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OLD DONNYBROOK AND THE ROAD TO IT. 


Asout forty years since the writer 
of this article, accompanied by three 
youthful friends, were sauntering 
down the north side of Merrion 
Square on a fine August afternoon, 
with the intention of witnessing the 
humours of Donnybrook. For the 
sake of enjoying undisturbed chat 
we avoided the hot, dusty, and 
crowded drive along Leeson Street 
and the Donnybrook road. The 
three friends were Louis Grantham, 
a rising artist, Edward O’Brien, 
chief assistant in a literary insti- 
tution, and Charley Redmond, act- 
ing editor of the Jrish Farmer's 
Gazette. 

As we passed along we got fitful 
glances, through the skirting shrub- 
bery, of the velvety emerald turf, 
the thickets, and the nicely-kept 
walks of thatfinest of Dublin Squares, 
and sympathised with the happy 
groups of children frolicking about. 
When the Square was passed, there 
was little in the appearance of quiet 
Mount Street to attract attention ; so 
we take that opportunity of present- 
ing the company individually to the 
reader’s attention, Louis Grantham 
wasanartist,and well-upin the popular 
literature of theday. Edward O’Brien 
-was possessed of a stock of sound 
mathematical knowledge, and not 
ignorant of the classics. His special 
delight was centered in Celtic arche- 
ology. Redmond was an enthusiast 
in matters horticultural and agri- 
cultural, and troubled with a super- 


abundance of animal spirits. . Gran- 
tham and O’Brien agreed in loyalty 
to the reigning king, and in those 
principles of Christianity professed 
by Protestants and Catholics alike, 
and generally on artistic and literary 
subjects; but fast friends as they 
were, they never passed an hour 
together without a controversy on 
this or that point of religion or 
politics, 

The ages of the three young men 
vary between twenty-four and thirty. 
It is a delightful afternoon, and such 
light cares as belong to their respec- 
tive stations are for the moment 
laid aside. They have an unoccu- 
pied evening before them, and while 
traversing the street and crossing 
the canal, and approaching the bar- 
racks at Beggars’ Bush, they indulge 
in every species of “ bald, disjointed 
chat,” but specially on subjects sug- 
gested by the localities. 

“The very dusty road and gritty 
side-path,” observed Charley, “ over 
which we are uncomfortably navi- 
gating, was little better than a por- 
tion of a slob about a century since, 
Sometimes, when the Dodder and 
the Liffey happened to be high, and 
the sea was rough with flood-tide 
and storm, nearly the whole space 
between Ringsend and Merrion 
Square was covered with water. 
Even as late as 1792, our only Duke 
having undertaken ‘some truant ex- 
pedition’ to that suburban manu- 
factory of pitch, tar, hard-bake, and 
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shell-fish, was obliged to take boat, 
and thus get over the best part of 
the distance to the neighbourhood 
of his ducal palace. If a dweller in 
Great Brunswick Street were to find 
himself, on awaking to-morrow 
morning, with thirty or forty feet of 
water over his head, the keel of the 
Duke's boat gliding past, and the 
oars making their splashing, unplea- 
sant music, he would scarcely wish 
for a return to the good old times. 
By the way, I’ve often wished to 
know how that spot, so redolent 
of fishy odours, got its name, Ex- 
plain, O’Brien, the Seanachie.” 

“I will give you,” answered Ed- 
ward, “ the choice of three explana- 
tions, one as uncertain as either of 
the others. In the golden, though 
insecure, days of Fionn, son of 
Cumhal, a stag-hunt commenced at 
that spot, swept on by Cornecloch 
Imathe, now Dolphin’s Barn, Crum- 
lin, and Gleann-a-Smoill, sped up the 
Dublin hills, and returned by Dun- 
drum to the starting-point, which, 


of course, was the Ring’s End. 


Now for derivation No. 2. Rinn 
is mess, nose, or cape; Abhan (de- 
generated to awn ),a river; and Rinn- 
awn, descending from Irish-speaking 
to English-speaking people, easily be- 
came Ringsend. You have my entire 
permission to adopt derivation No. 
3, if it pleases you better. Before 
our quays were in being, strong piles 
were driven along the river’s bank 
towards. its outlet; the quay called 
after Sir John Rogerson (Lord Mayor 
of Dublin in 1693-4), now occupy- 
ing a portion. of that row. In these 
piles were secured strong iron rings, 
for the purpose of receiving. the 
cables of ships when at anchor. The 
mouth. of the Grand Canal was yet 
to be cut-out, and so the line of the 
mighty stakes extended to the loca- 
lity in question, where the rings, of 
course, ended.” 

“T declare,” said Louis, “ we are 
worse off than when we were sunk in 
ignorance: complete of the origin of 
the name. The lady of one of our 
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estimable judges gave directions 
to the house carpenter to set up 
a coat-and-hat rack for her husband’s 
convenience. The tradesman, hav- 
ing secured two pegs in their places, 
was proceeding to fasten two or three 
more. ‘Stop, for your life! said the 
Judge's body-servant; ‘if you put 
in even the third peg, Baron X. will 
let his dinner cool before he can 
decide which of the three pegs he 
leaves bare, as the hat and coat will 
only require two.’” 

“Well,” said Charley, “ leaving 
Ringsend to mind itself, it is no 
easy matter to fancy a sheet of yel- 
low water covering the space now 
occupied with these green fields and 
the dusty road to Sandy Mount, 
It isa comfort to reflect that, even 
before the Duke’s famous voyage, 
Beggars’ Bush was out of the reach 
of the flood — perhaps it formed 
a kind of promontory. In an old 
newspaper of 1788, lying in the 
office, I lately found that Sam Ro- 
binson, Churchwarden of Beggars’ 
Bush, Robert Roe, Churchwarden 
of Ringsend, and Pat Dunne, Con- 
stable, were accused by Edmond 
Butler, Viscount Mountgarret, of an 
impertinent affront offered to his 
dignity on pretence of looking for 
taxes. However, the brave officers, 
gifted with supreme impudence, or 
a high degree of moral courage, do 
not appear to have been visited 
with punishment. Perhaps Edward 
has laid up in one of his mental 
chambers some tradition connected 
with the hostelry which gave name 
to this place. Some picturesque 
and riotous scenes must have been 
enacted in the social gatherings of 
the tramps, who made it their house 
of call.” 

“Indeed, I know just as little and 
as much of the chronicles of Beggars’ 
Bush as yourself. I haye heard of 
am. old fort or castle, called Bagot- 
rath, standing somewhere between 
this Soldiers’ Villa and Ball’s Bridge. 
Perhaps one of you can afford vme 
some information concerning i 
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“That can I,” said Charley, “as 
far as the mere locality i is concerned. 
The castle stood in the corner of 
the second field from the Botanic 
Garden, and in a line connect- 
ing it (the Garden) with Beggars’ 
Bush, and it belonged to the Fitz- 
williams for centuries. Further, this 
deponent sayeth not.” 

“Neither can I,” said Edward ; 
“‘T leave these dry studies to Louis. 
Tell me some romantic legend about 
an old ‘rath, or a mountain loch, or 
cavern, and you will find me all 
attention, But our contests with 
the English since the days of that 
Bluff King Hal of Leinster, Dermot 
MacMurroch, have been marked by 
so much cruelty on both sides—by 
so much lawlessness on the part of 
the invaders, and so much incapacity 
and want of national spirit among 
the natives,—that, unless cast on a 
desert island with nought save a 
history of Ireland since the con- 
quest, or snowed up with no other 
book attainable, I have no ambition 
to enlarge my knowledge of the wars 
of the Gae/ and the Sassenach. Let 
Louis enlighten us on the annals of 
Bagotrath if he chooses.” 

“T am afraid,” resumed Louis, 
“that your loyal heart, O, Edward, 
the romantic, will not be gladdened 
by hearing that the Royalist Or- 
monde was prevented from winning 
this fort for his Majesty Charles J., 
in 1649, by the valour of the Crom- 
wellian citizens of Dublin, You 
will hear with as little pleasure that, 
in. the same year, the puritanical 
‘Colonel Michael Jones defeated the 
unlucky Marquis at Rathmines.” _ 

“*D—— do him good with his 
victory !’ as I once heard a loyal old 
lady say of Cromwell himself, after 
his sack of Drogheda. I have now 
got an answer to a question I once 
in vain asked an old man, at the 
back of Rathmines. There is a path- 
way on the tops of fences, or by 
their sides, as you proceed from 
Mount Pleasant Avenue to Mill- 
‘town, and when you come to the 
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highest field, you have the Dublin 
mountains before you, the low, rich 
country between them, and where 
you stand, partly shrouded in haze 
and the recks, and heath and green 
slopes of the hills all distinct, and 
lighted by the evening rays of the 
sun about to descend over Sagard, 
and—— ” 

“‘ Edward, honey !” interrupted 
Louis, “this is yery much in the 
style of that Wexford lady who com- 
posed the ‘Children of the Abbey.’ 
Quo tendimus ?” 

“T wish you would not interrupt 
a body. I was tending to the very 
subject you yourself introduced. 
Enjoying that fine view one evening, 
I asked a man who was sitting on 
the fence, and apparently thinking 
of nothing, like ‘ Jock’s Laird,’ what 
was the name of the place. ‘ They 
call it THe Buioopy Fie.ps,’ said 
he. ‘And why the Bloody Fields ?” 
said I, ‘The dickens a one of me 
knows,’ was the unsatisfactory 
answer, and I knew as little about 
it as he till this present hour, And 
this reminds me of the dreadful 
apathy of the middle and lower 
classes of Dublin with regard to the 
history and antiquities of their city. 
The villagers of Gurthen, under 
Mount Leinster, as Redmond and I 
can testify, felt more interest in, 
and knew more about ‘ Patrick’s 
church,’ its steeple, its monuments, 
especially those of Dean Swift and 
his man, Christchurch and its Friars’ 
Walks, Bully’s Acre, Art MacMur- 
roch’s Bloody Ford, and the fight at 
Clontarff—aye, much more than the 
shopkeepers or tradesmen of Dublin. 
Redmond and I saw more of the re- 
markable or traditional objects of 
the city and its suburbs within one 
month after our arrival, than a 
householder of Grafton or Duke 
Street would in the course of his 
natural life.” 

“T give,” said Louis, “very little 
credit to yourselves or the dwellers 
in that remote townland for. your 
archeological requirements, Your 
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Dublin was the Dublin of tradition, 
of fireside story—the Dublin of 
travellers’ tales. To the denizens of 
the city it is the scene of their joys 
and sorrows, their labours, and fre- 
quently their struggles for mere ex- 
istence. You meet a poor room- 
keeper in Patrick’s Close disposing 
of an article or articles, to a broker 
of narrow soul, in order to provide 
a meal for his children. You point 
out the cathedral to him ; you tell 
him how many centuries it has 
stood ; and among transactions con- 
nected with it, you mention how the 
Fitzgeralds once set on a Butler 
within its sacred precincts, how he 
took refuge in the treasury chamber, 
and how they flung missiles at him 
through the windows, and disfigured 
several of the monuments. Finally, 
you relate how ensuing Lords Mayor 
were obliged to walk barefoot in 
the annual procession of Corpus 
Curist!1 for the share the then ma- 
gistrate had taken in the above sa- 
crilege. You strive to interest the 
poor man in these dead-and-gone 
transactions, and he is all the while 
devising how he may lay out his 
few pence to the best advantage for 
the creatures at home. The tavern- 
keeper on the corner of Werburgh 
Street is too much occupied with 
the dealing out of brown and yellow- 
coloured poison to his slaves, to 
waste thoughts on the once privi- 
leges of the Captain of the Bull- 
Ring, or the ringing tramp of a 
brazen-coated Danish band as they 
marched by his corner a thousand 
years ago. The worldly-minded 
stock-broker, as he crosses College 
Green to effect a transfer in the 
‘ three-and-a-quarters,’ is never dis- 
turbed by the idea of an expanse of 
verdant turf occupying, a few cen- 
turies since, the site of the granite 
and mud under his steps. You in- 
terrupt a lady who is consulting her 
husband's interest by making liberal 
purchases of luxuries in a Dame 
Street Magazine — you _ interrupt 
her, I say, by whispering in confi- 
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dence the date of the building of 
Carlisle Bridge, or describing the 
appearance of Sackville Street the 
first year of this century, and observe 
how annoyed she appears at the in- 
formation. I wish that instead of 
proceeding along the lane we had 
time to go by the other lane to 
Haig’s Distillery, and enjoy the 
charming scenery of the Dodder 
Bank, its delightful sheltered meadow 
by the mill, and the great old willow 
trees throwing their shadows over 
the water. But here we are at 
Balls Bridge, and there is the 
factory. Does any one hear the buzz 
of the Fair?” 

“TI do not, at all events,” answer- 
ed Charley, “but I fancy that I hear 
and see the concourse of weavers 
from the Liberty crowding across the 
bridge all in their best array, and 
decked with orange and blue scarfs, 
to welcome the new Lord-Lieutenant, 
the Marquis of Buckingham, in the 
year of grace 1787. Wouldn’t you 
be delighted, Louis, if instead of 
going on our present aimless expedi- 
tion, you were at the present mo- 
ment reading a cordial address to 
the Marquis of Anglesey, with a tide 
of orange and blue scarfs rising and 
sinking round you? your own float- 
ing drapery exhibiting the brightest 
colours in the group.” 

“T dare say my delight would be 
as great as that of the brave Marquis 
himself. How is it, Charley, that 
you are so well up in dates? I 
thought that all your faculties were 
absorbed in the Farmer's Fournal, 
single-stick, and the Irish jig.” 

“Oh, my dear fellow, 1 am oc- 
casionally obliged to make explora- 
tions through old files of newspapers, 
where I meet many things which I 
do not want; but being endowed 
with a fast-holding memory, they re- 
main hanging on pegs in my mind- 
chamber till they are wanted. You 
may draw on me for any stray 
information about the ‘“ Brook,” 
which is furnished by the Dublin 
journals of last century, in return 
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for any of your own antiquarian 
knowledge.” 

They had now got clear of the 
cotton factory, and were treading 
the broad grass-bordered path on 
the bank of the mill-race, with the 
shallow Dodder below them, dan- 
cing along its clear stony bed, and 


' rejoicing in its shelving grassy banks. 


Charley could not keep his eyes off 
the giant water-docks covering the 
farther steep border of the little 
canal on their right. He _ pro- 
nounced the heathen name of the 
plant with much relish, and de- 
scanted on its physiology, much to 
the edification of Louis, who was 
somewhat devoted to botanical 
studies. But they were soon at 
loggerheads, and endogens, exogens. 
monocotyledons, and diacotyledons 
were roughly handled in the dis- 
pute; while Edward was enjoying the 
scene to the south, formed by the 
clear, shallow stream, its undulating, 
verdant banks and turfy slopes 
reaching up to the stony path by 
the mill-race, and the white and 
whitey-brown tents and booths with 
their gay, parti-coloured streamers 
on the green. Lofty old trees formed 
a fitting screen to fair-green and vil- 
lage, and a painters eye would 
greatly relish the contrast afforded 
by their masses of foliage dashed 
with orange and brown, and the 
purplish haze of the Dublin hills 
closing the view in that direction. 
Edward gazed, and little of the 
discussion reached his intelligence. 
Charley never cared whether he was 
worsted in argument or not. His 
main object when in society was to 
create or find amusement for himself 
and hiscompany. But Louis would 
be right in every discussion, whether 
the subject was the domestic habits 
of the people of the Dogstar, a 
parallel, @ fa Plutarque, between 
King Alfred and Charles IL, or the 


. balance of European power. The 


discussion threatened to be of for- 


_ midable length, but Edward took a 
. way of his own to bring it to a close. 


Fixing his eye on a stray cloud 
hovering over the old conical furnace 
chimney in the next field, he began 
to recite, in mock sentimental style, 
the Rosa Matilda Ode to Donny- 
brook, which curious readers will 
find in the April number of the 
Anthologia Hibernica (Mercier, 
Anglesea Street), for the year 1793. 
One of the three verses, quoted in 
the DuBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for October, 1861, will probably 
more than satisfy the curiosity of 
our readers, 

Hail, sweet retreat! hail, balmy rest! 

Unruffled by the brow of care ; 
Hail, hallowed shrine, by learning blest, 
Extending each revolving year! 

“ Are you taking leave of your 
small stock of common - sense?” 
cried Charley, as Edward went on 
declaiming and gesticulating. “I 
am not mad, O conscript fathers,” 
answered he. “ If any one was mad, 
or at least weak in intellect, it was 
Rosa Matilda’s sister or niece, who 
got the flowing lines a place in the 
Anthologia. If you do not cease 
your discussion I will not spare you 
a single line, supplementing the 
composition with that other egre- 
gious parody :— 

Fluttering spread thy purple pinions. 

“Oh, if you be strong be merci- 
ful,” cried Charley. “ Louis and I 
will fraternise, and be good boys 
till we stumble on another bone of 
contention. I would be glad to 
know,” added he, “who invented 
Donnybrook, but not that I might 
bless him. My Dublin journals tell 
me nothing on the subject.” “ Nor 
have I obtained any light,” said Ed- 
ward, “from O’Flaherty’s Ogygia, 
Keating's Ireland, or the Jrish 
Rogues and Rapparees.” “ Then,” 
rejoined Louis, “I must contribute 
my mite, obtained from less apocry- 
phal sources.” 

“ Strongbow, whose claim to this 
village and its green was on a par 
with that of Timour the Tartar, made 
a grant of the lordship of the place 
to Walter de Riddlesford in 1174. 
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Thirty years later, the estate owned 
Henry de Verneuil for master ; and 
at this period, namely, 1204, King 
John the treacherous privileged the 
Dublin citizens to hold an annual 
fair on that spot before your eyes, 
commencing on the 3rd of May, 
and concluding on the roth. Why 
Henry III. changed the festival in 
1252 to July 7, and added seven 
days to its solemnity, I cannot ex- 
plain. After another trifling change, 
the 26th of August was appointed 
the opening day, and so it has re- 
mained to our days, and will con- 
tinue till the patience of the wise, 
and good, and influential of Dublin 
will snap. 

“‘ Fancy some solemn, half clerical- 
looking officers, appointed by his 
grace, the present Archbishop of 
Dublin, standing at the entrance of 
the village, and exacting toll for two 
days irom every business visitor to 
the brook, and pocketing money 
which had just touched the palms 
and greasy pockets of the owners of 
sheebeen tents, or drivers of hogs. 
Yet something of the kind was in 
practice during the early centuries 
of the institution, the Archbishop of 
Dublin for the time being receiving 
the customs of two days of every 
fair. 

“Now, for lack of trustworthy 
history, draw on your imagination 
for the long array of goods, raw and 
manufactured, draperies of every 
textile material, tools, machines, 
arms and armour, flocks and herds, 
once crowding to this open space, 
while vigilant warders on the towers 
of Belgard, Drimnagh, Bagotrath, 
Kilgobbin, Rathfarnham, and other 
posts, kept a vigilant look-out for 
any marauding parties of the Wick- 
low clans, who might be seized by 
a desire of securing some of the 
goods and chattels converging to- 
wards the green. If you have not 


read Strutt’s Queen Hoo-Haill, or. 


his Sports and Pastimes, do so at 
your earliest convenience, and you 
will have a good idea of the wander- 
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ing furnishers of entertainment, who 
never missed a gathering of the kind 
to afford amusement more or less 
unhealthy to the crowds, and put 
some coins into their own bottom- 
less purses. You will see no greater 
symptoms of pleasure on any coun- 
tenances than on those of the Dublin. 
citizens and armed guards, who 
have exchanged the narrow streets 
of their fortified stronghold for the 
comparative freedom of the open 
green and the healthy circulation of 
the free air. You have got ideas 
more or less correct of the armour 
and the peace costumes of the Anglo- 
Normans down to the battle of Bos- 
worth ; then of the subjects of the 
Tudors and the Stuarts, and the 
early monarchs of the present dy- 
nasty. Shut out from your vision 
the unpicturesque dress of the pre- 
sent time, and call up figures of 
knights, lords, and ladies perambu- 
lating yonder drab-hued road and 
short, verdant herbage, the fashion 
of every century varying from that 
which preceded it, and all unlike 
what you now behold on your fellow- 
creatures. Before your excited vision 
I fancy I see defiling Plantagenets, 
Yorkists, Tudors, Carlist cavaliers, 
sturdy Cromwellians, and so on, till 
plate armour, and hélmet, and buff 
coat, make an unsightly mixture with 
the three-cocked hat and the square- 
cut, full, uncollared coat of a cen- 
tury since. With the chimney-pot 
head-dress and cylinder-shaped leg- 
dress of ourselves and yonder folk, 
stopping the avenues of our organs 
of vision, I know I inflict a hard task 
on you, my sworm brothers; but 
when was anything worth having 
got without some trouble? Among 
other items connected with this fair 
green, never forget that the gallant 
Prince Hal, the Hal of Falstaff and 
Shakespeare, received knighthood 
from the sword of the Earl of Glou- 
cester, somewhere between Donny- 
brook and yonder spur of the Dublin 
Hills. This was in the days of that 
fiery and troublesome chief, Art Mac 
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Murroch, on whose feats I forbid 
you, Edward, to enlarge till our 
evening in Donnybrook is past. 

“ Now descending from our cloud- 
land eminence, and feeling the firm 
ground under our feet, we find the 
corporation of our city, after long 
cherishing the charter of the fair as 
if it were worth a king’s ransom, 
parting with it for a consideration in 
the end of the seventeenth century. 
Michael Creagh, the false Lord 
Mayor, had levanted with the rich 
collar of SS. in 1688, and perhaps 
another misfortune or two had hap- 
pened to the worthy body. At all 
events, the Ussher family possessed 
the privilege of holding the fair in 
1697 ; and in 1756, on the death of 
Henry Ussher, it was transferred to 
Sir William Wolseley, Joseph Mad- 
den obtained a lease of the charter 
from Sir William in 1778; and in 
1812 the then baronet sold to John 
Madden his entire interest and pro- 
perty in the holding of an annual 
fair on Donnybrook green for the 
paltry sum of £750. With the 
family of this gentleman rests the 
charter at this present time. My 
labour is ended. Edward may com- 
mence his own lighter one of giving 
us, if he knows it, the derivation of 
the name.” 

“ Broeis badger; dreac, a trout ; 
dun is a fort; domhnach \cognate 
with dominus) means godly, and is 
applied to a sacred volume, or its 
case, or to the Sunday, or to a 
church. There is said to bea Saint 
Broc in the Irish calendar. So the 
word may mean the fort of the trout, 
or of the salmon, or of the badger, 
or the church of St. Broc. As a 
modification of the name is as old 
as the lifetime of Strongbow, it is 
probable that it never meant ‘ Little 
River,’ as a mere English scholar 
might suppose.—Charley, do you 
know this beggarman about to way- 
lay us? I fancy I read in his fea- 
tures no small amount of acuteness, 
cunning, and hardness under a thin 
veil of humility.” “I have seen 
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him,” said Charley, “ and was once 
his victim. I think I'll escape the 
snare he is now occupied laying.” 

“God bless and reward you, good 
gentlemen, and give me a ha’penny 
to buy a ha’porth o’ bread that’s 
hungry, or help me on my journey.” 
Charley took the office of spokesman 
on himself. “But, sure, you are 
turning your back on luck. The 
fair is the place to make your har- 
vest.” “Ah, your honour, I don’t 
want such a harvest as that. I’m 
a poor weaver, and sthrivin’ to get 
home to my native place, Dhrogh- 
edy.” “You have bad luck, my 
poor man. About a quarter of a 
year ago I gave you twopence at 
Ballybough Bridge, like a fool as I 
was, to shorten yourroad to Drogh- ° 
edy. When will you arrive? You 
are two miles farther from the end 
of your journey than you were thir- 
teen weeks since.” ‘“ Ah, good gen- 
tlemen, don’t believe that story. 
This gentleman is mistaken, or only 
havin’ his joke. I came all the way 
from Enniskerry to-day.” They 
moved on, despite of the appeal ; 
and the hard-travelled man, who 
was as irascible as lazy, cried out 
after them: “ D— run to Lusk with 
yez, for three buckeens or counter- 
jumpers as yez are! I was a fool 
to expect anything from the likes ot 
yez.” 

Their next adventure was with 
Hughey, a well-known, half-witted 
poor fellow, the PERSECUTED of 
Dublin jackeens. 

“Good morrow, gentlemen! I 
hope yourselves and your families 
are well and hearty.” “ Very well, 
Hughey,” said Charley, who con- 
tinued to be the mouthpiece of the 
party. “Are the Gorsoons and your- 
self on the old terms?” “Oh, the 
Sarra fly away with the same jack- 
eens! They'll let the ignorantest 
beggar of the sthreets pass without 
molestin’ ’em, an’ a dasent man like 
meself, that have good connections, 
an’ good manners, an’ that never 
axes any body for nothin’, can’t go 
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along the flags without a pack of 
them ruffins an’ scruff o’ the world, 
—tattheration to ’em !—bawllin’ an’ 
roarin’ afther me, the young imps 0’ 
the divel! Why don’t their fathers 
an’ mothers tache ’em their prayers? 
Where do they expect to go to, the 
vagabone jackeens, makin’ me put 
sin an me sowl, cursin’ an’ swearin’ 
at’em. If I had them that owns 
’em to the fore, wouldn’t I welt ’em 
for lettin’ their torments o’ childher 
be harrishing me from dawn to dark ! 
An’ if I ony meet a dasent man in 
the sthreet, an’ he say to me, ‘ How 
are you, Hughey? It’s long since 
I see you. Give us your hand; 
blood is thicker nor wather, You're 
a temperate man, Hughey. Here’s 
a sixpenny to dhrink me health.’ 
No, they won’t let him say half that ; 
but its—‘ Hughey, what hall did you 
sleep in last night? Who snapped 
the cake from the little boy in John- 
son’s court, and drunk the ha’porth 
o’ milk in CZarentine (Clarendon) 
Street, that the little girl was carry- 
ing home for her father’s breakfast ?” 
That’s the way with them serpents 
—the curse o’ Cromwell on ’em ! 
I’m very glad to see yez so well an’ 
hearty, gentlemen. Give me love 
to all at home. Blood is thicker 
nor wather, any way. Thank’ee, 
sir. You needn't be afeard I'll buy 
a crapper (cropper, half glass of 
whiskey) nor a foint with it. An’ 
when I’m dhrinkin’ all my good 
friends’ healths I won’t forget yez. 
If yez meet any of them torments 
don’t tell ’em the way I’m goin’.” 
Whenour saunterers arrived within 
some thirty perches or so of the spot 
where the triangular fair green coin- 
cided with the end of the village 
street, they had a glimpse of the 
-mill-race still on their right, issuing 
darkly from under the rear of one 
of the houses, and experienced a 
little of the natural excitement 


caused by the contrast of bright and. 


dark colours in the costumes of the 
. moving crowds, the light-hued tents, 
relieved by the sombre foliage and 
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dull-coloured buildings in the back- 
ground, the gaily-flaunting streamers, 
and the noises and confused hum 
borne to their eafs. A group on 
the short turf, which sloped here 
from the path towards the stream, 
gave them a foretaste of the refined 
entertainment afforded by the brook 
to its patrons. In alittle pit scooped 
in the ground stood upnght a trun- 
cated cone, formed from the ruins of 
a felt hat; a few halfpence rested 
on the top of the structure, and the 
guardian of this lottery scheme was 
presenting a stick to an unsophisti- 
cated youth, for the purpose of 
sweeping out the coin on the. sod, 
and making the prize his own. The 
adventurer having paid a penny for 
the privilege of three attempts, flung 
the cudgel with main force, and 
drove the felt pillar some yards 
before it, leaving the copper pieces, 
alas, to descend, by force of gravity, 
into the pit. He looked rather 
abashed at his third failure, and the 
wavering bystanders were much dis- 
couraged, 

Some of the professor’s unsus- 
pected associates presented them- 
selves from time to time as perfect 
strangers, and by means of long 
practice landed the coppers high 
and dry on the sod; but all the 
attempts of mere lookers-on were as 
unsuccessful as those of the first 
man. Gentle or desperate casts had 
the same result; the dismal cry, 
** All in the well,” hailed every trial. 

The guardian’s hat being so con- 
structed that he might introduce his 
closed fist between the inside of its 
front and his low forehead, and his 
features. so wonderfully expressive 
of low cunning, greed, and mere 
animal propensities, Louis took out 
a pencil and little book to take a 
sketch of his ignoble profile, and, 
as there was a lull in the game, 
Charley ventured a couple of pence, 
but fared off no better than his pre- 
decessors. Nothing daunted, he 
went on, and won back his stakes, 
This surprised the man of the felt, 
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but his surprise and disgust were 
much increased when sixpence of 
his stock lay in Charley’s hand. 
Louis’s sketch being completed, the 
friends moved on, followed by some 
disparaging remarks from the pro- 
fessor and his associates. They 
would havé proceeded to more dis- 
agreeable usage, but as Charley 
had thrown his gains into the lap of 
a poor woman, the bystanders were 
evidently ready to treat them to a 
gentle form of lynch law if they at- 
tempted to use stick or fist. 

A person coming by the Leeson- 
street road direct from the city, 
would, on clearing the village, find 
himself at the western angle of the 
three-sided green proper, the Dod- 
der bank forming the base. To this 
same angle the canal bank, so often 
mentioned, brought our friends, who 
now found themselves at the west 
end of the Dame Street of the fair. 
The main row of tents a little to 
their right, as they stood with their 
backs to the village street, stretched 


before them to the steep bank of the 
stream. On their left was the low 
fence of the road, with many prac- 
ticable breaches, and outside of it 
lay the lower green, on which stood 
the booths for exhibition and thea- 


trical entertainments. On the banks 
of the stream, at the end of the open 
space before the tents, stood a supe- 
rior tavern, constructed of wood; 
and the canvas-covered structures 
of the row showed an advance in 
gentility of appearance, as they ap- 
proached this tenement from the 
open ground, where the street and 
green came together. : 
This open space was the favourite 
resort of the younger visitors, for in 
every available spot were fixed stalls, 
plentifully supplied with fruit, cakes, 
gingerbread, and confectionery of 
every form and hue, and toys to 
suit every taste. To and fro went 
the happy little groups, the more 
favoured being accompanied by ser- 
“yants, male and female, whose looks, 
“occasionally directed to the tent- 
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openings, indicated a desire for a 
change of scene. 

The three citizens, whose tent- 
ward inclinations were of the most 
feeble character, paid a visit of in- 
spection to the rear of the canvas 
conveniences nearer the river, where 
nuts and gingerbread and other eat- 
ables were gambled for on a make- 
shift for a roulette-table, or shot for 
with cross-bows. They showed no 
countenance to the mere games of 
chance, but practised at the cross- 
bow for some time, and then crossing 
the line of tents again, sympathised 
with the little boys who, mounted 
on hobby-horses attached to the 
spoke-ends of a large horizontal 
wheel, sped merrily round, enliven- 
ing their neighbourhood with their 
laughter and joyful cries. Their 
enjoyment was equalled, if not ex- 
celled, by that of the youths and 
maids in the swing-boats, but supe- 
rior excitement was experienced by 
every friendly couple, whose seats 
freely suspended at the circumference 
of the huge vertical wheel, the merry- 
go-round, bore them aloft and low- 
ered them at the other side in safety; 
but still there was a possibility of 
a tumble in the use of either ma- 
chine ; and mingled laughter and 
screaming ascended from the pretty 
mouths of the young damsels as they 
neared the highest points in their 
airy flights, giving their male guar- 
dians opportunities of administering 
words of cheer and sympathy. A 
spice of danger or imprudence seems 
needed to give a zest to the enjoy- 
ment of such pleasure-seekers as 
patronise swing-boats or merry-go- 
rounds. 

From their present stand, some 
distance in front of the tents, they 
had an uninterrupted view of the 
front of the exhibition-booths and 
the theatres, which, on the lower 
meadow and at a reasonable distance 
from the drinking tents, lay in a line 
nearly parallel with them. The lofty 
paintings in front of these shows, 
glaring in primitive and secondary 
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colours, added much to the attrac- 
tion of the whole institution, and 
were the admiration of all the un- 
taught eyes in the gathering. Among 
the huge works of art figured the 
Hottentot Venus ; but she was out- 
rivalled by another colossal beauty, 
interviewed by the never-dying coun- 
try farmer, in a badly-shaped blue 
coat with metal buttons, buckskin 
breeches, and top-boots. His wife, 
in a Queen-Caroline bonnet, and 
his admiring little daughter attended, 
as was meet ; and all, with upturned 
faces, gazed with wonder on the 
Brobdignag female, apparentlytwelve 
feet high. 

Beside this egregious work of 
art towered the “Great American 
Rider,” bestriding the four fiery 
steeds of the prairie, all plunging in 
slightly-varying directions. There 
were many more of that class de- 
nominated Yourus, by Messrs. 


Moses and Hyam, before this spirit- 
ed painting than attended the other. 

But the xeplus ultra of painting, 
cum animal physiology to be wit- 


nessed that day at Donnybrook, 
was the high and wide canvas that 
towered over the entrance of Womb- 
well’s Menagerie. Lions, tigers, leo- 
pards, and pumas, in baleful-hued 
liveries of black and tawny, were 
watching for, or bounding on their 
terrified prey ; boa-constrictors in- 
wrapping bullock or stag in their 
deadly folds ; the rhinoceros on the 
point of slicing the colossal elephant 
with his nasal horn, and sundry 
other wild denizens of earth and air, 
acting according to their selfish and 
Savage instincts. ‘The three friends 
sympathised with the eager im- 
patience of the boys and girls hasten- 
ing in to behold in flesh and blood 
their terrible acquaintances of 
Mavors Speiling Book, £sop’s 
Fables, and The Hundred Ani- 
mais, But their own delusions had 


long been dispelled. They knew. 


well enough that the interior spec- 
tacle was furnished by wretched- 
looking animals of the cat-tribe, 
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smaller or larger, scowling with 
vengeance in their eyes on their 
visitors, when not begging, in feline 
language, to be left at rest ; and sad- 
coloured snakes, and limp alligators. 
of tender age, taken out of tank or 
blanket, to be exhibited along the 
keeper’s arms to disgusted nurse- 
maids and their young charge. After 
some few minutes’ inspection of the 
portraits of Mr. Wombwell’s un- 
happy family, the trio decided to 
be entertained within the Theatre 
Royal of “ Stow-on-the-Wold,” or 
“‘ Henley-in-Arden,” whose side ran 
with that of the great animal col- 
lection. 

At an earlier hour the manager 
was probably obliged to parade his 
company, in all their bravery of cot- 
ton-velvet cloaks, plumed, broad- 
brimmed hats, russet boots, tinfoil 
armour, and jewels of slight value, 
on the platform; and Mr. Merry- 
man to use his antics and eloquence 
before the shy audience could be 
enticed up the steps, and produce 
their twopences and threepences at 
the respective pigeon-holes. But it 
was evening, and a genial feeling 
was abroad ; the people had not the 
long day before them, and were dis- 
posed to seize on all the amusement 
procurable before turning their faces 
homeward. And now the last audi- 
ence had been only just cleared out, 
rather to the annoyance of a few 
individuals, and the steps and plat- 
form were occupied with both sexes 
and all ages, impatient to inspect 
the interior of the Theatre Royal of 
Donnybrook. 

The grass of the field, much trod- 
den, was our carpet, as we sat, and 
the stage was raised by sod, stone, 
and board, above the level of what 
did duty as boxes and pit combined. 
Previous to the rising of the curtain 
the audience, both in front and back 
seats, were quieter than we have 
often found the occupiers of the gal- 
lery in Hawkins’ Street. On scan- 
ning the occupiers of the back seats, 
Charley recognised one of the 
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young men employed in the Col- 
lege Botanic Garden, and his sister. 
To the right of the youth sata young 
woman, somewhat gaudy in dress, 
loud in conversation, and restless in 
demeanour. The two held up an 
animated conversation. His mo- 
destly-dressed and quiet-mannered 
sister was on his left, listening, ap- 
parently with little pleasure, to the 
insinuating discourse of a young 
man, whose features and general 
appearance did not much prepossess 
Mr. Redmond in his favour. 

There was no reason to complain 
of the delay of the house. Up rose 
the curtain, and discovered a Meg- 
Merrilies sort of a person as high 
on the side of a rocky pass as al- 
lowed her head to be visible under 
the flies. The young hero of the 
piece enters wearied ; and gesticu- 
lating to this side and that, and rais- 
ing his eyes, he discovers the ancient 
dame, who, after a short parley, 
orders him to beware of a white 
eagle, and vanishes behind a prac- 
tical rock. In the next scene we are 


in the Baron’s Hall, and listening to 
the communication of its lord to his 


familiar. He reminds him of de- 
livering to his charge, some eighteen 
years ago, the infant son of his de- 
ceased elder brother to be done to 
death—* You informed me, vile 
minion,” proceeded he, “that your 
stiletto was reddened in his heart’s 
blood ; yet now I have certain in- 
formation that a stranger youth, ex- 
actly the age he now would be, an: 
bearing the exact traits of his dead 
father, has been seen perambulating 
the borders of my demesne. Speak, 
wretch ! was the deed completed ?” 
** It was not, my gracious lord ; but 
mine was not the fault. I took the 
boy into the heart of yonder gloomy 
forest, dark as the approach of hell ; 
‘but as I raised my arm to strike the 
fatal blow, a gigantic shape, masked 
and armed, felled me to the earth, 
and I Jost consciousness. When I 
painfully awoke from the numbing 
‘trance, nor boy nor man was there. 
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The child had not the use of speech :. 
his deliverer could not be aware of 
his identity 9The danger of discovery 
was none, What I breathed to your 
ears, my gracious lord, was to spare 
your soul all useless annoyance.” 
“ Ah, independable wretch! was it 
for this base neglect I bestowed 
a farm in fee, and made you landlord 
of the ‘ White Eagle?” “I go to re- 
pair my fault, if fault it was. My 
emissaries shall scour the coun- 
try round ; the youth shall be con- 
ducted to the ‘ White Eagle,’and take 
his last sleep beneath its wings. I 
possess a keen poniard, and know 
its use.” Here, brandishing the 
trusty blade of tin, he rushed off at 
one side, the Baron made his exit 
at the other, and the scene closed. 

The spectators discover in the 
next scene that the child had been 
saved by the brother of its affec- 
tionate nurse, and conveyed to her 
distant relatives. For eighteen years 
she had watched to get possession of 
papers which the wicked uncle, as is 
usual in melodramas, and no where 
else, might have burned at any time, 
and placed himself in a sure position; 
but which it was for the interest of 
the playwright he should neglect to 
do. These papers she had got into 
her possession at last, and had sent 
directions to her protégé to approach 
the Castle of Mallepardus, if such 
was its sounding title. She had just 
warned him to beware of a white 
eagle ; but as the drama would there 
end if she had condescended to say 
a few words, diciated by common 
sense, the hero is now gone to sleep 
in a villanous-looking room of that 
bird of ill omen. 

Lights down, stage darkened as 
well as circumstances allow, landlord 
enters, displays his weapon, grins 
diabolically, makes right foot slowly 
describe a high semicircle before it 
touches the ground, makes left foot 
subsequently do the same, gropes in — 
every direction but that of the couch, 
and by signs takes the audience into 
his deadlyconfidence, Atlast,chance 
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conducted, he towers over the insen- 
sible victim, and lifts his hellish 
blade. Just as it is on the point of 
descent, comes stealthily in the faith- 
ful nurse ; and while his weapon is 
making the feint, hers does the execu- 
tion, and the assassin, with a wound 
in his waistcoat an inch in breadth, 
falls prostrate with a terrific yell. 
Youth starts, candles appear in the 
hands of the inrushing inmates of 
the “White Eagle,” hands are raised 
to the flies, grand tableau, and fall 
of the hanging scene. 

On its rising again the wicked 
baron is discovered in his courtyard, 
anxiously expecting the news of his 
nephew’s death. Instead of that, a 
messenger, in hot haste, announces 
the tragic fate of the landlord. He 
starts in terror, which is much in- 
creased by another messenger, in still 
hotter haste, who cries out that the 
young lady of the castle has been 
carried, no one knows where, by her 
infuriate steed. Baron gesticulates 
in wild despair, shouts to the menials 
to disperse in quest of his lost chyi/d: 
a pause, a cheerful shout is heard, 
young lady rushes on attended by 
her saviour from the wild steed, the 
rightful heir! Baron embraces his 
daughter, then cries to his atten- 
dants to seize the youth, and con- 
duct him to the heading block: “ He 
has murdered the landlord of the 
‘White Eagle!” The block is 
brought on, and the headsman and 
his axe are ready, youth makes a 
short speech full of respect and love 
to the charming girl, full of virtuous 
indignation towards her father, heads- 
man beckons him to his destiny, 
lady shrieks, youth kneels; but a 
shout and trumpet-blast dispels the 
heartrending spectacle at the nick 
of time. In rush three officers, guided 
by the good genius of the piece, the 
friendly nurse. She waves the dam- 
ning papers, the wicked baron is 


seized, and the lovers of an hour fall. 


into each other’s arms. Neither 
those on the stage, nor those before 
‘the curtain, seem to care whether the 
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old tyrant is pardoned or beheaded ; 
and the curtain falls amid applause. 

The whole piece, achievedin about 
forty minutes in a most hacknied, 
ranting, and unfeeling style, was 
such as would have been attended by 
the pity or derision of an audience 
within the walls of the building in 
Hawkins’-street. In Donnybrook it 
met a very different reception. Those 
whose first visit to a theatre it was, 
had no means at hand for making 
comparisons. Visitors of education, 
especially if possessed of good dis- 
positions, did not previously expect 
so good a display, and besides, could 
not bring themselves to show dis- 
approbation to the poor stage-folk, 
wearied with repeated performances 
since the early part of the day. So 
they gave hearty applause, and their 
less-cultivated neighbours joined in 
approbation, and all ended with 
general content. 

A couple of wretched pantomime 
scenes followed, and then was 
presented the scene in Luke the 
Labourer where Cicely retains Hodge 
when running off to Zunnun, by 
the luscious picture of the York- 
shire judden which she is about 
cooking for him. A buffo singer then 
gave his adventures at the last coro- 
nation. In glowing poetry he de- 
scribed his joy and self-complacency, 
when 

Lovingly the King looked up 
At I and congregation : 

But every human texture has its 
wrong side, and the poor clown 
found, when the gorgeous ceremony 
was past, that 

His watch that never went before, 
Went at the coronation. 

Along with the wayward watch 
went the only sovereign in his pos- 
session; but the whole spectacle 
was so magnificent and edifying that 
he expressed his willingness at the 
conclusion— 


To give another sovereign 
For another coronation. 


This sentiment, rather worse than 
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equivocal, raised a hearty laugh; 
and the wicked baron, taking the 
opportunity, thanked his Ayind pa- 
trons for their attendance, requested 
their good offices among their friends 
outside, and announced a repetition 
as soon as possible. He withdrew 
amid applause, and much was the 
surprise among the children and 
their unsophisticated elders, at the 
difference between the truculent, 
scowling face of the stage tyrant, 
and the open, good - humoured, 
slightly groggy countenance of the 
manager as he made his farewell 
speech, 

When our trio found themselves 
in the’ open air they sauntered 
through the crowd towards the bank 
of the stream where stood the aris- 
tocratic wooden booth, boasting its 
second floor. “ There isa tradition,” 
remarked Louis, as they gazed on 
the pretentious tavern, “ that on one 
day during every annua] solemnity, 
the corporation dined and drank in 
a capacious canvas tent on this spot. 
On one occasion, forgetting that 
they had not a screen of lime and 
stone between themselves and the 
unsympathising crowd outside, they 
indulged too fondly in toasting the 
‘glorious, pious,’ &c., and raising 
the charter song of the ‘ Boyne 
Water,’ or the ‘ Protestant Boys.’ 
All at once, and without a presenti- 
ment of impending: evil, the heads 
of those who sat with their backs to 
the canvas screen, came in most 
astounding and disagreeable neigh- 
bourhood with the shillelaghs of 
certain folk outside, who had no 
taste, rather a confirmed dislike, to 
these ‘ national melodies.’ Had the 
interposing screen been wood in- 
stead of hemp, this untoward event 
could not have occurred. So the 
next and all succeeding years the 
civic body treated themselves to a 
tabernacle of serviceable posts and 
boards, and the custom continued 
after its necessity had become a 
thing of the past.” 

At the ripe point of the evening 
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now attained, they could not expect 
to miss the spectacle of an odd 
couple or so, one of whom, rather 
overtaken, would be getting over 
the ground in a devious line, whil- 
ineffectually endeavouring to convey 
in correct language the depth of his. 
friendship to his companion, if a 
man, or of his affection, if a woman. 
The friends kept up a discussion for 
some time on the comparative merits 
of the ancient custom of the gentry, 
and the upper class of citizens freely 
promenading the green in the after- 
noon, and their present avoidance of 
the assembly. Charley maintained 
that the presence of the great folk, 
merchants, manufacturers, &c., ten- 
ded to make their dependants keep 
within sober bounds. Louis feared 
that the upper five hundred patron- 
ised the wooden structure and the 
more genteel tents in its neighbour- 
hood to such purpose that their ap- 
pearance, when they issued out into 
the common avenue, excited feelings 
the reverse of respectful. One thing 
was certain, that if the then gentry 
and the upper trading classes were 
more rough in language, and more 
ready to exercise cane or whip on 
offending inferiors, they were more 
affable and cordial with them on 
most occasions than their represen- 
tatives of the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century. 

Proceeding towards the village, 
they found the appearance of the 
tents changing for the worse, till 
near the N.W. end the rounded 
wattles were found supporting roofs, 
composed of stuffs of every possible 
texture and colour, pieces of tar- 
paulin, sacks ripped open, winnow- 
ing sheets, old table-cloths, &c., the 
swinging signs displaying the owner- 
ship of Darby Casey of Cutpurse 
Row, or Pat Muldoon of Cheaters’ 
Alley. 

On the shady side of these frail 
buildings, during the day, were pots 
suspended over hollow hearths, 
scooped out of the soil for the 
better shelter of the fires kept up 
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to hungry eyes, pieces of mutton, 
rising or sinking in its broth. In 
the end of last century well-dressed, 
and even well-bred people, would 
not disdain to stop beside these 
gipsy fires, pay their fivepenny or 
tenpenny piece for so many prods 
with a flesh-fork at the floating mor- 
sels of sfoleen, excite much interest 
in the bystanders for their success 
or mischance, and in many cases 
hand, at the end of the prongs, the 
secured piece to the hungriest-look- 
ing person among the audience. 
But the genuinely-hungry and sol- 
~vent visitors had their quantum of 
‘meat and broth served up on tables 
within the tents, and gave the treat 
a relish with draughts of beer from 
the pewter measures. The poorer 
or more stingy guests placed the 
pewter or wooden deep plates on 
their laps in the tent shade, and 
dispensed with the malt liquor; 
some even gave thanks when the 
feast was ended. 

This was the ordinary interior 
economy of the tent. Doors, or 
wooden frames, intended to be 
elastic, went down the middle, be- 
ginning at some distance from the 
opening, immediately within which 
was the bar. A row of tables flanked 
each side of the dancing parallelo- 
gram, and these were furnished each 
with a double row of forms, the 
outer ones being in contact with the 
canvas wall. As our friends took 
casual peeps as they passed, they 
-could hear the more or less har- 
monious lilt of fiddle or bagpipe, 
-and witness the dance executed by 
one or two pair of performers, the 
partners in many cases, alas! never 
having seen each other before that 
evening. They began at last to 
think of returning home, but first 
-agreed to retrace their steps to the 
Dodder-Bank, and then turn their 
faces city-ward for good. Very un- 
edifying were the scenes witnessed 
among the groups meandering about, 
-and much disgusted were they with 
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the insolent and coarse conduct of 
the superior Dublin jackeens, such 
as the clerks of pawnbrokers and 
other business folk, the sons of mid- 
ling shop-keepers, &c., and a few 
instances of downright drunkenness, 
But Prince Puckler Muskau saw in 
one half-hour, in the year 1828, 
more than our friends, multiplied 
by three, could have seen during the 
whole continuance of the fair. The 
writer of “‘ A Stroll over Donnybrook 
Green,” (DuBLiIn University Ma- 
GAZINE, October, 1862) copied a 
piece of his experience, and must 
forgive us for giving it a new airing. 

“The third part of the public lay 
or rolled about drunk ; others ate, 
screamed, shouted, and fought. 
The women rode about, sitting two 
or three upon an ass, pushing their 
way through the crowd, smoked with 
great delight, and coquetted with 
their sweethearts. Two beggars 
were seated on a horse, whose 
wretched plight seemed to supplicate 
for them. A pair of lovers, hor- 
ribly ugly, treated each other with 
the greatest tenderness and the 
most delicate attention. Nothing 
could be more gallant, and at the 
same time more respectful, than his 
chivalrous efforts to preserve his fair 
one from falling, though he had no 
little difficulty in keeping his own 
balance. From his ingratiating de- 
meanour, and her delighted smiles, 
I could perceive that he: was using 
every endeavour to entertain her 
agreeably, and that her answers, 
notwithstanding her exalfé state, 
were given with a coquetry, and an 
air of affectionate intimacy, which 
would have been exquisitely becom- 
ing and attractive in a pretty 
woman. 

“ Not the slightest trace of Eng- 
lish brutality was to be perceived. 
They were more like French people, 


but their gaiety was mingled with 


.more humour and genuine good 
nature, both of which are national 
traits of the Irish.” 

“ Ah,” said Charley, as they passed 
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one cavernous tent-mouth after 
another, “how many a youth, un- 
versed in the world’s wicked ways, 
sitting with his back to the canvas 
wall, the treacherous cup in his 
hand, part alcohol, part poison; 
boys and girls performing spirited 
‘dances before him to the sound of 
quick music, and the crimp or re- 
cruiting sergeant at his ear, has for- 
gotten home and family, and allowed 
the cockade to be stuck to his hat! 
There must be some secret and 
strong power in music, of whose 
nature I am ignorant. I will give 
you an illustration which I have 
myself received on good authority. 
While a fiddler was rattling out 
“Tatther Jack Walsh,’ or some 
equally spirited tune, a tumbler of 
steaming punch was laid by an ad- 
mirer close to his right hand. Strong 
were its charms, but stronger was his 
sense of duty to the girl on the 
board. On went the furious tune, 
but the dance was not concluded 
when his dazed eyes lighted on a 
hand gliding in through a rent in the 
canvas, seizing on the goblet’s stem, 
and gradually drawing it out,—stem, 
and cup, and sparkling liquid. In- 
expressible was his indignation, but 
still more inexpressible his sense of 
loyalty to the two pair of bounding 
fect. His sufferings were intense 
till the tardy bow and curtsey were 
made; but then sinking back in woe, 
he cried out, ‘Oh, boys! some vil- 
lian out o’ the next tent have took 
my tumbler.’ No one but Homer 
or Zozimus could fittingly describe 
the irruption into the next tabernacle 
and the heady scrimmage that en- 
sued,” 

Just then Charley caught a glimpse 
of the modest young sister of his 
gardening acquaintance, sitting by 
her apparently unva.e suitor, 
far down in a tent. He at once in- 
sisted that all should enter, take a 
slight dose of poison, and not “ have 
the curse of the fair on them.” 
Judging that beer must be the most 
harmless drink, all things considered, 
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he ordered half-a-gallon, and, for a 
wonder, the liquor had the taste of 
beer on it. He had selected the 
table next to that occupied by the 
couple just mentioned. He now 
bent his head, and heard the words 
that follow issuing in very troubled 
tones from the girl’s lips. The young 
man’s part in the dialogue is not 
necessary to be quoted, especially as 
it was given in a half whisper. 
“Indeed, I will not go out with 
you to look for my brother; it is 
only an excuse. It is through his 
neglect and your contrivance that 
we're parted from him. I told you 
more than once that I don’t care for 
you. If I thought you’d be here 
to-day I wouldn’t have come a foot. 
It’s the first and last time of my life 
that I'll visit Donnybrook. If you 
wish to please me, you’ll go and find 
James. I'll stay here till you bring 
him. There’s nofearofme. Mr. 
Redmond there, that’s a friend of 
James’s, will be protection enough.” 
Some urgent pressing ensued, in a 
muttered tone, and the noise of a 
snatch or grasp; but in an instant 
the girl broke away, and was stand- 
ing by Charley’s side, her face 
flushed and tears in her eyes. “ Mr. 
Redmond,” said she, “will you 
allow me to stay in your company, 
and see me home in Denzille Street. 
I have lost my brother in the 
crowd.” “Come, come,” said the 
gallant, seizing her by the arm, 
“your brother gave you in charge 
to me, and with me you shall stay, 
and go home too.” “ By my good 
oak sapling,” said Charley, “if 
my friend’s sister wishes for our pro- 
tection, she shall have it till he finds 
us out, or she is safe at home. Don’t 
disgrace your country by behaving as 
you are doing to a respectable young 
woman.” ‘Ah, then,” said the 
other, “ I'll soon give you payment 
for the lesson in manners you want 
to larn me. Come out if you dara, 
and we'll soon see whois the best 
man.” “With all my heart,” ex- 


claimed Charley, springing up. The 
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girl began to cry, and did her best 
to keep Charley back, but in vain, 
There happened to be a rent made 
in the winnowing sheet that day, 
and out through it went the five 
persons, followed by the most of the 
company, and on the comparatively 
quiet ground in the rear of the tents 
the duel began, the young girl, the 
innocent cause of it, staying close 
in Louis and Edward’s neighbour- 
hood, and forgetting to sob in her 
interest in the progress of the strife. 

The young Tarquin struck at his 
foe with fury, but Charley retained 
his coolness, and received every 
blow, intended for head, shoulder, 
or arm, on his well-seasoned shillelah. 
He was not without making vigorous 
replies, but his foe had learned and 
practised the broadsword exercise 
with basket hilt sticks as well as he, 
and stroke and ward were vigorously 
plied, and the sharp clatter of the 
sticks soon collected a crowd of 
spectators, who witnessed with much 
interest and approbation the skilful 
cudgel-play. At last, Charley, after 


a cunning feint, rapidly changing 
the direction of his attack, struck 
his opponent on the side of the head, 


and down he went. Edward and 
Louis and some others now cried 
out “Enough!” Charley, panting a 
little, seemed inclined to obey the 
general feeling, but the levelled 
champion slowly arose, and though 
dizzy from the stroke, cried out,— 
“I’m worth three beaten fellows 
yet,” and again renewed the fight 
with sullen rage. He found serious 
occupation for Charley’s strength 
and address, till the latter, seizing 
his opportunity, struck his elbow 
with an upward sweep of his stick, 
and dashed his weapon some yards 
away from his unnerved hand, for a 
prey to some prowling jackeen. The 
power of the right arm was now 
gone, still he furiously rushed to 
_close quarters, but it was only to get 


a headlong fall from Charley’s leg’ 


and clenched fist. Just then the 
-young damsel, trembling, but glow- 
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ing with triumph at her champion’s 
success, caught sight of the truant 
brother. She ran to him and bitterly 
upbraided him for his neglect. On 
getting an outline of the late occur- 
rence, he uttered his thanks to 
Charley, awkwardly and shame- 
facedly enough. The rescued fair 
one was not ashamed to show her 
gratitude, and her hands were cor- 
dially pressed by our three friends. 
The brother was anxious to treat 
them as well as he knew how, but 
they declined. They were on the 
move homeward, and advised him 
to follow their example. The advice 
was taken. Our wayfarers, as they 
proceeded city-wards by Leeson 
Street road, had the satisfaction of 
seeing sister and brother following 
in their wake. 

“This adventure,” said Louis, as 
they plodded along the high side- 
path, after working their way through 
the village, “ended more happily 
than another which I heard from my 
father as happening to his own know- 
ledge. A young damsel visited the 
brook in company with a young 
man of her acquaintance, and did 
not return home till one or two 
o’clock in the morning. After she 
became a mother as well as before, 
she urged her seducer to have pity 
on herself and her unhappy babe, 
but he behaved very unfeelingly to- 
wards both. In time he became a 
counseller in good practice, but she 
fell lower and lower in the social 
scale, and her hapless son became 
the associate of thieves. The coun- 
seller happened to be engaged on 
the part of the crown in a case of 
burglary, committed with violence 
to the mmates. The young fellow 
concerned in the crime was sen- 
tenced to be hung, and as his ar- 
raigner was about to quit the court, 
he was informed by his Donnybrook 
victim that he had got his own son 
condemned to the gallows. Whether 
the wretched woman purposely de- 
layed the information for the pur- 
pose of torturing her companion in 
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guilt or not, was unknown to my 
father. You have read something 
like this true narrative in the late 
novel of Paul Clifford. 

The subsequent discourse of the 
three turned on the different duels 
which had been fought on Donny- 
brook Green by Bully Egan, of Kil- 
mainham, Lord Mountgarret, Rich- 
ard Daly, Sir Jonah Barrington, Mr. 
Crosby, brother to Sir Edward, Coun- 
sellor Kelleher, Lord Clare, John 
Philpot Curran, Lord Norbury, Fight- 
ing Fitzgerald, Barney Coyle, the 
distiller, and the Honourable George 
Ogle, author of “ Molly Asthore.” 
For these, and the surprising escape 
of Sir Jonah Barrington and Coun- 
sellor Byrne, when the well-meant, 
but ill-timed, manceuvres of a loyal 
cobbler and his whisky bottle, put 
their horses out of their senses, we 
must refer to the “Stroll over Don- 
nybrook Green,” contributed to the 
DuBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE for 
the month of October, 1861, by the 
present writer. In the paper now 
before the reader some circum- 
stances, merely glanced at in the 
former article, are given in detail, 
and others related for the first time. 
Taken together, the combined 
sketches will, as the writer hopes, be 
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found to contain as much as is plea- 
sant or profitable to be known con- 
cerning the old green and its doings. 

In the year 1855, ever memorable 
in the Fasti of Donnybrook, the 
corporation of Dublin, aided by sun- 
dry munificent donations, empower- 
ed the Right Honourable Boyce 
(then Lord Mayor) and Edward 
Wright, Esq., to purchase the char- 
ter, and all its belongings, from the 
Madden family, for the sum of 
4 3000. Some trouble was, of course, 
incurred in dispersing the crowds 
that would still assemble on the 
Green in the last week of August. 
A pitiable shadow of the ancient 
saturnalia was held for a year or two 
in a neighbouring paddock, but that 
was soon abolished, the Green was 
enclosedand converted into a potatoe 
field, and no longer were deposits to 
the sum of fifteen or twenty hundred 
pounds withdrawn from the Dublin 
savings banks in the last week of 
August. Grumblers assert that there 
has been as much liquor consumed 
in Dublin and its suburbs any late 
year as was swallowed during any 
year of the reign of King Donny- 
brook. Croakers will croak while 
the world endures. 


“éyax 
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GREAT were the preparations at 
the little town of Ballymore ; which, 
if the reader is unable to find in 
a “ Gazetteer,” we may inform him 
is inone of the southern counties of 
Ireland. 

Ballymore is rather an improving 
little town : that is to say— thatched 
roofs are beginning to disappear 
therein ; and in the place of rough- 
cast houses, with small upper win- 
dows and shop-fronts almost as 
meagre, the inhabitants are deve- 
loping their architectural tastes into 
all the refinements of stuccoed walls, 
plate- glass windows, and grained 
doors. We call Ballymore a town, 
because the inhabitants, and the 
neighbourhood generally, call it so, 
although it consists but of two 
streets, diverging from a common 
point, with a cross-street about half- 
way, making it take the shape of an 
A. The local architect who planned 
and superintended the building of 
a row of rather neat dwelling-houses, 
for the humbler classes, in a line 
parallel to one of the main streets, 
and who, being a very young man, 
set up for the wag of the place, is 
said to have suggested the continu- 
ance of this row until another street 
should have been thereby formed. 
“* Ballymore,” he added, in allusion 
to the shape it would then assume 
(he always had to explain his joke, 
which was mortifying), “ would then 
stand Ar in the annals of improve- 
ment.” This row had been erected 
at the cost of a number of enter- 
prising inhabitants in the town, who 
had formed themselves into a build- 
ing company. A shirt factory had 
recently ‘been started in their midst, 
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and had attracted some families from 
the country. Until the houses had 
been built, the old tenements of the 
town had been fearfully over-crowd- 
ed, and disease had often broken 
out in consequence. But the star 
of Ballymore was now on the ascen- 
dant, and progress was the order of 
the day. The town commissioners 
had actually sat upon the sewers, 
pronounced them decidedly offen- 
sive, and were about to work pro- 
digies of reform, both in this matter 
and in that of a fresh-water supply. 
If we wished to swell our story to 
the dimensions of a three-volume 
novel, we might here, very oppor- 
tunely, dilate upon the humours of 
this town, and the people that are 
therein. But we feel impelled to 
hurry our tale to a conclusion, and 
so shall proceed to our more imme- 
diate point—the preparations in 
process amongst its principal inha- 
bitants, which were to celebrate the 
coming of age of the heir to a pro- 
perty, on the confines of which it 
stood. The fortunate young gentle- 
man in question would, upon the 
auspicious day which was now so 
nearly approaching, become the lord 
of some five thousand acres of landed 
property, and of rather better than 
half of this town of two thousand in- 
habitants. The bulk of the people, 
both in town and country, were 
Roman Catholics. The state of 
agriculture, and of the dwelling ac- 
commodation in the district, was of 
anything but as promising and ad- 
vancing a description as the internal 


‘condition of the trade of the town— 


evinced by the markedly improving 
condition of its architectural exte- 
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-Tior—would lead one to expect. The 

farms were small, and the ideas of 
«the farmers as to modern civilisation 
and the improvements which it 
brings in its train, were, with a few 
-honourable exceptions, of a very 
limited description indeed. The 
estate had been managed, during 
the fourteen or fifteen years of the 
minority, by the uncle of the heir, 
aided by a well-intentioned and effi- 
cient agent; but although both of 
these gentlemen had the reputation 
of being kind and considerate to 
the tenantry, this considerateness 
was rather of such a nature as merely 
to keep the people from falling 
back, than of such a nature as to 
cause them to advance. This regime, 
however, was a very popular one 
amongst the farmers, who gloried in 
their dirt and independence. 

Thistles and rag-weeds revelled 
in their pastures; and though the 
corn grew thinly enough sometimes 
upon the worn-out fields, it grew 
thick upon the rotting thatch of the 
houses. It was pitiful to see great 
tracts of meadow land devoted to 
rushes and moss and flags, all for 
want of a proper system of drainage, 
which might have easily been carried 
out, could all the sinall holders who 
were interested in it be got to agree 
to some one joint plan of operations ; 
and it was sad to turn from this un- 
sightly and unprofitable aspect of 
the fields to the equally unsightly 
aspect of the cottages, with ‘holes 
for windows, and only partially 
whitened walls of mud and rough 
rubble. 

Still the people, on the whole, 
were by no means in a state of pau- 
perism. The two excellent gentle- 
men aforesaid were always ready to 
be easy in the rents with a deserving 
tenant who had fallen into any tem- 
porary difficulty, and to give him 
a breathing time to recover himself. 
And if a man had been especially 
unfortunate through the loss of stock, 
or through any lengthened sickness 
of his own, or of any working mem- 
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ber of his family, he might look, not 
only for “time” at the office, but 
even for a gift of cash in hand to 
enable him to supply his more 


‘ pressing wants at seed time, or to 


purchase a beast. 

If, in the main, the crops were far 
more scanty than they ought to have 
been under a more advanced system 
of farming, the people made up for 
this by the scantiness of their per- 
sonal needs. Save upon Sundays 
and holidays, they clad themselves 
in the most antediluviar of rags, 
They were most economical in the 
matter of soap and candles, and 
darning needles and thread. Their 
household furniture was almost né/, 
and their diet was of the plainest and 
cheapest description. A man who 
has an income of £75 per annum, 
and has needs which could not be 
fully satisfied under £ 100, is not as 
well off as a man who has but £509, 
and can manage to exist on £45. 
For the latter is even in a position 
to save ; and such was the position 
of many of these ten-acre farmers, 
who had sums of £50, £100, aye, 
and in one or two cases, a couple of 
hundreds, to their credit in the local 
bank. Such were the people over 
and amongst whom Ernest Fitzgerald 
was to live as landlord. 

The easy regime of his uncle, 
faithfully carried out by the agent, 
had its advantages for Ernest. The 
people were not ready to shoot him 
the moment he came to live amongst 
them. “ Live and let live,” was their 
motto. They had no objection to 
a landlordism which let them alone 
when they were, in their own esti- 
mation, “well enough,” and at the 
same time helped them when they 
neéded assistance. 

But it was highly problematical 
whether, when by long usage they 
had become habituated to this 
laissez aller style of management, 
they would not immediately kick at 
any attempt to deal differently with 
them, or to improve them in spite of 
themselves, 
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Now Ermest was of a very reform- 
ing and improving disposition. If 
he had come into his property when 
he had all the eagerness and impe- 
tuosity of boyhood about him, and 
at the same time had those ideas of 
improvement which he now enter- 
tained in maturer years, he would 
probably have run amuck against 
the people’s prejudice in a very short 
time. But now he had in his favour 
those additional years which had 
landed him fairly into manhood ; 
and, beside this, there was now one 
great charm to ensure him success, 

Utterly humiliated, as he felt, from 
the weakness into which he—who 
had not a little prided himself (to 
say the truth) upon his “ steadiness ” 
—had so recently fallen ; and at the 
same time full of thankfulness that 
he had been saved from the dis- 
honouring consequences to the brink 
of which that weakness had hurried 
him, he sought comfort in the reso- 
lution that he would endeavour to 
the utmost to atone for his weakness 
by devoting himself to a life of use- 
fulness. The spirit of love had 
swelled to great dimensions, and to 
a mature ripeness in his heart. Al- 
though unlawful passion had, in an 
unguarded moment, entered in, and 
for that moment obscured the purity 
of his spirit of love, still that mad 
impulse had been repented of almost 
as soon as indulged in. It had, 
however, had the effect of causing 
him to make a violent effort to 
quench a love which, however pure 
it had been therefore, had led to the 
possibility of such a result ; and his 
eyes had been opened tothe danger 
of playing with such edged tools. 
The boiling passion for Minnie had 
simmered down again into the old 
quiet regard of the early days at the 
Vicarage: his eyes were now suffi- 
ciently opened to see that it would 
be wickedness to suffer himself to 
feel more. But the result of this 
self-control was a craving in his heart 
for a something on which he might 
spend the outpourings of affections, 
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“T will strive to make amends for 
my sin,” he said to himself. “If I 
must have something to love, let me 
endeavour to make my estate my 
mistress, to devote my heart to my 
tenantry, striving for their welfare— 
rot in any spirit of self-love, not to 
please my own eye or my own vanity, 
but from a real desire for their benefit 
and their advancement. If I can 
be, under Providence, the favoured 
means of promoting that benefit and 
that advancement, I may, perchance, 
at the same time, be suffered to re- 
gain that self-respect which by my 
own unrestrained impulses and want 
of self-control, I have now, alas! so 
nearly lost.” 

Emest had not seen Minnie again 
since he had received her forgiveness 
that unlucky night. The poor little 
woman was so much upset by all that 
she had gone through, coupled with 
a sense of her own share of the 
blame, inasmuch as her own yield- 
ing heart had, as far as that grave 
point, given encouragement to her 
friend’s weakness — that she had 
been unable to leave her room the 
following day. The next day the 
doctor had to be sent for. She was 
pronounced to be seriously ill; and 
when, on the third day, Ernest, ac- 
cording to his previously-arranged 
plans, had to start for Ireland, he 
was obliged to do so without being 
able to bid her good-bye ; and, at 
the same time, with the painful re- 
flection that he had been the cause 
of her indisposition by the agitation 
and alarm into which he had thrown 
her. 

On arriving in Ireland he had to 
stop a few days in Dublin, and then 
proceeded on his homeward route. 
Great was his delight upon his ar- 
rival at the railway- station which 
brought him within some seven 
miles of Ballymore, to receive, from 
the coachman who awaited him 


‘there, a letter from Minnie, amongst 


a host of other far less interesting 
documents, This letter assured him, 
in the first place, of her return to 
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rfect health again. She knew 
she told him), and need not dis- 
guise her consciousness that her ill- 
ness must have been a source of 
disquietude to his mind, and, accord- 
ingly, she would commence by talk- 
ing of herself. Having thus, she 
hoped, set his mind at rest, so far as 
that was concerned, she went on to 
reassure him of her complete and 
entire forgiveness and undiminished 
regard. 

“Some people might say that 
I ought to be too indignant 
ever to speak to you again,” she 
wrote ; “but I know well that you 
are as grieved about the past as I 
could be. I know, too, that if you 
were to blame, so also was I. Again, 
it might be said that delicacy ought 
to hinder me from touching on this 
topic in a letter, if I wrote to you at 
all. But, Ernest, I have a very great 
regard for you; and, conscious of 
my own integrity, and assured now 
of yours, I hesitate not to write that 
which I hope and feel assured wili 
take a load from your good, kind, 
and conscientious heart. With all 
my heart and soul I here repeat 
the words of forgiveness which I 
have already spoken to you, and I 
wish to assure you, if the assurance 
is needed, that your happiness and 
your. welfare will ever be as my own 
to me. This letter will reach you 
on the eve of your birthday. God 
send you many, many happy returns 
of it; and may He make you a good, 
a kind, and a prudent head over the 
people amongst whom, on that day, 
you will take up your abode. I 
know your good feelings towards 
them, and your excellent interitions. 
It will ever fill me with the most 
sincere happiness to hear of their 
advancement under your careful 
guidance. And now, dear Ernest, 
good-bye! Perhaps we may never 
meet again! Indeed, had I not felt 
almost assured that we never should, 
I could scarcely, perhaps, have sum- 
moned resolution now to write to 
you, or, at any rate, to write as freely 
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as Ihave done, God bless and be 
with you! Think sometimes kindly, 
but never with warmer feelings than 
those of friendship, about your true 
and constant friend, © 

“ MINNIE SEYMOUR. 

“P.S.—You remember the day 
of my visit with papa to the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital? My friend, the 
lady-nurse there, who was expecting 
a friend of hers to take her place 
for a few months, has been disap- 
pointed. I have written to her by 
this day’s post, offering to go, if I 
may. I could not bear just now to 
go back to the monotonous life of 
the Vicarage ; I should suffer my 
thoughts to dwell too much upon. 
the past, and I know it would be 
bad for me. So, even at the cost of 
separation from papa for the three 
or four months for which I have 
offered myself, I really feel a longing 
to go to the Hospital, and be at work 
—real, earnest, practical work ; and 
I am sure it will all be for the best. 
And when I am there, I shall often 
remember a conversation which we 
had on one of those happy days in 
Egypt. Pray for me, Ernest, that 
I may be of use to the little sufferers 
there. You know how I love <hil- 
dren. I shall be really happy 
amongst them, I know. Again, 
good-bye ! “M.S.” 

Right glad was Emest that his 
excellent uncle had been unavoid-' 
ably prevented from coming to the 
station to meet him, and that he 
could enjoy this letter in private—, 
aye, and have ever such a little bit 
of a cry over it. (Ladies, you will 
not think him the less manly for 
that, we feel assured.) 

It made him feel very happy to 
think that Minnie and he, though 
apart, would, in spirit, be engaged 
together in works of kindliness ; and 
her example confirmed him the more 
in his good intentions, 

“Tt is a good omen,” said he to 
himself ; and the gloom vanished 
which had begun to gather about 
him, while he sped on his way from 
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was occasioned by the consciousness 
he felt of the unworthiness into 
which he had fallen since last he 
had visited those familiar scenes, 
with an ingenuous, innocent heart, 
which now, penitent, as he was, he 
could not feel himself to possess. 

“Forgiven by her, may I not 
hope that I am forgiven at a higher 
tribunal? Let me then proceed to 
a course of expiation, in which, 
though not striving, like the Roman 
Catholic, to earn for myself forgive- 
ness, I may prove that sorrow for 
the past has made me desirous to 
be a better man in the future. Yet, 
now that my particular temptation 
is removed, I cannot give that proof 
by any act of refraining or resistance ; 
but can I not give it by endeavour- 
ing to lead a life of more active 
good—I, who have hitherto lived 
but for my own enjoyment ?” 

As he thus mused the coachman 
turned round to inform him that his 
uncle was approaching on horse- 
back. Right cordially did they 
meet; and, fortified by the letter 
which he had received, Ernest felt 
that he could confront his guardian 
with a countenance free from all 
trace either of distress or of shame. 
That gentleman, giving his horse to 
the groom who accompanied him, 
seated himself beside his nephew in 
the carriage, and the remainder of 
the way seemed short enough as 
they chatted together cheerily. 

Ballymore was almost hidden be- 
hind the display of flags and gaily- 
coloured scarves, doing duty for 
flags, which were displayed at 
every window, and here and there 
were suspended, in fluttering lines, 
across the street. Even those who 
had curtains of lively hues had 
taken them down (at the suggestion 
of Ernest’s uncle), and hung them 
from their window-sills, after the 
fashion of dwellers in Italian towns 
upon their festal day. The effect 
was most picturesque. And what 
a triumphal arch there was at the 
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junction of the principal streets!» It 
was right across both of them; and 
the programme was, that Ernest 
should proceed down one’ street;. 
up another, and then strike away for 
Ballymore-house, by a road. which’ 
branched off from that by which 
they had come, just: before the en- 
trance to the town. In short, going 
through Ballymore at all was‘a-sort 
of work of supererogation. The 
people, however, were determined’ 
that the horses should not have this 
extra labour imposed on them, for 
they took them from the carriage as 
it paused in front of the arches, and 
while Ernest received and gracefully: 
replied to an address from the town 
commissioners, a set of stout young 
fellows harnessed themselves with 
ropes, and acted as steeds for the’ 
remainder of the journey. 

And what shouting and cheering: 
there was! And how the people 
pressed forward to the sides of the 
carriage, pushing and struggling, 
and nearly tumbling over each other 
in their eagerness to get an early 
shake of the young landlord’s hand } 

And if the shouting and cheering 
was kept up to a late hour that 
evening, and if some of the good 
souls did not go home very steadily, 
well, let us say that was mainly 
owing to the excitement of their joy! 
If the whisky and ale which flowed 
freely in front of the hall-door did 
go to some of their heads, why, 
perhaps, on an ordinary occasion it 
would not have affected them so 
markedly. And the Bailiff, next 
day, told the Agent that there was 
“not a man of them that he could 
really have called dhrun&, if he was 
put on his Bible oath to swear it; 
but a mortial lot of them was quare 
and hearty !” 

There was a great feast on the 
next day. All the tenants from town 
and country sat down to dinner in 
a .monster shed, which had been 
erected on the lawn. And when all 
had had their fill, and when Ernest’s 
health had been drunk with three 
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fimes three, and a profusion of sub- 
sequent cheering, which called itself 
‘Nine times nine,” accompanied 
with a storm of clapping of hands 
held high above the heads of the 
élappers, who rose to their feet ‘to 
perform the ovation, their young 
landlord got up and made the fol- 
lowing speech to them : 

“ My very dear friends and 
tenants, you have kindly applauded 
the toast which has just been given, 
with a forest of hands ; but I could 
almost wish that there was one big 
hand amongst you all, and for all, 
that I might now take it and shake 
it, and press it to my lips and 
heart, and show you how unfeign- 
edly I——” 

(Here the hurraing and another 
storm of hand-clapping, and cries 
of, “ That’s the boy for ye,” drowned 
his further utterance.) 

When Ernest again obtained a 
hearing, he continued—“ My dear 
friends, I hope that none of you 
will imagine that the years of travel- 
ling about the world which I have 
been permitted to enjoy, will make 
me restless, or cause me to desire 
still to run away from home, Far 
from it! I have had my fill of mov- 
ing, and nothing could make me 
happier now than to come, as I 
have come, to settle down and live 
amongst you !” 

Here a voice cried: “ We'll give 
you lave, after a bit, to go away agin, 
jist for wonst, if ye’ll come back 
soon with a purty wife along wid 
ye ? 

This sally was of course a signal 
for hilarious applause. . 

Ernest, though just then in the 
mood which, probably, a great many 
young swains and damsels have been 
m at some one time or other in 
their lives—a sort of “ I-shall-never- 
marry ” mood—could not help join- 
ing in the merriment. Whenit sub- 
sided, he continued,— 

“This much I have learnt from 
my travels. I have learnt to study 
the rest of the world—to see what it 
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is like, and what are its habits ; and 
wothing would gratify me more sin- 
cerely than to be allowed’ by you, 
my tenants, when I get to know you 
more intimately and individually, as 
I trust I very soon will—(hear, hear) 
—to be willingly allowed by you to 
enter into your plans when you seek 
to.do aught for the improvement of 
your comfort or of your position ; so 
that if there be anything of value in 
the experiences I have gained, I may 
give you the benefit of it. (Hear, 
hear! hear, hear!) On a property 
like this, farmed by such a number 
of small cultivators, I know that it 
would be impossible for me to'do as 
an English landlord does for his sub- 
stantial farmers with their two or 
three hundred acres a-piece, namely, 
to build your houses and barns for 
you, and to make the many other 
improvements which the English 
landlord makes, And therefore it is 
that, instead of claiming it as aright, 
that I should have a finger in the 
pie whenever you wish to make an 
improvement ; I ask it as a sort of 
favour. Yet ¢hus far I propose to 
establish a right to be consulted, 
Were I to offer to do all that may 
have to be done when that desire 
arises for considerable changes ' and 
improvements, which I make bold 
to hope will soon be felt’ amongst 
you, I should have little left to live 
upon myself. But this I now offer 
to do. I am sure that there are few 
English landlords who do not spend 
at the rate of at least one, if not two 
shillings in the pound of their rentals 
every year in property improve- 
ments. Iam prepared to do the 
same. (Hear, hear! hear, hear! and 
another storm of hand-clapping,) 
I am prepared yearly to lay out 
amongst those of you who are willing 
to abstain from making any change 
without first consulting with me, and 
who are willing, furthermore, to make 
changes at my suggestion—both par- 
ties agreeing thereto—a sum equal, 
if needs be, to two shillings in every 
pound of my income.” (Applause 





































































































































































































repeated, with cries of “ We'll all 
Ernest - 
continued, “ Now, though I only 


consult you, never fear !”) 


promise this co-operation (let it be 
clearly understood) to those who will 
improve in accordance with my ideas 
of improvement, you may be sure 
that 1 shall always be open to rea- 


‘son ; and whenever I find, on con- 


sultation with yourselves, that my 
ideas cannot be carried on to your 
advantage, I shall be a willing learner 
from your practical experience, and 
teady to give way, until we meet 
upon some middle course, which will 
satisfy us both. And I trust that I 
shall ever find in you the same readi- 
ness to meet me half-way. (Loud 
cries of ‘ Niver doubt it, yer honor |’) 
One word more. Most of you differ 
from me in creed. I trust that 
though we go to different places of 
worship, no man will ever have it to 
say of any of us that, in our dealings 








Two years have elapsed since the 
events narrated in the last chapter. 
Ernest is a proud and a happy man, 
and yet a sad and a lonely one. 
Happy he is, because his temperate 
and kindly policy towards his tenants 
has not only endeared him thoroughly 
to them, but it has succeeded beyond 
his warmest expectations in filling 
them with a real desire to improve, 
and all because he took the right 
way of setting about it. Their la- 
borious exertions in their own be- 
half, aided by the skilled inspection 
which he took care to furnish, in 
addition to his own shrewd but less 
practical suggestions, and by his out- 
lay in the supply of material, had, in 
that brief space, already effected a 
wonderful change in the appearance 
of the estate. 


He is also a proud man ; for his - 


county has just returned him to Par- 
liament, the Roman Catholics and 
‘the moderate Conservative Protest- 
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with one another, we act as anything 
but fellow-Christians, each of us 
striving, according to the best of his 
ability and the dictates of his con- 
science, to reach the same Heaven. 
And may the blessing of that Heaven 
be upon both you and yours!” 

Here Emest sat down amid a 
tumult of applause, feeling very 
much overcome, and thinking what 
a great deal he had left out that he 
had intended to say, or not said just 
as he wished to. But he had said 
enough to convince his people that 
they had got a young landlord with 
his heart in the right place ; and 
many a one returning home that 
evening said that “it was worth 
waiting those many years to get the 
like ; and that if there was more of 
his sort living amongst their tenants, 
ould Ireland would not be such a 
shamed country before the world as 
she has been !” 


ants combining in his support. An 
extreme “ Nationalist,” (as the gen- 
tleman was called) had canvassed 
for a short time against him; but 
those who knew what Ernest had 
done for his own tenantry, and had 
accordingly waited on him with a re- 
quisition to come forward, said that 
they could not ask a better farmers’ 
friend than he was, and did not see 
how a “ free Ireland” could better 
their condition. They would rather, 
they said, pay rent to such a young 
man as that, than have no rent to 
pay, and, at the same time, no such 
man to be their friend. So the 
gentleman of the Nationalistic prin- 
ciples went somewhere else, and 
having found a weak spot where the 
Conservative candidate was a gentle- 
man of fashion, who seldom came to 
his Irish estates, and knew few of his 
tenants by sight, was returned by an 
overwhelming majority over the head 
of the chosen representative of land- 
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lord interests, after a prodigious row, 
at which a regiment of infantry only 
added to the excitement by being 
made a helpless butt for the attacks 
ofthe mob. And Ernest was elected, 
unopposed, as the junior member for 
his own county. 

But we have said that Ermest was 
asad and alonelyman. Lonely he 
naturally was, because he was still 
unmarried; and single blessedness 
at Ballymore Hall was very different 
to single blessedness while roving 
about the world, and constantly fall- 
ing in with congenial companions, 
And he was very sad, because a few 
months previous to the time of which 
we now speak, the steamer in which 
he knew that Minnie Seymour was 
to have sailed from Suez to Bombay 
to join her husband, had foundered 
at sea, and all on board had perished ! 
Gladly then—so far as he could be 
glad at anything after the death of 
one who was so near to his heart— 
did Ernest hail the change, and the 
increased occupation of body and 
mind promised by the new phase of 
life which was now before him, 

He had been in London some 
few weeks. His chimney - piece 
was studded over with invita- 
tions to balls and parties of all de- 
scriptions. But although he, being 
a bon parti, and, furthermore, an 
M.P. for an important constituency, 
was much sought after, both by 
managing mammas and no less mana- 
ging statesmen’s wives, he we..t out 
but little. And because he was so 
grave, owing to his sorrow for his 
friend—his friend, not his Jove; for 
he had learnt to school his heart 
aright in that respect—people set 
him down as being rather “fine,” 
an accusation of which Ernest was 
most thoroughly undeserving. 


There was a great reception at the 
Foreign Office on a certain night in 
June. Ernest had passed through 
the crowded rooms in the magnifi- 
cent new building near the Horse 
Guards. He had talked politics to 
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afew men, and discussed pictures 
and the last opera with some young 
and old married women. He always 
rather avoided girls, because he felt 
in no humour for flirting, and he 
considered that he would find no 
favour in their eyes in consequence. 
Little did he wot that when some of 
the young ladies in question dis- 
cussed their male friends from time 
to time at their “ five o’clock teas,” 
he was often spoken of in most 
favourable, nay, flattering terms, as 
the young Irish Member who zever 
flirted, and looked so sad, and yet 
looked as if he could be so very, 
very loving ; and then they said that 
she might consider herself a fortu- 
nate and happy girl who could draw 
forth from its recesses the large 
heart which apparently lay hid be- 
neath that seemingly unmoved ex- 
terior. 

There was a general and constant 
flow down the broad staircase of the 
Foreign Office. Ernest was in one 
of the corridors below, having just 
handed some lady friends to their 
carriage. ‘‘ Lady Warden’s carriage 
stops the way!” was echoed from 
without: and a movement was made 
close to him. A group of young 
men surrounded a lady, whose back 
was turned to him. One of them, 
when the carriage was called, step- 
ped forward and offered her his arm, 
saying, “ Allow me the pleasure !” 
“ That’s too bad,” said another. “But 
for me, the carriage would not have 
been here this half-hour, and yet 
that lazy fellow, Lambert, is to have 
the satisfaction of handing you to it.” 

“T like to divide my favours,” 
said a sweet voice, with a laugh. 

“Do you not feel sufficiently re- 
warded in having conferred the ob- 
ligation, Captain West ?” 

The lady’s figure had recalled 
a bye-gone memory to Ernest’s 
heart. The voice did so still more, 
The owner of the voice now turned 
to pass him, and he beheld—Kate 
Glover ! 

There was no mistake about it. 








| 
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It was she,.and nobody else. Re- 
cognition followed the meeting of 
their eyes as quickly as thunder fol- 
lows lightning, unexpected as was 
the rencontre; and a delighted re- 
cognition it was on both sides, as 
they shook each other warmly by 
the hand. 

“ Lady Warden's carriage stops 
dhe way |” yelled the impatient and 
Beery linksman from without. 

“ You really must drive on, coach- 
man, and let the next follow!” ex- 
elaimed a fussy policeman. 

The beau who had offered his 
‘arm looked daggers: at Ernest for 
the interruption, which was none the 
less displeasing to him: on account 
of the marked cordiality with which 
the beauty by his: side had greeted 
the young Irish M.P., whom “ no- 
body knew” (in the parlance of a 
certain set of would-be rulers of the 
male world of fashion). “Confound 
that fellow, Fitzgerald!” he after- 
wards said to other choice spirits 
with whom he was walking home: 
“He’s not one of ourselves—no+ 
body ever heard of him before this 
season. He keeps himself to him- 
self, and yet the women all make so 
much of him. I hate your men of 
whom the women say, ‘He is so 
nice!’ Why can’t a fellow be like 
everybody else? Your mice ladies’ 
man is a creature who never betted 
in his life, unless it were a pair of 
gloves to a pretty girl at Ascot—is 
adab at pool, and yet never plays 
it out of a country-house—never gets 
into debt, like:us poor devils, be- 
cause he is too slow a muff to care 
for enjoying life; and in Parlia- 
ment gets up'and makes a speech 
ail full of bombast, which passes for 
feeling and oratory, and ensures him 
one or two leading articles next day, 
which make him fearfully conceited, 
for all that he pretends to be modest 
about it. One can’t help hating 
those fellows. One always feels that 
their ‘ niceness’ is thrown in one’s 
teeth, as much as to say, Suge. can’t) 
you be like him?” 
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“Yes, bai Jove!) Hawwid sort 
of. milksops ; just clever enough to 
make them doubly objectionable !” 
replied one of the speaker’s com 
panions, from behind a huge cigar 
which he was sucking.at indolently, 

But we are wandering from our 
narrative. The carriage having been 
detained by a cry of —“ Lady War 
den coming out!” from two of the 
young men, in a breath, Kate 
entered it, after having hurriedly 
given her address to Ernest, and 
charged him to come and. see her 
soon. A: quiet-looking, little old 
lady, whom: he did: not know, had 
entered the carriage before her.. Er- 
nest now looked around, but in vain, 
for some friend who could: explain 
to him the mystery of Kate Glover’s 
appearance in London society, in 
which, too, she was apparently se 
thoroughly at home. 

Presently an old Oxford acquaint 
ance, who was also in Parliament, 
Game up and said, “ Come along, 
Fitzgerald, let’s go. I’m tired of 
this crush ; ain’t you?” So Ernest 
went home, thinking his friend would 
be sure to know, and that the 
mystery would be at once unravelledi 
But whenever he was on the point 
of asking him about her—and he 
was very nearly doing so three or 
four times—his courage always failed 
him. For he did not wish to speak 
of that Oxford history to anyone 
with whom he was not very intis 
mate, and:so he feared to broach the 
subject. 

It was long before he slept that 
night; and he voted himself the most 
unhappyand miserableof men. Poor, 
dear Minnie Seymour dead, and by 
such a sad and untimely end! And 
this girl whom he had not the 
courage to ask to be his wife at 
Oxford, somebody else had asked, 
and won, and brought into the very 
créme de la creme of London society! 
and yet, was it not on his own ac 
count, or out of slavishness to 
“caste,” that he had not asked hep 
to marry him? Was it not rather 
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out of respect to his father’s memory 
that he had resolved not to make 
an “unequal match?” True! and 
yet to think that some man (could 
he be Lord Warden, or somebody 
Warden ?) had had no such scruple, 
and had married her ; and that' she 
was now going out as independently 
as if she had been in London society 
all her life! 

Ernest writhed in his bed with 
chagrin and vexation, and not a 
little jealousy. 

“Am I fated all my life to love 
no one but other people’s wives ?” 
he asked himself. ‘I wonder if her 
husband was one of those fellows 
round her? Could not have been, 
though, for they were all alike at- 
tentive. Husbands don’t pay such 
profuse attention to their wives, at 
any rate, not in public ; and besides, 
only the little old lady went away 
with her in her carriage. Who was 
the little old lady, I wonder? Some 
one to whom she was giving a lift 
home, I suppose; or husband’s 
mother, perhaps. Of course, she 
must have been the husband’s 
mother! Wonder what sort of a 
man her husband can be! Some 
brute of a fellow, very likely, who 
votes everything a bore that his wife 
wishes to go to, and leaves her to go 
off by herself, or with the old lady, 
and to be flirted with by all the 
young dancing dogs in London!” 
And having let this idea get hold of 
him, Ernest began to take quite an 
aversion to the supposed neglectful 
husband ; and then he began to 
think about his old friend again. 
“* How handsome she is! She al- 
ways looked queen-like, and now she 
looks more so than ever. But what 
a strange rencontre! The last per- 
son in the universe that I should 
have expected to meet, and the very 
last place, certainly, that I should 
have expected to meet her in! 
What a strange world we live in !” 

The reader will scarcely be sur- 
prised to hear that this young gen- 
tleman, for all that he had been 
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rather avoiding ladies’ society since” 
he had come to town, called on* 
Lady Warden next day, at as early’ 
an hour as was compatible with the’ 
tules of fashionable society. 

And when, with palpitating heart,. 
he was ushered into the drawing-: 
room, he found there, not the object? 
of his search, but the quiet-looking,- 
little middle-aged woman whom he! 
had seen entering Kate’s carriage the’ 
night before at the Foreign Office: : 

Ernest bowed,.a little shyly. ‘“T 
had hoped to have the pleasure oft 
seeing Lady Warden,” he said: 

“You have that pleasure,” saidé 
the little woman, with a merry laugh,- 
holding out her hand, and shaking! 
Ernest’s warmly before he had re’ 
covered from his surprise; ‘ Mri: 
Fitzgerald, I may almost say that I 
know you, though you do not know® 
me. My acquaintance with you, how** 
ever, only commenced after we had! 
left the Foreign Office last night. My® 
dear Kate would not let me go to? 
bed until she had told me all about! 
you, and your old regard for her’ 
eight or nine years ago.” 

“But, Lady Warden, pray, be sof 
kind as clear up the mystery of Missi 
Glover’s appearance here, in the! 
best London society, and, I presumeys 
under your chaperonage—that is to 
say, if she is Miss Glover still. For 
I vow I had thought last night that’ 
she was Lady Warden, and that shet 
had married since I had last had the 
pleasure of seeing her.” 

“‘T saw your mistake the moment 
you entered this room ; and, know- 
ing your old interest in my niece): 


. took in the situation at a glance.” 


“Your niece, Lady Warden |” 

“ Yes, Mr. Fitzgerald—Miss Kate! 
Glover, a/ias Miss Warden, is m 
niece. My brother-in-law, Sir Ralph’ 
Warden, having been supposed to! 
have died childless when quite’ a 
young man, my husband, Sir Johny 
succeeded to him. He, poor, dear: 
soul, died about four years ago. We 
had no children, and the estates: 
were about to pass away into the 
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hands of a distant branch of the 
family, when some papers were found 
in my brother-in-law’s desk, showing 
that, while at Oxford, he had been 
privately married to Kate’s mother, 
who, doubting somehow the validity 
of the marriage, from his having con- 
cealed it for fear of incurring the 
displeasure of his relations, and hav- 
ing, accordingly, left her there for 
a full year before his somewhat 
sudden death, had never told his 
family of her claim to be recognised 
as his lawful wife. She had one 
child—namely, Kate—and she had 
a brother who, on her dying from a 
broken heart, poor thing, a short 
time after the death of her husband, 
had taken this child into his charge, 
at the same time changing his quar- 
ters from near Abingdon, where he 
had previously lived, to the other 
side of Oxford. The moment that 
my lawyer found the papers respect- 
ing the marriage, he caused inquiries 
to be made, the result of which was 
that the excellent Mr. Glover, not 
without many a pang, gave up his 
sister's child to me. She has been 
abroad with me ever since —in 
Rome, Paris, and elsewhere—and 
this is the first year of her appear- 
ance in London. She has already 
created quite a sensation, which, I 
flatter myself, is due quite as much to 
the dear child’s personal attractions 
as to the fact of her being an heiress.” 

Ernest devoutly wished that she 
was not an heiress: for already in 
his heart he was longing to make 
her his, and yet he felt that his suit 
might be misconstrued. It was bad 
enough, he felt, that he should run 
the risk of its being said of him that 
he would think of Kate Warden fora 
wife when he had never permitted 
himself to think of Kate Glover in 
that capacity. But it would be worse 
still to have it said that he who 
would not ask the penniless gar- 
dener’s niece to be Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
would hasten torequest the rich Baro- 
net’s heiress to do him that favour. 

But while this question was dart- 
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ing through his mind, he could not 
refrain from the hearty rejoinder 
which rose to his lips when Lady 
Warden spoke of her niece’s per- 
sonal attractions. 

“No one who had ever seen her 
could fail to be attracted by her,” he 
said, with ardour. 

“Mr. Fitzgerald, I shall make 
bold to tell you that I know the 
history of your parting from this at- 
tractive young lady, and I—~., 
Hush! here she comes herself.” 

And the door opening, Kate en- 
tered, radiant with stately loveliness: 
more of the woman, but not more 
of the lady—for that would have 
been impossible. 

“‘ My dear, dear old friend!” said 
Ernest, with tears glistening in his 
eyes, and taking both her hands in 
his, and holding them there, as he 
gazed into her face with all the old 
love of bygone days—aye, and with 
more than he had ever gazed with 
before—for in those days he had 
felt that, for her sake, he must curb 
his ardent glances; and now there 
was no longer a barrier betwixt the 
twain. 

“T have often longed in day- 
dreams that thishappy moment might 
arrive,” said she to him, “The 
greatest pleasure which my elevation 
into this new life ever afforded to 
me has been in the hope with which 
it has inspired me that I could, at 
last, meet you as an equal; and now 
the meeting has come.” 

* And so all those bygone years 
have not chilled our old regards !” 
said Ernest, squeezing the two hands 
which he held in his own. 

The imprisoned hands pressed 
him in reply, and the mesmeric in- 
fluence of the mutual heartfelt grasp 
thrilled their two souls at once, and 
made them one! 


A few days later, Kate, and Er- 
nest, and Lady Warden, were seated 
by the side of “the Row,” in the 
rear rank of the line of chairs near 
Hyde Park Corner. 
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“What puzzles me is, that you 
are still single,” Ernest had just said 
to Kate. 

“You mean to flatter me, of 
course,” she replied, “and to inti- 
mate that it cannot have been the 
fault of my male friends. I must say 
that I never felt tempted to take a 
husband from my former sphere ; 
and now it is perhaps fortunate for 
me that it was so. Indeed, I could 
not have done so. I know no man 
amongst my uncle’s friends whom I 
could have brought myself to accept 
as a husband. You must not think 
me affected. You have forced me 
to speak candidly by raising the 
question. And then, as for the men 
I see around me here—why, when 
they come heaping their attentions 
on me—as you have seen two or 
three doing since we have been sit- 
ting here, in their false, artificial way 
—I could never drive from my mind 
the thought—‘ Ah, my fine sir! had 
I been Kate Glover still, you would 
have flirted and flirted as much as 
you dared; but as for proposals of 
marriage (of which I have already 
had my share), that would have been 
quite another thing ! Oh, it has made 
me feel so bitter sometimes as to 
make me almost turn misanthrope !” 

“Miss Warden! Kate! Do you, in 
speaking thus, mean to rebuke me ?” 

“Not I, dear friend, by any 
means. I hope we know each other 
better.” 

“ You know then, full well, do you 
not ? that it was for my dead father’s 
sake, and not from any false feelings 
on my part, that I took the course 
which once [ did towards you ?” 

**I know it well—perfectly well,” 
she replied, making patterns with her 
parasol in the dusty walk at her feet. 

* And can you, then, believe that, 
as I would have done then, had I 
dared—so do I now—for yourself, 
and for your dearly-beloved self 
alone—ask you, Kate, to become 
my own wife ?” 

“Dear Ernest! my belief in your 
sincerity, now, as then, is only sur- 
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passed by my love, which has only 
awaited that word from your lips, to 
declare itself wholly yours !” 

For a few moments they sat in a 
happy silence, and then Kate said, 
softly and shyly,— 

“‘ Dear Ernest! I may confess all 
to you now. My heart leapt back 
to you—I could not have restrained 
it if I would—when I saw your glad 
face at the Foreign Office, last week, 
and read your soul in your eyes! 
Oh, how thankful I was to see you 
still unchanged, and to feel that I 
could now meet you on an fequal 
footing! The very next day, Ernest, 
ere you had been an hour gone from 
our house, one of the best Jartis in 
England was at my feet. I had 
never loved him—barely liked him, 
Yet I believe he liked me for myself 
as well as for my fortune. But I 
almost exulted as I said /Vay to the 
poor fellow! Forgive me, Ernest! 
You will not, I know, feel hurt when 
I confess my triumph—not over you 
—far be that from me! but the tri- 
umph of the plebeian blood that is 
in me over ‘caste! Caste forbad 
you once to ask me for your bride, 
I have ceased to be considered ple- 
beian’; and a nobleman of the oldest 
blood has offered me his hand. I 
have refused him—refused him since 
it appeared to me possible that I 
might yet be asked in marriage by 
the commoner for whom once—not 
in his own eyes, I know, dear Ernest, 
but in the eyes of the tyrant world 
—I was not good enough. Could 
I have believed it possible that you, 
when you said farewell to me at 


~ Oxford, would have thought a union 


with me a degradation to yourself, 
I would have married this man tri- 
umphantly the moment in which you 
knew of the removal of the barrier 
which existed between us. To be 
revenged on the affront I would have 
risked a life-time of unhappiness! But 
knowing right well your real feelings 
towards me, I triumph only at my 
having had it in my power to accept 
him (poor fellow), and thus being 
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able ‘to refuse him, in order that I 
may the better show you how truly 
my heart is yours/ Oh, Ernest, I 
¢an give to you now, and do give it 
with all my soul, the heart I had 
once fo keep from loving you [” 

“ And I, too, Kate ; my own darl- 
ing, my boyhood’s love! There 
seems to be double joy in letting 
loose the passion which once was 
chained. Heaven bless you for con- 
ferring on me a happiness greater 
than I have deserved !” 


‘They were returning through town 
from their honeymoon in Switzer- 
land, and on their way back to Ire- 
land ; and had taken a stroll down 
to the spot in the Row where 
those words of true faith had been 
spoken, when whom should they 
meet but Major and Mrs. Gooderich. 
The sight of them gave Ernest a 
pang ; for they recalled to his mind 
his dear lost friend, Minnie Sey- 
mour. He was surprised at the very 
smiling faces with which they met 
him, Although he knew that his 
present happiness must give them 
real pleasure, still he felt there should 
by mghts have been some look of 
sorrow mingled with the joy, when 
they had not met since the sad cata- 
strophe of the shipwreck had been 
made known to them. 

“ Kate, you have often heard me 
speak of Mrs. Gooderich, and of 
our dear mutual friend, poor Mrs. 
Seymour !” 

“Poor Mrs. Seymour? Rich Mrs. 
Seymour, you should have said” — 
exclaimed the Major. 

“What can you mean, Major?” 
asked Ernest. 

“Mean? Why, that her husband 
has just got an excellent appoint- 
ment in the diplo——” 

“ Her husband! But herself?” 

“Mr. Fitzgerald!”—said Mrs. 
Gooderich—*“ you surely can never 
have received my letter! I thought 
not at the time—else I should surely 
have heard from you in reply.” 

“What letter ?” 
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“A letter that I addressed to your 
place in Ireland, saying that Minnie 
was alive and well !” 

Ernest grasped her hand with a 
cry of wondering joy. 

“No! I never received the glad 
news. But how can it be possible ?” 

“*T will tell you. She never en- 
tered that ill-fated ship. A letter 
met her at Cairo from her husband, 
saying that he had been offered an 
appointment at Berlin, and was on 
his way to enter upon his duties 
there. So she awaited him in Cairo 
—they went to Berlin together; 
and have been there ever since, 
And what is more, I hear from a 
mutual friend that he is so vastly 
improved. He missed her terribly 
when she came over to England, 
and quite fretted about her. Then 
the Governor-General took a fancy 
to him, and placed him on his Staff, 
When in that capacity, he was sent 
to a native prince, on a confidential 
mission, his conduct of which won 
for him golden opinions in high 
quarters, The result of this was that 
he was kept steadily at work at one 
thing or another, to his no small 
benefit in every respect. Aroused 
and drawn-out, he has become quite 
a different man. I always felt as- 
sured that there was something in 
him, and it has come out at last. 
And Minnie, since she rejoined him, 
has found the benefit of the change 
in him, I know; for her letters to 
me breathe of nothing but happiness, 

“ Thank God for it!” said Ernest, 
“Kate, dear soul; you are not 
jeaious when you see me taking so 
hearty an interest in another man’s 
wife — especially when you know 
what friends we once were ?” 

“No, my old man! I could not 
be jealous. You have been too 


constant to me for that !” 

“ My true wife,” said Ernest to 
Kate, when they had bid good-bye 
to that excellent couple; “do you 
suspect how very fond I was of 
Minnie Seymour once?” ; 

“‘ Have you not told me, dearest ?” 
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“T told you as of one I believed 
to be dead. Yet now that—thanks 
to goodness—she still lives, I feel 
that I ought to reassure you. Minnie 
Seymour was my early friend—my 
playmate. We were thrown into 
such close and intimate intercourse 
together that— she being a dear 
friend, and neither sister nor wife— 
I doubt whether any man in my 
position could have refrained from 
falling in love, as I confess I fell in 
love with her. That it was wrong 
to do so, I readily acknowledge, and 
heartily have I since grieved for it. 
Yet, had I not glided unconsciously 
into the temptation, it would never, 
assuredly, have laid its hold on me ; 
a hold which, when once it had 
taken its grip, it was too sadly diffi- 
cult to shake off, But, Kate! how 
hallowed do I feel my love for you! 
For I was given strength to conquer 
that real, first-sight love for you, at a 
time when I felt that to cherish the 
affection would be a sin; and now, 
my darling own one, I have been 
more than rewarded, by being per- 
mitted, for the first time in my life, 
to open my whole heart, and have 
been blessed by finding a whole 
heart ready to meet it. Oh Kate, 
Kate—love of my soul! if you but 
knew the ecstacy of being able to 
indulge freely and unreservedly in a 
love for that which is not ‘ Forbid- 
den Fruit.’ ” 

“My dear old goose, have you 
not yet found out that I, too, am in 
the same predicament? Although 
I felt that I dared not love you, I 
cherished the happy recollection of 
you throughout all those years, and 
that, too, Master Ernest, mark you, 
without even so muchas a morsel of 
Platonic sandwich to support me 
on the way! I had no interlude by 
way of equivalent to your Minnie 
Seymour !” 


A Postscript. — The foregoing 
tale has been criticised as an incon- 
gruous mixture of “ goody” and 
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“ daddy.” Well, there are some 
people in the world—happy people, 
we suppose, we must call them—the 
current of whose inner nature runs 
so serenely and calmly, that they 
may find it very difficult to realise 
to themselves the mental turmoil 
caused by a great temptation, not 
because they are so strong to resist, 
but because they are so passively 
immovable! So they look wonder- 
ingly and severely at the wrestlings 
and occasional stumbles of others 
who are constituted differently to 
themselves. ‘They consider that if 
people are at all religious, it must be 
impossible for them to have any “ of 
that sort of bad” in them at all; 
and if they witness a combination 
of “ goody” and “ baddy,” they set 
down the individual in whom that 
combination exhibits itself as little 
better than a hypocrite. 

The object of this tale has been to 
show that while impulsive and warm- 
blooded people, not naturally vicious, 
are in as great danger, sometimes, of 
going astray as those who are so, 
there is a safeguard for them, and 
for all, in the cultivation of the spirit 
of religion. Perchance, the perusal 
of our story may impress on some 
readers one of those leading lessons 
which the true spirit of religion 
teaches. “ Charity suffereth long, 
and is kind—thinketh no evil !” 
Had we chosen to spin out this 
tale, we might have introduced some 
severely righteous character who 
would have been “ very properly 
scandalised ” at the “ shameful go- 
ings-on of Ernest and Minnie, and 
she a married woman, too! and both 
of them pretending to be so good !” 
But there are few who cannot, from 
amongst their own circle, draw such 
a picture for themselves. So, con- 
tenting ourselves with the hope that 
the perusal of this tale may have 
“strengthened some weak-hearted ” 
ones—aye, and even have helped 
to “raise up some who have fallen,” 
we bid our readers Adieu ! 
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Dreams after sunshine may be reck- 
oned among the greatest blessings 
bestowed by Providence on man- 
kind. Not the dreams which reflect 
our own immediate thoughts, and 
said by Dr. Forbes Winslow to be 
the precursors of insanity ; not the 
dyspeptic nightmares meeting out 
more or less deserved punishment 
to a late dining and wine-mixing 
generation ; not the fevered concep- 
tions that haunted the childhood of 
Charles Lamb; not the romantic 
visions of pleasure-houses for Kubla 
Khan, and Abyssinian maids and 
songs of Abara; not the mysterious 
creations, the fantastic terrors con- 
jured at night for us by our disturbed 
nervous system ; but the bright pic- 
tures that arise before our mind’s 
eye in daylight, as we stroll to the 
quiet river side in a glorious summer 
afternoon, as we sit at church, and 
as we pursue our daily avocations ; 
pictures of our El Dorado, our Eden, 
our Heaven upon earth, when our 
hopes are to be realised, our aspira- 
tions in this world to be attained, 
and our complete happiness to be 
infallibly secured. 

A French writer, rather ingenious 
than profound in his theories, specu- 
lates at length on the possible con- 
dition of a man whose existence 
should be divided into two equal 
portions, one real, the other imagin- 
ary. Could an individual, though 
immersed in the lowest destitution 
during the day, behold before him 
a continuous series of scenes of 
affluence, prosperity, and success, 
when he closes his eyes at night, his 
life might be as pleasant as if he had 
been the special object of the bounty 
of Providence, as if he had been 
one of those exceptional beings occa- 
sionally sent into this world with all 


the gifts the Creator can bestow on 
the creature. 

Let us take Thomas Styles, a 
wretched pauper, whose existence 
has been a miserable struggle against 
absolute starvation, without a roof 
over his head, except the dingy 
white- washed workhouse ceiling ; 
old, blind, lonely; with barely a crust 
to munch between his toothless 
gums. Suppose a beneficent fairy 
were to endow him regularly between 
sunset and sunrise with a number of 
visions, presenting another and to- 
tally opposite existence, in which he 
should revel in the luxuries of a 
Lucullus ; in the magnificence of a 
Lorenzo dei Medici; in the power 
of a Napoleon. Suppose, on the 
other hand, a malevolent witch were 
to cast an evil spell on Sir John 
Madapolain, the well-known million- 
aire baronet, late of Bombay, and 
now of Northumberland Gate, Hyde 
Park, and that he should suffer in his 
sumptuous mansion from a succes- 
sion of recurring nightmares, in which 
he wanders about the streets selling 
cabbages as a costermonger, is ar- 
rested by the police, is committed 
for three months to the treadmill, 
comes out of prison utterly destitute, 
becomes a professional vagrant and 
rogue, sleeping in casual wards, and 
tramping about the country without 
shoes, without other food than an oc- 
casional turnip orpotatoe, stolen from 
the field ; he freezes, he starves, until 
driven by despair to commit a bur- 
glary, he is caught red-handed, tried, 
and condemned to ten years of penal 
servitude. Dives would then be on 
a level with Lazarus, and it would 
be difficult to decide which fate 
would be preferable. It would be 
like our old friends Box and Coz. 
The life of the one would be by day, 
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that of the other by night. It mat- 
ters little the saying that the wealth 
of Dives is a tangible, actual fact, 
whilst that of Lazarus would be a 
mere product of dreamland. 

Half our burdens and our conso- 
lations in this world depend on the 
working of.our imaginations. Who 
has never been haunted by a terrible 
dread, hanging over him like a heavy 
cloud, which, after threatening a 
storm, suddenly disappears, leaving 
a clear sky behind? And who has 
not been often buoyed up for months 
or years by expectations of a con- 
summation devoutly wished for—ex- 
pectations growing smaller and beau- 
tifully less, until they vanish into 
thin air? 

To say that anticipation confers 
greater felicity than realisation, is no 
new discovery, no enunciation of an 
important truth hitherto hidden at 
the bottom of a very deep well. 
Indeed, I have an impression that 
an ancient potentate, a certain So- 
lomon, King of the Jews, known 
in his time as a_ remarkably 
wise man, must have been per- 
sonally acquainted with that fact, 
when, after having revelled in the 
arms of some hundreds of beauties, 
after having possessed countless 
treasures, after having been attended 
by thousands of obsequious servants, 
ready to obey his slightest whim, 
and followed by myriads of horse- 
men, prepared at his beck and call 
to lay down their lives, he exclaim- 
ed: “Vanity of Vanities—al] is 
Vanity !” But it does not follow that 
because a truth is not altogether 
new that it is not worth repeating ; 
and, at all events, there are many of 
us who may not have found out 
practically that day-dreams are the 
brightest part of existence. I have, 
myself, at different periods, enthralled 
delighted assemblages, like Paga- 
nini; I have strutted along with a 
haughty gaz+ towards men, and a 
compassionate one towards women, 
like Don Juan; I have luxuriated 
in the splendours of Oriental mag- 
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nificence, like Monte Christo; I 
have scattered as chaff the armies 
of the enemy before me, like Na- 
poleon; I have become the happy 
husband of a certain fair one, who 
is as far above my reach as 
one of the pale distant stars that 
twinkle in the vault of Heaven, 
I have found myself at St. James’s 
Hall, electrifying a numerous and 
fashionable audience by my exquisite 
and profound reading on the violin 
of Mendelsohn’s Song Without 
Words ; by my brilliant performance 
of a sonata of Beethoven; by my 
extraordinary execution of the Car- 
nival de Venice on one string. An 
enthusiastic crowd has covered me 
with bouquets, and whilst triumphant- 
ly and proudly bowing my thanks, I 
am suddenly called upon to remem- 
ber the unpleasant fact, that I have 
never touched a fiddle in my life. 
My small and insignificant figure 
has assumed grand proportions. My 
locks have changed their customary 
fiery auburn for a raven hue. My 
eyes have acquired a depth of colour, 
a commanding yet bewitching glance, 
irresistible to behold. A soft, long, 
silken moustache has sprouted from 
beneath my nostrils, and I am the 
admired of all female admirers. 
Donna, Julia, and Haydée, are at my 
feet ; Lady Clara Vere de Vere is 
deeply smitten with my charms: 
Lady Corisande is ready to throw 
over Lothair, if I say but the word, 
No Duc de Richelieu, no George 
Villiers, no Admirable Crighton, no 
Faublas, no “ First Gentlemen in 
Europe,” has ever played such havoc 
in feminine hearts. I could fill 
the Divorce Court with aristocratic 
cases, were it not for my innate 
virtue ; for I have been a Joseph to 
many a frisky matron. I could wed 
the loveliest heiresses, were I not 
greatly embarrassed as to the object 
of my choice. I might become :a 
candidate for the hand of a Royal 
Princess, had not nature endowed 
me with a retiring disposition. There 
is no end to my mental successes, 
37 
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until I am restored to sober reason 
by the disagreeable recollection of 
the somewhat contemptuous refusal 
I received only the other day, when 
I offered to my landlady’s daughter 
my hand and I will not say 
how many hundreds a year. By 
the way, that pert young person 
left the room with a quiet little 
laugh, and a humiliating allusion to 
my grey hairs I shall not easily 
forget. 

I have lived in a magnificent 
castle, in a fair situation, in one of 
the southern counties; I possessed 
an extensive park, enriched by noble 
woods and enlivened by numerous 
antlered stags ; a picture-gallery as 
choice as that of the Pitti Palace ; a 
vast hot-house out-rivalling that of 
Kew ; gardens tastefully laid out and 
surpassing in beauty those of Boboli ; 
a stud of horses of proud lineage 
and rare breed, scarcely equalled by 
the Ex-Emperor of the French in his 
palmiest days; a chef de cuisine in 
whom Ude and Careme, Soyer and 
Francatelli, would have recognised 
a brother, and who daily produced 
choice repasts of exquisite viands, 
true creations of the loftiest culinary 
genius. My wife, with graceful dig- 
nity, performed charmingly the duties 
of hostess, to the numerous and dis- 
tinguished assemblage that continu- 
ally and eagerly crowded our 
saloons; that contemplated with 
wonder the sumptuous and yet 
tasteful furniture, the malachite 
gates, porphyry columns, ivory stair- 
cases, tropical exotics and gay 
flowers; the brightly - plumaged 
foreign birds; the delicate Sevres 
vases, fantastic Majolica ware, 
strangely-painted Dresden China, 
and the precious collection of 
ancient and modern statuary. Whilst 
gazing with admiring eyes on the 
marble embodiment of the genius of 
a Canova, a Thorswaldsen, a Flax- 
man, and a Gibson, our noble and 
illustrious guests would be enchained 
by the dulcet strains of a Patti, a 
Titiens, a Lucca, a Santley, and a 
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Graziani, expressly engaged for my 
morning concerts. Unexpectedly, 
the efforts of art on the part of the 
architect of my castle, resolve them- 
selves into their own element, and I 
am recalled to stern reality by the 
receipt of an imperious mandate 
from my tailor, who is mean enough 
to demand the speedy settlement of 
a certain long-standing debt, with 
threats in case of non-compliance. 
Nor is military glory unknown to 
me. The command of the French 
army was entrusted to me, immedi- 
ately after the ill-fated battle of 
Gravelotte, vice Bazaine, ignomini- 
ously dismissed. On the 27th of 
August, 1871, leaving one division 
to amuse the Prussians, I marched 
forward with the whole of my avail- 
able forces, amounting to 100,000 
men, towards Briey. Wewere soon 
after pursued by Prince Frederick 
Charles, with three entire corps ; but 
notwithstanding the parity of our 
force in numbers, I refused a general 
engagement, proceeding swifty north- 
wards by forced marches. I lost a 
few guns, and I sacrificed some 
thousands of men left behind as 
prisoners, just as a man allows a toe 
to be cut off to save the rest of his 
body. I pressed forward, unmindful 
of all, excepting to effect a junction 
with MacMahon. As I neared him, 
the enemy succeeded in coming up 
with me, and I had barely time to 
form a line of battle, and to despatch 
aides-de-camp to inform the Marshal 
of my presence. Prince Frederick 
Charles, instead of awaiting for rein- 
forcements, as prudence dictated, 
fell upon me, determined to rout my 
troops before the arrival of Mac- 
Mahon. In this he almost succeed- 
ed ; for my men, tired and dispirited, 
fought in a half-hearted manner, and, 
after some hours of combat, they 
were beginning to give way, when 
the hero of Magenta made his ap- 
pearance, and after another brilliant 
flank march, attacked furiously the 
Prussian left wing. After a severe 
and hotly-contested battle, the 
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enemy, who made a stubborn resist- 
ance, was overpowered by our over- 
whelming superiority, and was com- 
pletely defeated with enormous 
slaughter. The Germans hastily re- 
tired, leaving twenty-thousand dead 
and wounded and ten thousand pri- 
soners, with many guns in our hands. 
At last the tide had turned. We 
had won a great victory. Paris was 
being fortified ; the whole nation was 
arming ; I was at the head of nearly 
a quarter of million of men ; I enter- 
tained great hopes of driving back 
the enemy and compelling him to 
withdraw beyond the Vosges when 
‘ . I slipped over a piece of 
orange-peel on the pavement, and a 
bruise on my knee recalled me to a 
painful sense of the unsteadiness and 
uncertainty of my own private affairs, 

Neither have I been a stranger to 
the greatest domestic joys. I have 
wandered on the shores of the Lake 
of Como, say near the Villa d’Este. 
A hot day in June was drawing to its 
close, and I was sitting in a grove 
‘where the air was laden with the 
delightful scent of roses, pinks, jas- 
mines, lilies, myrtles, anemones, 
violets, and wild tulips, and where 
blossomed the olive, orange, palm, 
fig, almond, and peach trees. Beside 
me was reclining a beautiful brunette, 
‘whose eyes of wondrous lustre were 
gazing up to mine with deep tender- 
ness, whose playful sallies amused 
‘me, whose wit enlivened me, whose 
soft voice enthralled me, whose heart 
beat in perfect unison with mine. 
Two children, the one a lovely little 
girl six years old, the other a noble 
boy of three, rushed in our midst 
with exulting cries: ‘Papa, Mam- 
*ma, look at the pooty ’ittle bird. Oh 
‘do look!” “Oh the pretty ‘ittle 
bird!” screamed the merry young 
gentleman, climbing on my lap and 
‘submitting to being duly petted and 
caressed, after which he toddled in 
pursuit of his sister, who was vainly 
endeavouring to catch a linnet. As 


* night cast its black veil around us we 
‘ fell into a state of silent yet delicious 
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happiness. The warmth of the 
weather; the splendour of the sky, 
dotted with myriads, and myriads 
of bright stars, themselves centres 
of far-distant worlds; the chirp- 
ing of the cicade, the singing of 
the nightingale, the flitting of the 
glowworm, the heavy perfume of the 
flowers—all combined to create an 
absorbing, overpowering sensation 
of sensuous rapture. Our delicious 
solitude was broken upon by a 
pretty peasant girl, full of simple 
grace, surpassing, in her plain, 
coarse dress, many of our high-born 
dames in quiet dignity, and who 
summoned us to our evening repast 
in the adjoining villa where we were 
residing. A light meal, consisting 
mostly of cakes and fruits, of new 
honey, of luscious figs, of ripe 
peaches, of sweet melons, washed 
down by Asti-spurmanti and by white 
Capri. With many kisses to the 
little ones—and_ not infrequently to 
their mother—I had succeeded, by 
promises of heavy bribes of porten- 
tous toys to be purchased, to induce 
them to retire . when the 
spell was broken, and hard, cold, 
prosaic life, resumed its weary course. 
My children were as the dream- 
children of Charles Lamb and Alice 
Weston, and like them will never be 
born this side of the Great Resurs 
rection. She, their mother, is rising 
from her seat at church, and is 
haughtily following her parent from 
the family-pew to the family-carriage, 
whilst John, the magnificent foot- 
man, is holding the door, evidently 
wishing me to recognise the im- 
mense distance existing between him 
and me. And as for her, she be- 
stowed nota glance on me. Weall 
bask in the rays of the sun, but we 
do not suppose that the sun notices 
every individual being that is per- 
mitted from afar to enjoy and to be 
vivified by its glorious sheen. 
Some of us, if at all endowed 
with imagination, have mentally 
feasted at Buckingham Palace, hunt- 
ed at Compiegne, become merchant 
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princes on ’Change, defeated Glad- 
stone or Disraeli by the superiority 
of our oratorical powers, and beaten 
the Attorney-general by the strength 
of our forensic displays. At the 
bidding of equally fantastic philan- 
thropists, fever has ceased to burn, 
disease to slay, famine to starve, 
and ignorance to kill both body and 
soul. And why should we crush 
these gay or benevolent phantoms, 
which, like the mirage in the desert, 
representing zerial lakes of limpid 
water or plains of luxuriant verdure, 
impart strength to the worn traveller, 
encourage him in his toilsome and 
painful journey, and hold out to 
him visions of bright expectations of 
brilliant success— of heavenly peace? 
Why should we willingly renounce 
the happiest moments of existence ? 
What matters it that misery and 
disappointment, and ruin, and sick- 
ness, and early death expect us? 
They cannot deprive us of the plea- 
sures of anticipation—of the bright 
gleams of gladness that light up the 
gloom of our lives, and which at 
least permit us to revel in our earthly 
paradise, be it for ever so short 
an instant. It is all gained, and, 
to use a vulgar simile, it is so much 
saved out of the fire. If we can 
dream and be happy, though it be 
ever so transitorily, let us do so 
rather than be awake to the cruel 
reality. Away, then, with the pedan- 
tic philosophy of these maxims. 

“It is necessary that we should 
sufficiently weigh the objects of our 
hopes, whether they be such as we 
May reasonably expect from them, 
what we propose in their fruition, 
and whether they are such as we are 
pretty sure of attaining in case our 
life extend so far.” 

The Right Honourable Joseph 
Addison wrote with cold prudence, 
and it is fortunate for mankind that 
his dictates are so little followed. 
How barren and matter-of-fact ex- 
istence moe be ome only con- 
templated the e, and, if be- 
fore we cael Ter an object, we 
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believed its possession would render 
us contented. It is the chase, not 
the seizure of the spoils—it is the 
illusions of life, not its material en- 
joyments—that render the earth en- 
durable, at least to too many of us, 
“If we hope for what we are not 
likely to possess, we act and think 
in vain, and make life a greater 
dream and shadow than it really is.” 

No, Mr. Spectator, we do not 
think and act in vain, since the 
thought and action procure us hap- 
piness, even if it be of a fleeting 
kind, and the attainment of happi- 
ness in some shape or way is the 
aim and end of all our efforts, all 
our enterprises. Neither do we ren- 
der life a greater dream and shadow 
than it is; but we make the dream 
more pleasant, and the shadow less. 
black and heavy. 

Perhaps the vision of Alnaschar 
was the most lightsome moment that 
sanguine youth had ever experienced, 
or would have experienced under 
even the most favourable circum- 
stances. Had he realised his hun- 
dred drachmas he would have car- 
ried on a petty huckstering trade, 
and have shared the ordinary lot of 
his like. He would to a certainty 
have wedded a wife, who would 
most probably have turned out a 
scold, or a slattern, or an extrava- 
gant hussy, who would have borne 
him numerous children, and who 
would have ruined him, or hen- 
pecked him, or led him through a 
course of misery, of privations, and 
of struggles, to keep the wolf from 
the door. Supposing, on the other 
hand, that his most confident calcu- 
lations had been verified—that his. 
small capital had been doubled at 
every {fresh venture, until his cash 
had swollen into 1000 drachmas, 
and the 1000 multiplied into 10,000 
—that he had left the earthenware 
and crockery line for the manufac- 
ture of earrings and bracelets—that 
instead of dealing in plates and 
basins he sold diamonds and rubies 
—that his fortune had increased in 
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geometrical progression, until he 
had become the Rothschild of the 
day—that he had purchased horses 
and eunuchs and houses, and asked 
in marriage the Grand Vizier’s 
daughter—that the greedy and tyran- 
nical minister had consented to that 
young lady’s union with her wealthy, 
if plebeian, lover— that the fond 
husband of the Vizier’s child had 
shown his affection for his high-born 
spouse by bestowing upon her the 
famous kick—that, instead, reduced 
his basket of pottery and his hopes 
into a thousand pieces. Well, it is 
easy to perceive that a vain, igno- 
rant, and conceited upstart, as Al- 
naschar would prove to be, would 
have awakened susceptibilities with- 
out number—that he would have 
inspired jealousies, heartburnings, 
and envy—that his old friends would 
have hated him, and his new friends 
despised him—that his gentle-bred 
wife would have ridiculed him, and 
perhaps bestowed upon him the fate 
of George Dandin—that his career 
would have been a series of disap- 
pointments, vexations, and _heart- 
burnings, notwithstanding his appa- 
rent worldly success, so that he 
would never have felt such unalloyed 
delight for half-an-hour as his reverie 
had afforded him; and that, per- 
haps, he would have been ready to 
resign wealth and honours foranother 
such brief period of complete hap- 
piness. 

And, then, have we not the immor- 
tal Sancho Panza, the brave squire 
of a chivalrous master? Did not 
the proverb-spinning follower, and 
humble friend of the valorous Knight 
of the Rueful Countenance, dwell 
with ecstasy on the promised reward 
of his faithful services, that was to 
be the government of an island? 
When trotting on his gray ass, along- 
side of Rozinante, he would naively 
repeat all the benefits to be derived 
from the attainment of the high 
post of governor. He would, first 
of all, line well his purse with heavy 
doubloons, after the wont of go- 
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vernors ; he would wed his daughter, 
Mari-Sancha, to a count, with in- 
numerable quarterings; he would 
drink cool draughts and eat warm 
meats ; he would rest his fat body 
in fine linen over feather couches ; 
he would be continually replenishing 
that huge paunch of his ; and his 
mind dwelt with longing delight on 
the pleasures in store for him. But 
alas, poor Sancho! the reality was 
very different from the anticipation 
in his case! When he had the go- 
vernment of the important Island of 
Barataria bestowed upon him, after 
delivering three judgments, worthy 
of Solomon, and he sat down to re- 
cruit exhausted nature before an ele- 
gantly laid-out table, an evil spirit, 
in the shape of a physician, stood 
beside him, and Sancho had hardly 
touched a mouthful when dish after 
dish was whisked before him un- 
tasted. Partridge was unwholesome ; 
fricasseed rabbit, indigestible ; veal, 
hard ; olla podrida, injurious ; fruit, 
acid; and the unhappy governor 
was starved lest he should make 
himselfill. Neither did he receive 
a maravedi of salary, perquisites, 
fees, presents, tithes, or any income 
of any description whatsoever ; and 
after the assault given to the island, 
in which the unhappy governor was 
knocked down and trampled upon 
by his own men, that ill-treated 
functionary skulked to the stables, 
and saddling his beloved ass, he 
strode forth, announcing to the 
Major-domo, that he would rather 
fill his stomach with onion soup than 
starve ; rather sleep in the open air 
in freedom with a rough-skin cover- 
ing, than lay between cambric sheets 
and clothe in sable furs in restraint, 

And how many among us there 
are who, when they have reached 
the goal of all their aims, when they 
have attained the dearest wish of 
their soul, find themselves starved— 
aye, their hearts starved and their 
minds starved, for lack of sympa- 
thetic feeling and sympathetic intel- 
lect! Nothing is worse than the. 
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hunger of the soul; to thirst for 
love, and to find dull indifference 
and selfish coldness; to long for 
spiritual companionship, and to find 
fatuous emptiness and barren stu- 
pidity. To witness the case of Wil- 
fred of Ivanhoe, whose history was 
commenced by Sir Walter Scott, and 
completed by the great Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh. That brave 
young gentleman raved about the 
charms of the Saxon Rowena, who 
was the idol of his dreams, the ob- 
ject of his distant worship. Well, 
Rowena was but a woman after all, 
and yielding to the romantic adora- 
tion of her lover, which flattered her 
vanity, she accepted him, as we all 
know, as her husband, for the better 
or for the worse, and as it proved 
for him, decidedly for the worse. 
For he found in his yellow-haired 
bride, a helpmate for whom he had 
no mental affinity ; one, who resting 
on her ancient descent and relying 
on his weakness, ruled him with a 
rod of iron, treated him with neg- 
lect, if not with absolute disdain ; 
one who had really never cared for 
him, and who had evidently given 
what little love she was capable of 
feeling, to the apathetic Athelstane, 
When the scales fell from the un- 
happy knight’s eyes, he awoke from 
his dream, to find how different was 
the reality. How he must have de- 
plored that it had ever ceased to be 
the distant, impossible dream that 
had nerved his arm in battle, that 
had caused him to slay so many 
Paynim knights, to unseat from his 
horse the proud Templar Sir Brian 
de Bois Guilbert, and to conquer 
the burly Front de Boeuf. And poor 
Wilfred had to abandon in despair 
the fair Rowena, who had rendered 
his life wretched, and who, as soon 
as the rumour of his death arrived, 
consoled herself quickly with Athel- 
stane the Unready. 

Day - dreams offer, even to the 
most matter-of-fact, to those who 
never soar above the level of the 
earth, a boundless field of happy 


speculations, of pleasant anticipa- 
tions, of gratifying contingencies, 
which seldom cease to be shadows, 
but which, at all events, serve to 
cheer though not to inebriate, some 
of our dreary hours. Nota few of 
us have been saved from utter wreck, 
by one solitary light which, Jike an 
ignus fatuus, eventually disappears, 
but which has guided us for years in 
the true direction, and has prevented 
us from sinking into the Slough of 
Despond. In dreams we have not 
only roses without thorns, but we 
have roses when we should otherwise 
have had thistles and prickly briars. 

It is not to be denied that our 
natural vanity, our self-conceit, our 
brilliant idea of our own powers, 
afford food for most of the creations 
of our imagination ; and many of us 
believe that if opportunity only fa- 
voured us we should speedily and 
surely rise to eminence, to wealth, 
and to honours. Tom Mezzotint is 
firmly convinced that were only the 
Hanging Committee to relent, and to 
admit to the exhibition his grand 
historical picture of Ad/red burning 
the Cakes, numerous connoisseurs 
would gather round it, would inspect 
it carefully, would admire it in rapt 
silence, and would then express 
their warm gratification at having at 
last discovered an original genius. 
They would then produce their 
cheque-books, and bid eagerly for 
the valuable canvas, eventually glad- 
ly secured by a lucky purchaser at 
four figures. 

Harry Foolscap is fully persuaded 
that one day the conspiracy of edi- 
tors against him will break down, and 
that his novel of “ Ambition ” will en- 
liven the pages of the popular maga- 
zine, TheBucklersbury,; that his essays. 
in Zhe Growler will attract the atten- 
tion of literary men ; that his comedy 
of the Zhree Wallflowers will draw 
enormous audiences at the Theatre 
Royal, Pall Mall. 

Young Flintscratch only requires. 
the advance of fifty pounds to set 
him up in business, to enter the 
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Stock Exchange, to become a great 
speculator, to make loans to foreign 
governments, to become a million- 
aire, to rule the markets, to become 
a mighty power in the City. 

The gravedigger could play Ham- 
let far better, if he could only have 
the chance, than Kemble and Kean, 
Macready; Phelps, and Fechter ; and 
the apothecary is fully satisfied that 
he would make an excellent Romeo, 
and looks forward to the day when 
showers of bouquets and storms 
of plaudits will welcome his first ap- 
pearance in his new character. Pretty 
Emily Polkington eagerly looks for- 
ward to Captain Fitzblazer’s next 
letter ; and she knows he means to 
propose the first time he comes 
home from “Gib.” She recollects 
the delicious walks in the Spa at 
Scarborough, the warm whispered 
words of love, the intoxicating 
waltzes in his arms in the Assembly 
Rooms ; the disapproval to the flir- 
tation of her father, who sceptically 
declares Fitzblazer to be a rake and 
a fortune hunter; she is sure he is 
a much-calumniated, honourable, 
noble-minded gentleman, and is con- 
juring gleeful images of connubial 
felicity in which his figure stands 
always smiling, graceful, and tender 
beside her. 

It would be a pity to deprive these 
hopeful individuals of their rose- 
coloured glasses. The time will 
come soon enough, when Tom 
Mezzotint, who has no more idea 
of drawing than a Spanish cow, or 
colouring than a chimney sweep, 
will be glad to paint public-house 
signs for a bare crust. When Harry 
Foolscap, after having lost the best 
years of his existence in trying lite- 
rary composition, for which he is as 
fitted as an elephant, and having 
passed through numerous bitter dis- 
enchantments, will limit his ambition 
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to providing paragraphs and scraps 
to the papers, thankful to earn there- 
by a paltry pittance scarcely enough 
to prolong the sufferings of his wife 
and children. When young Flint- 
scratch,then become old Flintscratch, 
a miserly bachelor leading a sordid, 
solitary, and unloved life, notwith- 
stancing the considerable sum of 
money he has certainly screwed, and 
scraped, and squeezed together, will 
sink to a premature and unhonoured 
grave, through a fever caught owing 
to his penurious habits. When grave- 
digger-Hamlet will be hissed off the 
stage, and apothecary-Romeo will be 
received with laughter accompanied 
by pieces of orange-peel and strips 
of apple-rind by the country au- 
diences, before whom these worthies 
managed to make an appearance, 
When Emily Fitzblazer mee Polking- 
ton, pretty no longer, will deplore her 
fate, and bitterly lament the mo- 
ments she foolishly consented to 
wed a showy heartless profligate, who 
squandered her fortune, ill-used her 
in his drunken moods, and deserted 
her with her children as soon as he 
became tired of her, and she was ro 
longer able to feed his extravaganc«. 

So our El-Dorado, reached with 
difficulty, is frequently but a barren 
plain, a sandy desert full of wild 
beasts, and venomous reptiles and 
bitter, poisonous fruits. When we 
have succeeded in struggling up to 
Olympus, we too often discover, to 
our intense mortification, that it 
differs but little from Hades. 

Let us, then, cherish our illusions, 
my masters, until our eyes become 
dim, our hairs blanched, our figures 
bent with years; until we are sum- 
moned to the Promised Land, where 
an eternal vision of happiness and 
ineffable light may be with us for 
evermore. ¥. &a 












Lorp PLUNKET (continued ).— Mr. 
Plunket, though defeated in the 
House of Lords, was still resolute in 
his determination to carry some, 
even the smallest, measure of relief 
to his Catholic fellow-countrymen. 
Early in the session of 1822, Mr. 
Canning introduced a Bill for the 
admission of Catholic peers into the 
Upper House, and Mr. Plunket, 
then Attorney-General, supported 
that measure. He said, “ that the 
cause of the exclusion of Catholic 
peers was not because they were 
dangerous counsellors, but because 
the House of Commons, in the reign 
of Charles II., suspected the King of 
being a Catholic, a fact which, though 
unknown at the time, was afterwards 
ascertained to be the case. The 
House dreaded a Catholic successor 
to the throne, but that cause had 
passed away, and the exclusion was 
now intolerable. The Bill for their 
admission should have his warm, 
cordial, and unalterable support.”! 

The strong feelings entertained by 
the subject of our memoir in favour 
of Catholic Emancipation, were far 
from loosening the ties of affection 
which had long bound him to the 
faith of the Established Church. 
Though reared in the belief of the 
Unitarians, he had subscribed to the 
Thirty-Nine Articles,to the mysteries 
of the Athanasian creed, and to the 
other doctrines contained inthe Book 
of Common Prayer. 

From his early boyhood hehad been 
the intimatefriend of William Magee, 
Archbishop of Dublin; they had 
been nursed by the same nurse, 
sheltered under the same roof, both 
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were firm in their convictions of the 
errors of the Church of Rome, but 
one was tolerant, the other was in- 
tolerant — Plunket was convinced 
that by persecution his Catholic 
fellow-countrymen were kept aloof 
from the reception of the doctrines 
in which he himself believed; he 
therefore felt, conscientiously felt, 
that the assault upon the Catholic 
faith, which he laboured to free from 
all manner of trammels, was to be 
carried on by the force of reason- 
ing, rather than by that of persecu- 
tion. Nothing would be easier, he 
supposed, than to convert the Irish 
people by means of earnest and 
zealous missionaries. ‘ The priests,” 
he had the rashness to say, “ especi- 
ally in the country parts, were ig- 
norant and awkward, inefficient as 
logicians, and timid and blundering 
in society.” He expressed, too, his 
conviction “that such men could 
make no manner of stand against an 
ably organised and simultaneous 
assault, from the eminently expert 
divines and scholars, which Trinity 
College was then daily sending 
forth. The Irish peasantry,” he 
added, “were naturally so quick- 
witted, that they would not fail at 
once to perceive the superiority 
which the Protestant clergymen were 
certain to maintain in a public dis- 
cussion.” Archbishop Magee con- 
curred with Mr. Plunket, and hence 
the origin of the movement of 1822, 
known as “The Second Reforma- 
tion.” Mr. Plunket’s erroneous im- 
pressions were derived from his ac- 
quaintance with one or two country 
priests, who had been invited to 
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some fashionable tables solely to be 
laughed at.” 

The scheme for converting the 
Irish people to the Protestant faith 
by means far different from persecu- 
tion, is thus traceable to one who 
never lost an opportunity to de- 
nounce the evils of the penal code in 
whatever form they existzd. With 
the second reformation came the 
horrors of the famine of 1822. De- 
plorable was the condition of the 
peasantry in that memorable year ; 
hundreds of thousands were living 
on charity; in one county, that of 
Clare, the numbers receiving relief 
amounted to 99,639, and in Cork, 
122,000, And yet from this fam- 
ishing people did the absentee 
landlords receive and spend in hap- 
pier countries no less a sum than 
four millions of pounds. Taxation 
went on, too, increasing; the na- 
tional debt of Ireland, which in 1803 
amounted to forty-three millions, 
had risen, at the time of the Con- 
solidation Act of 1816, to eighty 
millions.* In the midst of this wide- 
spread desolation arose on all sides 
an embittered cry against the system 
of tithes—nor did that cry originate 
from the Catholic clergy, or from the 
Catholic people alone. One of the 
first petitions against the tithes was 
from the High Sheriff and Protestant 
landed proprietors of the County of 
Sligo, and was presented to the 
House of Commons‘ on the 15th 
May, 1822, by Mr. Cooper, M.P. 
for that county. Mr. Plunket took 
an opposite view of the petitioners’ 
case. “ He did not believe that the 
calamities of Ireland arose from the 
tithes. The situation,” he said, 
“of the Protestant clergy in many 
parts of Ireland, was most distress- 
ing. It was the exactions of heavy 
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rents by the landlords, and not of 
tithes by the clergy, that had op- 
pressed the people, and it was too 
often the case that when the land- 
lord had levied everything for his 
rent, the clergyman was left to deal 
with an insolvent tenant, and was 
forced to abandon altogether his 
claim.” 

In order to remedy this state of 
things, Mr. Goulburn, Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, moved for leave to 
bring in a bill to regulate the tithe 
system in Ireland, and to empower 
fhe clergy to make leases for twenty- 
one years, transferable to the land- 
lord, which would be binding on his 
successor. Mr. Plunket supported 
the measure: “The rights of the 
Protestant clergy he would ever de- 
fend ; and no authority, not even 
their own approbation, would ever 
induce him to consent to compro- 
mise the rights of the Church.” 

With the famine came agrarian 
outrages, which the Government 
papers dignified with the appellation 
of an insurrection. Here and there 
landlords were shot, bands of men 
traversed the country with faces 
blackened, and wearing white shirts 
over their clothes, sometimes de- 
manding arms, but more frequently 
demanding bread. 

The first thing that occurred to 
the British Government to meet this 
great calamity was a new and im- 
proved Insurrection Act. This act, 
together with another for the sus- 
pension of the writ of Habeas Corpus, 
was introduced at once, and carried 
by the Marquis of Londonclerry, 
better known to history by his former 
title of Lord Castlereagh. Mr. Plun- 
ket spoke in favour of both of those 
measures. A summary of his speech 
in the House of Commons on that 
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occasion appeared in the Dublin 
Morning Post of the 8th of July fol- 
lowing, and he is there reported to 
have said, that “ He felt, as an Irish- 
man, the degradation of shutting 
out his country from the pale of the 
constitution, even for an hour; but 
he saw and acknowledged the neces- 
sity which demanded it.” The right 
honourable gentleman proceeded to 
thank the gentlemen of England in 
that House, who took so deep an 
interest in preserving the liberties 
and the rights ofhis country. “ He 
believed that if there was any differ- 
ence in the feeling of the Insh and 
English members of the House of 
Commons, with regard to the welfare 
of Ireland, it was in favour of the 
latter. It had been said by a noble 
authority alluded to that night, that 
the penal laws against the Catholics 
atteuded them at their birth, and 
followed them to their graves. But 
these had been now removed ; and 
was this a proof that there had been 
no consideration for the condition 
of Ireland? The great statesman 
(Henry Grattan), now no more, 
whose name had been justly de- 
scribed as being identified with that 
of Ireland, had greatly raised the 
commerce and constitutional liber- 


ties of his country. Did this prove 
that there had been no consideration 


for Ireland? There was the Union 
also ; was that nothing for the coun- 
try? There were different opinions 
upon the subject, but his was that the 
Act to which he alluded was its salva- 
tion. The present Government of 
Ireland found, on their arrival in that 
country,a conspiracy ripening into re- 
bellion, and before they could adopt 
measures to put it down, the noble 
marquis had to encounter the addi- 
tional evil of famine. All that could 
reasonably be expected the Govern- 
ment of Ireland had done. If honour- 
able members knew what was the 
state of Ireland they would not object 
to the passing of the bill as a tempo- 
rary measure. Honourable members 
knew not the state of suffering, op- 
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pression, and degradation, to which 
the people had been reduced by in- 
surrection. No system of despotism 
had ever existed more goading and 
abominable than that adopted by 
the miscreants who took part in the 
insurrection: murder, robbery, and 
house-burning, had been resorted to 
in order to obtain absolute dominion 
over landed property. There was 
no crime they were not ready to 
commit, in order to carry into execu- 
tion their lawless despotism over the 
rest of the community. In the 
county of Cork, not less than sixteen 
human beings suffered capital punish- 
ment. In Limerick, and other coun- 
ties, the number of punishments 
were more extensive. He could 
assure the House that these execu- 
tions had not the desired effect ; but 
when the Insurrection Bill passed 
the effect ceased. With respect to 
the clause which took awayjthe trial 
by jury, he was satisfied the Bill 
would be useless without it. The 
system of terror which prevailed in 
the different counties would have 
stopped the course of justice. The 
most respectable jurors would have 
been intimidated, and unable to dis- 
charge their duty. He had first re- 
ceived a communication from the 
Crown Solicitor of Cork, stating that 
the greater part of the law expenses 
of the county had been occasioned 
by having to maintain roo persons 
in the gaol of Cork, who sought 
security from the terrorists. They 
were kept in prison as a place of 
safety, to save them from these mur- 
derers. In one instance a person 
ventured out, and was murdered. 
The renewal of the bill was neces- 
sary.” 

Great powers had been bestowed 
by those Acts on the Marquis of 
Wellesley, then Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland ; but this nobleman has never 
been charged with unmercifully ex- 
ercising those great powers. In- 
deed, the Marquis, from the con- 
ciliatory and kind way in which he 
spared the suffering people, and 
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from his courtesy towards the Ca- 
tholic leaders, some of whom he 
entertained at the Castle, soon be- 
came unpopular with the Orange 
party. 

“A striking instance,” writes the 
Hon. David Plunket, “ of the politi- 
cal arrogance that once disgraced 
the loyalty of many Irish Protestants 
was exhibited shortly after the be- 
ginning of the Wellesley Vice-royalty 
in 1821. So soon as the Orange- 
men of Dublin understood that the 
new Lord-Lieutenant had come to 
Ireland for the express purpose of 
breaking down their old ‘ ascend- 
ancy,’ they determined to show that 
they would not submit to the new 
system without a struggle. 

“ Two circumstances occurring in 
the summer of 1822, largely contri- 
buted to stimulate their zeal against 
the innovators of their ancient privi- 
leges. 

“In the first place, George 1V., 
when accepting an invitation to din- 
ner at the Mansion House, had 
stipulated that ‘the glorious, pious, 
and immortal memory’ of William 


III. should not be given ; and again, 
Lord Wellesley had forcibly pre- 
vented the dressing of King Wil- 
liam’s statue in College Green on 
the r2th of July—a mummery in 
which the Orangemen had annually 
indulged, in commemoration of the 


battle of the Boyne. The latier 
considered that their most sacred 
feelings had been violated, and forth- 
with planned revenge. An oppor- 
tunity of showing their spirit was 
soon afforded them, by a visit which 
the Lord-Lieutenant paid to the 
Dublin Theatre. On this occasion 
an organised party of Orangemen, 
numbering nearly a hundred, packed 
the pit and upper gallery of the 
theatre, and having caused much in- 
terruption and disturbance through- 
out a portion of the performance, 
and having used the most offensive 
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language—such as, ‘ Down with the 
Popish Government,’ ‘A groan for 
the Popish Lord-Lieutenant ’—they 
even went so far as to throw several 
heavy missiles at His Excellency,who 
sat in the royal box, one of which, 
striking the cushion, rebounded on 
to the stage. A heavy whisky bottle 
was also aimed in the same direc- 
tion, and narrowly missed its object, 
from which circumstance this most 
disgraceful affair is still remembered 
in Dublin by the name of the Bottle 
Riot. About a dozen of the ring- 
leaders were apprehended, and se- 
veral of them admitted their part in 
the transaction, and seemed to glory 
in their complicity in it. A very 
strong case was made out by the 
Crown against the transgressors, but 
the grand jury ignored all the bills, 
and Plunket felt himself compelled 
to file ex-officio informations against 
the powerful delinquents,”? and a 
day was appointed for a trial at the 
bar. The most anxious suspense 
awaited its arrival. A deep pulsa- 
tion throbbed through the city. The 
ordinary occupations of life appeared 
to be laid aside in the agitating ex- 
pectation of the event which was to 
set a seal on the future Government 
of Ireland. It engrossedthe thoughts 
and tongues of men, and exercised 
a painful monopoly of all their hopes 
and anticipations. At length the 
day of trial (3rd February, 1823) 
appeared, amidst the heaviness of 
a gray and sombre morning. As 
soon as the doors were opened, one 
tremendous rush filled in an instant 
the galleries and every avenue of 
the Court.” 

The Judges were—the Lord Chief- 
Justice (Charles Kendal Bushe), Mr. 
Justice Jebb, Mr Justice Bruton, 
and Mr. Justice Vandeleur. The 
Counsel for the Crown were the 
Attorney-general (the Right Hon. 
William Plunket), the Solicitor-gene- 
ral (Henry Joy), Serjeant Lefroy, 


1 Life of Lord Plunket, by his Grandson, the Hon, David Plunket, vol. ii, 
110-111, 
2 Political Sketches, by Richard Lalor Sheil. 
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Sergeant Torrens, Mr. Townsend, 
and Mr. Greene. The traversers 
were defended by an equally power- 
ful and distinguished bar, amongst 
whom were —Mr. Blackburn, af- 
terwards Lord-Chancellor of Ire- 
land, and Mr. Perrin, afterwards 
one of the Judges of the Queen’s 
Bench."| The information having 
been opened by Mr. Greene, Mr. 
Plunket stated the case with great 
courage and skill “to a jury, who, 
as he felt morally certain, would 
under no circumstances convict the 
accused.” He opened his address 
by an explanation to the Court of 
how he exercised his discretion in 
filing an information against the tra- 
versers, after the bills had been 
thrown out by the grand jury. He 
supplied them with a case in point, 
which was one in which a former 
Chancellor, Sir Constantine Phipps 
(99th Chancellor) was concerned. 
“In the latter end of the reign of 
Queen Anne, in the year 1713, on 
King William’s birthday, the play 
of Tamerlane was to be represented. 
King William, as your lordships are 
aware, was compared to Tamerlane. 
A prologue to the play, written by 
Dr. Garth, was very generally re- 
peated at the time. The doctor, it 
seems, was more happy as a poet 
than as a courtier; and his rever- 
ence for King William led him to 
compliment that monarch in terms 
not sufficiently guarded, and so as to 
give offence to Queen Anne. The 
Government, inconsequence, thought 
it right that the prologue should not 
be repeated. When the play there- 
fore came on for representation, the 
actor omitted to repeat it, and by so 
doing gave great’ offence to the 
audience. They were full of respect 
for the memory of William, and did 
not wish that attention to Queen 
Anne should break in on the ancient 





? Vide Report of the Trial of James Forbes, W. Graham, G. Graham, M. Hand- 


practice. Mr. Dudley Moore, a 
zealous Protestant, who was in the 
house, leaped upon the stage, and 
repeated the prologue. This gave 
rise to something like a riot. The 
Government indicted Mr. Moore for 
the riot. The bills were sent up to 
a grand jury, who returned a true 
bill, and were then discharged. In 
about half-an-hour after, the foreman 
came into Court, and made an 
affidavit that “ di//a vera” was a 
mistake, and that they meant to 
return “‘ignoramus.” The Court 
refused to receive his affidavit ; but 
then came in the three-and-twenty, 
and swore to the same fact to which 
their foreman had deposed. The 
party was, notwithstanding this, in 
my opinion very unwisely, put to 
plead to the indictment. But the 
Attorney-general, thinking it would 
be hard to compel him to plead 
when the bill had been in fact 
ignored, moved to quash the indict- 
ment, which was done. Do I over- 
state the matter when I say, that 
things were then in the same situa- 
tion as if the bill had been ignored 
by the grand jury? And yet under 
these circumstances, the Attorney- 
general thought himself at liberty to 
file an ex-officio information against 
the same person for the same offence, 
Sir Constantine Phipps, who was 
then Lord Chancellor, and one of the 
Lords Justices, was considered by 
many as a great Tory and Jacobite, 
and as an enemy to the Protestant 
interest. History has done more 
justice to him in that respect than 
in the heat of party he received 
from his contemporaries. He in- 
terfered with the prosecution ; he 
sent for the Lord Mayor, and lec- 
tured him as to the mode in which 
he was to conduct himself. He was 
even supposed to have interfered 
with the return of the jury. The 





wich, H. Handwich, and W, Brownlow, for a ee create a riot, and assault 


the Lord Lieutenant in the Theatre Royal, by Richard 
afterwards one of the Barons of the Exchequer. 
* Life of Lord Plunket, by his Grandson, vol. ii., p. 113. 
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whole matter was brought before the 
House of Commons, who addressed 
the throne to remove Sir Constan- 
tine Phipps for intermeddling in the 
trial. No fault was found with the 
information, though directly before 
them ; but the trial was treated as 
legally depending, and a petition 
presented against the Chancellor for 
interfering with that trial. Do I not 
here show a case in which an ex- 
officio information had been filed 
after a bill had been thrown out, and 
where the zeal of party generated 
an anxiety to lay hold of any- 
thing that could warrant an imputa- 
tion on the proceeding, as the in- 
formation filed was never ques- 
tioned, but the chancellor and chief 
governor petitioned against for in- 
terfering with the proceeding ?” 

The Attorney-General having pass- 
ed a high eulogium on the character 
of William III., stated in effect that, 
although the religious feelings of the 
people of England entirely harmo- 
niséd with those of that prince, and 
afterwards of the house of Brunswick, 
it was not until after a century that 
the hopes of those who still cling 
with affectionate remembrance to the 
descendants of their ancient line of 
sovereigns “were finally subdued. 
But in unhappy Ireland the exiled 
king was the professor and patron 
of the religion to which they were 
ENTHUSIASTICALLY DEVOTED. He 
must be a preposterous critic who 
will impute as a crime to that un- 
happy people, that they did not 
rebel against their lawful king, be- 
cause he was of their own religion, 
even if they had been so fully ad- 
mitted to the blessings of the British 
constitution as to render them equal- 
ly alive to the value of freedom. 
They seem, therefore, by the nature 
of things, almost necessarily thrown 
into a state of resistance ; nothing 
could have saved them from it but 
so strong a love of abstract freedom 
as might subdue the principles of 
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loyalty and the feelings of religion. 
No candid man can lay so heavily on 
poor human nature; nor fairly say, 
that he thinks worse of the Roman 
Catholic, for having on that day 
abided by his lawful sovereign and 
his ancient faith, What was the 
result? They were conquered—con- 
quered into freedom and happiness 
—a freedom and happiness to which 
the successful result of their ill-fated 
struggles would have been destruc- 
tive.” 

Mr. Plunket then went into a state- 
ment of the riot ; witnesses were pro- 
duced ; the facts above mentioned 
were established beyond all doubt ; 
and yet, after six days consumed in 
useless debate, the jury were dis- 
charged without coming to any 
agreement. 

Great was the umbrage taken by 
the Orange party at the high-handed 
manner in which the Attorney- 
General had proceeded against the 
Bottle- rioters. The matter was 
brought before the House of Com- 
mons by Mr. Brownlow, afterwards 
Lord Lurgan,! and Plunket’s defence 
of his conduct is thus commended 
by Lord Grenville: 

LETTER OF LORD GRENVILLE TO MR, 
PLUNKET. 

““ Dropmore, April 17th, 1823. 

“My Dear Sir,—I cannot re- 
sist the desire I feel of expressing to 
you, in these few lines, the sincere 
and heartfelt pleasure I derive from 
your complete and decisive triumph, 
and not less from the sense how 
much you are indebted for it to your 
own brilliant exertions, and to the 
manly tone and temper of your 
speech, 

“T] still fear that the irritation of 
this subdject is not at an end, either 
here or in Ireland, but a better be- 
ginning could not have been made 
than by the impression you have 
produced on the House.—Ever, my 
dear sir, most truly and faithfully 
yours, GRENVILLE.” 


* Hoey’s Life of Lord Plunket, p, 272. 
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The statement of Lord Grenville 
‘was true. The deep irritation on 
both sides, and throughout both 
countries, was far from declining ; 
the Sheriff was openly accused of 
furnishing an Orange panel, for the 
purpose of frustrating the ends of 
justice. An inquiry was accordingly 
instituted before a committee of the 
House of Commons, to inquire into 
the conduct of the Sheriff of the 
City of Dublin (Mr. Thorp). In 
answer to a question “whether 
he thought that a man’s being an 
Orangeman would have been a suf- 
ficient objection to his serving on 
the panel?” Mr. Plunket replied : 
“It would have been an objection in 
my mind. I should have thought the 
return of a jury of Orangemen would 
have been a gross violation of pro- 
priety, and would have excluded any 
reasonable chance of justice being 
properly administered.” 

This declaration of the Attorney- 
General was bitterly felt by the 
Orange faction, who heard with dis- 
may such an opinion from the lips of 
the first law-officer of the Crown. The 
Catholic clergy, on the other hand, 
looked up to him as their truest, 
their sincerest friend; to him did 
they entrust their petitions, and 
from his advocacy much good was 
expected. The following letter from 
Plunket, to the Most Rev. Dr. 
Doyle, Roman Catholic Lord Bishop 
of Kildare and Leighlin, is charac- 
teristic of the writer. It demonstrates 
how great was the confidence re- 
posed in him by that most illustrious 
of the prelates of the Church of Rome 
in Ireland.'! It demonstrates, too, if 
demonstration was needed, how 
deeply he was interested in their be- 
half; and further it demonstrates, 
that, though enlisted as his sympa- 
thies were in their behalf, he yet re- 
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fused—we have no doubt conscien- 
tiously refused—to address them as 
bishops ; for it will be observed that 
he withholds the title of “ My 
Lord,” or “Your Lordship,” or 
even of “ Most Reverend,” or “ Re- 
verend Sir,” at the opening of his 
letter, which runs as follows :— 
“ Dublin, 30th November, 1822. 
“Dear Sitr,—I have had the 
honour of receiving your letter of 
the 21st, and the address of the 
lower orders of the people enclosed 
in it. I have read the address with 
the attention to which your name 
entitled it, and I cannot use terms 
too strong in expressing the gratifica- 
tion which it has afforded me. The 
sentiments and style would do 
honour to a Fenelon or a Paley, 
and present a model worthy of 
being studied by all those who are 
desirous of uniting with a sincere 
devotion to their own religion, that 
spirit of Christian charity, and good 
will to others, without which religion 
is an idle name. I am very anxious 
that it should have an extensive cir- 
culation, not only in this country, 
but in Great Britain. It is valuable, 
not merely with reference to the 
salutary effect it must have on the 
minds of the wretched people who 
are involved in the lawless associa- 
tions now subsisting, and hitherto 
spreading in Ireland, but, perhaps, 
still more as a means of making the 
public acquainted with the strain of 
liberal and enlightened piety which 
belongs to a prelate of the Roman 
Catholic Church, I trust, and in- 
deed I have no doubt, that corre- 
spondent feelings are entertained by 
the great body of the Protestants of 
these counties, clergy and laity. 
With such aid, under God's provi- 
dence, I look forward to the allaying, 
and at no distant period ending, the 


**The Right Rev. John Doyle, titular Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin, was next to 
O’Connell the most remarkable Irishman brought into notice by the agitation of the 
Roman Catholic Relief question. He was remarkable for learning, piety, and amiability 
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in his private life, and his political writings were extremely eloquent and forcible.” 
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dissension by which this unfortunate 
country is disturbed, so far, at least, 
as religious animosities (most irre- 
ligious) have had any share in them. 

“‘I.beg you to accept my thanks 
for your kind expression with respect 
to the testimony which I have always 
publicly borne to the excellent con- 
duct of the Roman Catholic clergy ; 
I could not have withheld it without 
a violation of truth and duty. 

““T have the honour, &c., 
“W. C. PLUNKET.” 

The year 1823 was notable for 
the foundation of the “Catholic 
Association.” Its foundations were 
laid by Mr. O’Connell, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Sheil, then a young 
barrister, but already remarkable for 
a certain kind of polished and figured 
rhetoric. These two gentlemen met 
at the house of Mr. T. O’Meara, at 
Glancullen, in the Wicklow moun- 
tains, “‘and after changing their 
opinions,” says Mr. Sheil, “on the 
deplorable state to which the Catho- 
lic mind had been reduced, and the 
utter want of organisation in the 
body, it was agreed that they should 
both sign an address to the Irish 
Catholics,” and enclose it to the 
principal people of that religion. 
The result of this procedure was for a 
time not very encouraging. “ A very 
thin meeting,” continues Mr. Sheil, 
** which did not consist of more than 
twenty individuals, was held at a 
tavern in Sackville Street, and it 
was there determined that something 
should be done.” The work before 
the “ Association” was a difficult 
one. The alienation between the 
Catholic landlords and the de- 
mocratic classes still subsisted. Old 
Lord Fingal, Lord Gormanstown, 
and others of the highest rank and 
influence, who would have been glad 
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to accept emancipation even on the 
terms of the vefo, were sorely scanda- 
lised at the violence with which 
O’Connell and the famous Dr. Drom- 
goole repudiated that project of en- 
slaving the Catholic Church ; but 
O’Connell, after unwearied toil, suc- 
ceeded in bringing about a union 
between the aristocracy and the 
lower classes. Another and a still 
more powerful element in the con- 
fecleracy was the Catholic priesthood, 
The celebrated and able Dr. Doyle, 
Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin, 
whose initials, J. K. L., were then 
familiar to the Empire, was the first 
prelate who openly joined the As- 
sociation. He was followed by the 
other bishops and by the whole body 
of the clergy, who threw their over- 
whelming influence into the cause, 
and who aided in every way in col- 
lecting “the Catholic rent,” which 
soon amounted to £500 a week, 
and was amply sufficient to pay the 
expenses of defending men unjustly 
accused, and to prosecute such of 
the Orangemen as might have them- 
selves become violaters of the law. 
The Ministry began to take alarm. 
The Cabinet—we should say the ma- 
jority of them—were extremely Anti- 
Catholic; for Lord Liverpool was 
still premier, and Mr. Peel (not 
yet Sir Robert) Home Secretary.? 
Lord Manners was Lord Chancel- 
lor of Ireland, and Mr. Joy the No- 
Popery Solicitor-General. Then 
there were in this administration 
frequently called “the piebald minis- 
try”—men favourable to the Catholic 
cause. There was the Marquis of 
Wellesley, Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land ;? there was Mr. Canning ; and 
there was the Attorney-General for 
Ireland, Mr. Plunket. 

But not even the evidences of 


of Wellesley (Richard Colley) eldest son of Garret, first Earl of Mornington, 


. was born in Grafton-street, Dublin, 20th June, 1760. On the death of his father he 
took his seat in the Irish House of Lords, and was created Marquis of Wellesley in 
1799. In May, 1812, after rendering great service to the State in India, he under- 
took to form a coalition government, but soon found that the nies ve hopeless. 
On July 1, 1812, when Lord Liverpool had announced himself at head of the 
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imposing numbers and close organi- 
sation so much alarmed the Govern- 
ment as the determined attitude 
taken by some of the clergy and the 
bold writings of Dr.- Doyle. 

It is needless to say that the pro- 
gress and power of the Catholic 
Association excited the Orangemen 
of Ireland to frenzy. “ Fifty years,” 
writes the Honourable David Plun- 
ket, “‘ have gone by, and the violence 
of political and polemical wrath is re- 
membered now only to be despised.” 

The Catholic Association next 
directed its best endeavours to se- 
cure a Catholic education for the 
Catholic youth of Ireland. The 
wealthy Catholic parent might select 
for his children an exclusively Ca- 
tholic school, with the same facility 
that a wealthy Protestant parent 
could select for his children an ex- 
clusively Protestant school ; but the 

r man, because he was poor, 
could not enjoy this luxury, and 
could not send his child to a school 
of his own denomination. Nor was 
Plunket in favour of the denomi- 
national system. In reply to the 
most Rev. Doctor Doyle, whom he 
again took the liberty of addressing 
as “Sir,” he thus expresses his 
opinions : 

“ Sir—I have to acknowledge the 
honour of your letter of the 16th 
instant...... I have no hesita- 
tion in expressing my entire dissent 
from the notion of establishing se- 

rate schools for Protestants and 

oman Catholics. Such a measure, 
in my opinion, can only tend to dis- 
union, and to the perpetuation of 
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hostile feelings, which every good 
man must wish to see abolished, 
err I have the honour to be, 
sir, your very obedient servant, 

“W: C, PLUNKET.” 

22nd March, 1824.” 

On the evening of the day that 
Mr. Plunket wrote this letter, he 
was in his place in the House of 
Commons, and took part in the de- 
bate on another question — the 
“ Burials Bill in Ireland.” About 
this time a series of insults, which 
were considered to be offered to the 
Catholic dead, reached a climax, by 
the interruption offered by the Pro- 
testant clergyman to a Catholic 
priest, in St. Kevin’s churchyard, 
when in the act of uttering a short 
prayer over the grave of Mr. Darcy, 
an opulent brewer of Dublin. Dr. 
Magee, the then Archbishop of 
Dublin, had before this time issued 
a mandate, directed to his clergy, 
commanding them not to permit 
any Popish priest to offer up a prayer 
over the grave of the dead? (Ca- 
tholic cemeteries had no existence 
at that time in the City of Dublin), 
and it was to remedy this evil that 
a bill was brought into Parliament. 
Mr. Plunket supported the measure 
in a speech of great ability. He 
commenced with an exposition of 
the act of that liberal and enlighten- 
ed Prince, William III., which for- 
bad even the interment of the dead 
within the precincts of the abbeys 
or the monasteries of the country, 
once the abodes of learning and of 
piety. This Act he proposed to 
repeal, 








Ministry, Lord Wellesley brought forward in the House of Peers a motion favourable to 
the Roman Catholic claims similar to that which Mr. Canning had carried a few 
days earlier in the House of Commons. It was lost oy one vote. He continued for 
ten years in modified opposition to the Government, In December, 1821, he accepted 
the aj tment of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, which he continued to hold until 
, 1828. His arrival was the signal for an outbreak of the fiercest party spirit. 

of Dublin insulted him at the theatre, the southern counties became 

the scene pees movements, and it was found necessary to have recourse to 
an insurrection act other coercive measures.—/Vational cote. word 
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“These venerable places,” he 
said, “were looked upon with con- 
siderable respect, if not reverence, 
by all classes of people in Ireland. 
They had. been founded from mo- 
tives of piety, and though some- 
times tenanted by superstition and 
bigotry, yet it could not be denied 
that they were often the abodes of 
genuine religion and pure charity. 
From them, in former times, the 
blessings of hospitality had been dis- 
seminated amongst the poor and the 
needy. Those places had long been 
taken out of the possession of the 
ecclesiastical proprietors, and vested 
in several members of the State. 
But they were still viewed by the 
people with feelings of respect and 
veneration. Though no longer used 
as places of religious worship, they 
were much resorted to as places of 
burial, not merely for the Roman 
Catholics of the country, but very 
frequently for the Protestants, and 
he felt that the remains of those 
ancient edifices were not the least 
interesting objects of contemplation 
to those persons whovisited Ireland.” 
He then proceeded to show that in 
those sacred places persons of dif- 
ferent ranks and persuasions were 
buried in common, that “ however 
they might have differed in life, in 
death they were suffered to repose 
together, and the place of their in- 
terment was not made a scene for 
the display of acrimonious feeling 
and unseemly asperity.” As to 
separate grounds for Protestants and 
Catholics, he was entirely opposed 
tosuchascheme “The allotment 
of separate burial places would not 
only, like the giving separate places 
of education, tend to strengthen the 
line of demarcation already subsist- 
ing between the two religions, and 
to preclude for ever all hope of that 
union in heart and political opinion 
which every sincere lover of Ireland 
must hope for, but it would go to 
outrage the most sacred feelings of 
humanity. It would have the effect, 
in many cases, of separating families 
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as to their places of burial. A hus- 
band could not be buried with his 
wife, a brother near his brother, a 
father by the side of his son.” The 
proposed Act ‘was for the purpose 
of enabling the Catholic clergyman 
to perform the service over a mem- 
ber of his own flock in the Protes- 
tant churchyard. 

The popularity which Plunket had 
long enjoyed was now dimmed: 
since he had accepted the office of 
Attorney-general he supported the 
Government in passing the Irish 
Insurrection Act, in 1823, and he 
was found, in 1824, to direct a pro- 
secution against Mr. O’Connell, for 
delivering a seditious and inflamma- 
tory speech (known as the Bolivar 
speech) at the Catholic Association. 
The valour of the Greeks then strug- 
gling to shake off a foreign yoke 
he extolled, and Simon Bolivar, 
the great liberator of the South 
American States he thus eulogised:— 
“Countries have been driven mad 
by oppression. He hoped that Ire- 
land would never be driven to the 
system pursued by the Greeks. He 
trusted in God they would never be 
sodriven. He hoped Ireland would 
be restored to her rights; but if 
that day should arrive, if she should 
be driven mad by persecution, he 
wished that a new Bolivar might 
arise, and that the spirit of the 
Greeks and of the South Americans 
might animate the people of Ire- 
land.” 

Bills were sent up to the grand 
jury of the city of Dublin, but the 
evidence being insufficient to sup- 
port the indictment they were thrown 
out, and the prosecution fell to the 
ground. The conduct of the Attor- 
ney-General on that occasion excited 
the anger of Richard Lalor Sheil, 
who thus in terms of indignation ex- 
claimed: “Good God! what mo- 
tive could have suggested that ex- 
travagant proceeding? When Mr, 
Plunket read the words attributed 
to Mr. O’Connell, did he ask him- 
self, ‘What is the provocation given 
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to this man? Who is he, and what 
am I? Who is his Majesty’s Attor- 
ney-general, the Right Honourable 
William Conyngham Plunket?’ I 
know not whether he administered 
that personal interrogatory to him- 
self ; but if he did, this should have 
been his answer: “I raised myself 
from a comparatively humble posi- 
tion by the force of my own talents 
to the first eminence in the state. 
In my profession I am without an 
equal. In Parliament I had once 
no superior. When out of office I 
kindled the popular passions. I was 
was fierce, and virulent, and vitu- 
perative. At last I have won the 
object of my life; I am Attorney- 
general for Ireland. I possess great 
wealth, great powers, great dignity, 
and great patronage. IfI had been 
a Roman Catholic, instead of being 
an enfranchised Presbyterian, what 
should I have been?’ I can tell 
him. He would have carried up 
and down a discontented and re- 
pining spirit ; he would have felt like 
aman with large limbs, who could 
not stand erect; his vast faculties 
would have been cribbed and cabin- 
ed. And how would he have borne 
his political degradation? Look at 
him, and say would that lofty fore- 
head have borne the brand of Po- 
pery? How would that high de- 
meanour have worn the stoop of the 
slave? Would he have been tame, 
and abject, and servile, and syco- 
phantic? No! he would have been 
the chief demagogue—the most an- 
gry, tumultuous, and virulent tribune 
of the people. He would have 
superadded the most honest gall of 
his own nature to the bitterness of 
political resentment. He would have 
given utterance to ardent feelings in 
burning words, and in all the forms 
of passion. He would have gnawed 
the chain he could not break. And 
is this the man who prosecutes for 
words? If (to use a vulgar phrase) 
the tables were turned—if Mr. 
O’Connell were Attorney-general, 
and Mr. Plunket leader of the people, 
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how would the public mind have 
been inflamed, what exciting matter 
would have been flung among the 
people—what lava poured out. The 
very stones would rise in mutiny 
—would to Heaven that not only 
Mr. Plunket, but every other Pro- 
testant who deplores our imprudence 
in the spirit of a fastidious patron- 
age, would adopt the simple test of 
nature, and make our case his own, 
he would confess that, if similarly 
situated he would give vent to his 
emotions in phrases as exasperated, 
and participate in the feelings which 
agitate the great and disenfranchised 
community to which it was his mis- 
fortune to belong. There is no man 
of ordinary candour who would not 
rather intimate his wonder at the 
moderation, than his surprise at 
the imputed violence of O’Connell. 
With fortune, rank, and abilities of 
the first-class, enjoying pre-eminence 
in his profession, and the confidence 
of the country, he is shut out from 
honours accessible to persons whom 
nature intended to place infinitely 
behind, and whom their religion has 
advanced before him.” 

The Bolivar case, was followed 
by another, which tended still fur- 
ther to lower the popularity of the 
Attorney-general with those by 
whom he had been once idolised. 
An Act was introduced into Parlia- 
ment by Mr. Goulburn, Chief Sec- 
retary for Ireland, for the suppres- 
sion of the Catholic Association, and 
Plunket was found amongst its sup- 
porters, though he still continued to 
advocate with unshaken fervour the 
cause of Catholic Emancipation, 
which it was now determined to 
grant, but accompanied by another 
Act, which was to disfranchise the 
forty-shilling freeholders. “ Whilst 
he denounced the intemperate 
language of the Association, he ad- 
mitted that he was a sincere and 
zealous friend of the Catholics ; he 
would advise them to leave off the 
high tone which they had long used, 
It was said that the Association 
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spoke the sentiments of the Irish 
people. So they did—so did 
he (Mr. Plunket), and so would 
every man who advocated the cause 
of emancipation. But, beyond that, 
the Association did not represent the 
feelings of the country; and he 
most positively denied that the 
people of Ireland would think of re- 
senting the abolition of that Associa- 
tion. The clergy and the country 
gentlemen were beginning to get 
tired of seeing their just influence 
with the people taken from them by 
this body ; and must naturally be 
favourable to any measure by which 
it would be restored. Even the 
members of the Association itself 
would acquiesce quietly in the law 
which would put an end to their 
power. Very many of them were 
sensible and clever men, and must 
be aware of the inutility of opposi- 
tion to the will of the Legislature. 
‘The gentleman who was the most 
prominent member of that body— 
Mr. O’Connell—would himself be 
of this opinion. Mr. O’Connell was 
aman of great talents and acquire- 
ments. He filled the highest rank 
at the bar which the laws permit 
agentleman of his religion to occupy ; 
and was deservedly considered as 
a man of eminence in his profession. 
He only knew him professionally ; 
but he had reason to believe him to 
be most amiable in all the relations 
of private life. In his political sen- 
timents, he looked upon him as wild 
and extravagant ; but, nevertheless, 
he was persuaded that if this bill 
passed, neither he, nor Lord Fingal, 
nor Lord Gormanstown, nor any 
other gentleman connected with the 
Association, would ever descend to 
any pettyfogging tricks to evade its 
operation. He believed that the 
great body of the people of the 
country would gladly seize the pass- 
ing of the proposed bill as a favour- 
able opportunity for getting rid of 
the influence of that body.” 

The debate was one of the ablest 
that occurred upon the Catholic 
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question and was particularly dis- 
tinguished by a masterly statement 
of Canning as to his own policy, 
and that of the various Cabinets 
in which he had acted, towards the 
Catholics. Brougham, who followed 
him, contrasted the language of 
Plunket’s Union speeches with the 
alleged violent debates of the Asso- 
ciation—a home thrust which Plun- 
ket did not attempt to parry. Leave 
was given to introduce the bill by 
a majority of 155, and it passed in 
the course of the month, unaccom- 
panied, however, by any measures 
of relief, at which great indignation 
was felt in Ireland, until O’Connell 
“drove a coach and six” through 
the Act, and formed the new Catho- 
lic Association ‘for purposes of 
public and private charity, and such 
other purposes as are not prohibited 
by the statute.” When the Attorney- 
general returned to Ireland, he found 
his popularity blasted, and the Asso- 
ciation there before him, quite im- 
pregnable to indictment, and, if pos- 
sible, more powerful than before. 
And Mr. O’Connell had, to use 
his own expression, “ driven a coach 
and six” through Mr. Goulburn’s 
Bill for suppressing the Catholic As- 
sociation. A new association was 
formed, the programme of which, 
sketched by Richard Lalor Sheil, 
was, in effect, that a census of the 
Catholics of Ireland should be taken, 
that aggregate meetings should be 
held in all the parish chapels of the 
kingdom, and a ceaseless agitation 
kept up until the Emancipation 
should become the law of the land. 
The Association continued its 
operations, and extended its organi- 
sation, with even greater vigour and 
success than before. Its machinery 
extended not only into every county, 
but into every parish. Its funds 


were given to employ lawyers to 
protect the people in cases of ex- 
treme oppression, and in such cases 
as the wrecking of a chapel, or an 
Orange riot in the north. The 
magistrates were sometimes thunder- 
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struck by the apparition of able 
barristers from Dublin, who were at- 
tended by newspaper reporters, sure 
to publish abroad any too outrageous 
instance of magisterial partisanship. 

On the day after the third reading 
of the Bill for the suppression of the 
Catholic Association, Sir F. Burdett 
presented the petition for emancipa- 
tion. The Government divided in the 
debate—Canning for, Peel against 
the motion—the English Solicitor- 
general also against, after whom 
the Irish Attorney-general delivered 
a speech, pronounced by Lord 
Brougham as the greatest of all his 
efforts at which he was present. 
“It contains,” writes his grandson, 
“a luminous and complete historic 
summary of the Established Church, 
in its relations to the other religious 
bodies of the three kingdoms.”? 
Plunkett had long been the leader 
of the Catholic cause in the House 
of Commons, that leadership had 
now passed into other hands. “ But 
it was yet his decided and unalter- 
able conviction that this measure 
could not be too speedily carried. 
No time was too early for its adop- 
tion.” “The opponents of the 
Catholic claims were amongst the 
best friends of the Established 
Church. But he solemnly assured 
the House that though the measure 
was as dear to him as it could be to 
any man, if he thought it could risk 
in any degree the security of the 
Church of Ireland, instead of being 
its advocate, he should be found 
among the foremost ranks of its 
warmest opponents.” “ The claim 
of the Roman Catholics was a claim 
to be admitted members of a free 
representative government, and to 
be admitted to institutions, the ad- 
vantages of which belonged to every 
subject of that government. He 
did not say that the right would ad- 
mit of no exception or control. 
There was nothing in the social 
fabric concerning which he would 
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venture to make that assertion. 
Even the enjoyment of natural right 
must be qualified in a state of society 
with conditions. He directed the 
attention of the House to the cir- 
cumstances under which our ances- 
tors had thought it necessary to limit 
those rights, in a very peculiar 
manner, with respect to Roman 
Catholics. At the Reformation, it 
was found necessary to deal with 
those rights which were fully permit- 
ted before that period. The main 
object then was to protect the 
rights of the throne againstthe claims 
of a foreign power, and against the 
disatfection of those subjects who 
might reserve their allegiance for 
that foreign power, to the detriment 
of the throne, and of the state in 
general, This being the object, how 
did they proceed? ‘They guarded, 
in the first place, against the evils 
existing. There were the claims of 
the Pope to interfere with the in- 
terest, not simply of the Roman 
Catholic religion, which then was the 
established religion of the state, but 
he claimed also the right of dispos- 
of benefices, of naming the clergy, of 
deposing the monarch, and of ab- 
solving the people from their allegi- 
ance. The legislature accordingly 
provided—first, for the absolute and 
unconditional integrity and invio- 
lability of the Church ; further, for 
the spiritual prerogative of the 
crown, ‘orbidding, at the same 
time, the exercise of any other than 
the established religion. What were 
the mischiefs dreaded, and what the 
provisions of the legislature? ‘To 
prevent the claims of the Pope, or 
any other foreign power, to interfere 
with the Church. Did they hear of 
any claim to that interference, or to 
the right of deposing kings, or ab- 
solving their subjects from their alle- 
giance? Was that believed or as- 
serted by any man in either king. 
dom? Dangers there were still ; 
but of a different kind. Those enact. 


1 Vide Hansard, and vide also Hoey’s Life of Lord Plunket. 
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ments were, therefore, gradually done 
away. The law forbidding the ex- 
ercise of any other religion was done 
away by the repeal of the Act against 
Recusancy. The only remaining one 
which could be at all supposed to 
contain that spirit, was the Act of 
Uniformity; which could not be at 
all affected by the proposed measure. 
Thus far did Parliament go, down to 
the time of the Reformation. The 
wisdom of our ancestors watched the 
progress of time, and took their 
measures accordingly. In the reign 
of Charles the Second they observed 
a new danger—a monarch careless 
about religion, or secretly affected to 
an unconstitutional one, who was to 
be followed by a Popish successor. 
Here their providence was as remark- 
able as before. They provided a 
remedy, not adapted entirely to the 
evil, but the one they could obtain ; 
which was to require certain oaths 
to be taken by those who were ready 
to take seats in Parliament. That 
was found insufficient on the acces- 
sion of James the Second, who openly 
maintained the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion against the constitution and the 
rights of his people. The legislature, 
finding this resource fail, then pru- 
dently shifted their ground, and had 
recourse to a measure at once wise, 
bold, and salutary. They drove the 
monarch from the throne, for vio- 
lating the constitution, and they re- 
solved that the sovereign power 
should be held inviolable and unal- 
terable in Protestant hands. Did he 
deny that the throne must be Pro- 
testant? Was he doing anything to 
weaken its Protestant supremacy? 
Nosuch thing. Was there any mode 
or device to make that supremacy 
surer, which the genius of any man 
could suggest? He was ready to 
incorporate it with the proposed bill, 
or to have it introduced as a separate, 
yet concomitant measure. What 
were the dangers which afterwards 
threatened the Establishment? The 
claims of an exiled family driven 
from the throne, and the plots and agi- 
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tations ofa disaffected party retained 
in its interests. He admitted, freely, 
that the Roman Catholics of that 
period were suspected justly. What 
was the course taken by Parliament ? 
All the former measures against the 
Papists were continued. ‘They were 
held to be not good subjects, and 
were to be trusted neither with 
honour nor power in thestate. They 
were coerced in their persons and 
property —they were deprived of 
their civil rights—they became sunk 
and degraded into that wretched 
state, from which they were relieved 
by the benignity of the last reign. 
This was a natural course of reason- 
ing, though he did not conceive it to 
be a wise one; but it showed that 
our ancesters adapted their remedies 
to the evils then existing, and press- 
ing upon their apprehension. 

“In 1791, a new danger and an 
entirely new difficulty presented 
themselves. The Roman Catholics 
had proved themselves truly sub- 
missive—they had been uniform in 
their peaceful conduct. Though re- 
bellion had twice raged in Scotland, 
no movement was made in Ireland 
in favour of the exiled family. It 
had been found that the Catholics, 
so sunk and degraded, were ineffec- 
tual to the protection of the Govern- 
ment—that by the depression and 
privations imposed upon them, the 
heart’s blood of the State was im- 
poverished,” 

“Tt has been said, the Roman 
Catholics might have their civil 
rights ; they must not, however, ex- 
pect political power ; that the Con- 
stitution prohibited, Was there no- 
thing of political power in what they 
possessed? They had the right of 
electing members to serve in Parlia- 
ment. Was that no exercise of 
political power? They acted as 
magistrates. Was that no exercise 
of political power? They served as 
jurors, Was that not exercising 
political power? This country had 
liberally-imparted education to them. 
Did not that put the means of poli- 
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tical power within their reach? 
Where was this line of distinction 
between civil and political power 
marked in the constitution? The 
warmth of discussion apart, he de- 
nounced the doctrine as inconsistent 
with the principles of our free con- 
stitution, and only fitted for the 
meridian of a despotic government. 
He had once endeavoured to define 
civil liberty to the House; he had 
used the description which he found 
in the books—‘ Civil liberty consists 
in doing all that which the law 
allows a man to do.’ But he went 
beyond that. There is a civil liberty, 
the enjoyment of which is given by 
the laws themselves. Once admit 
men to enjoy property, personal 
rights, and their usual consequences, 
and on what pretence could they be 
excluded from the institutions by 
which the whole of those possessions 
must be guarded ? 

“Tt was asked, what have the Ro- 
man Catholics to complain of ? they 
are only excluded fromthe Parliament, 
the Bench, and the high offices of 
State ; which meant that they were 
only excluded from the making and 
administering of the laws, from all 
posts of honour and dignity in the 
State. These were bagatelles, for 
which, according to the argument, it 
was not worth while for the Catholics 
to contend—and, therefore, it was 
scarcely worth the while of the Par- 
liament to refuse. How would the 


honourable and learned gentlemen 
who used this argument like to be 
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excluded from their chance of ob- 
taining these trifles? He begged to. 
ask if these were not the very no- 
things for which Englishmen would 
cheerfully lay down their lives ?” 

Mr. Plunket then answered, one 
by one, the several and well-known 
objections that had been raised 
against the admissibility of Roman 
Catholics to Parliament. Canning 
had come down to the House from 
a sick bed, and on a crutch, to give 
his support to the motion, The op- 
position could afford to look on and 
allow the government to fight the 
question out, for Peel took upon 
himself the task of replying to both 
his illustrious colleagues. Brougham 
closed the debate, and the motion 
was carried by a majority of thirteen. 
Resolutions upon which to base a 
Bill were instantly assented to, and 
a committee formed to prepare the 
same. It passed the Commons, and 
was lost on the second reading in 
the Lords, with all its accompani- 
ments, except the Bill against the 
Association. 

We are now closing on the last 
struggle for Catholic Emancipation. 
To compress within the narrow 
limits of the present number, the 
speeches and the writings of Plunket 
“and all that he did” in reference 
to that momentous question, would 
an utter impossibility, we shall there- 
fore postpone the further considera- 
tion of this subject to a future day. 

OLIVER J. BURKE. 
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THE CUTTING STYLE OF WRITING. 


Tue dictionaries tell us that slashing 
is the act of flogging without mercy. 
They also tell us that to slash is to 
strike as with a sword at randem. 
In either case the stroke is delivered 
without measure. It may be fierce 
without aim, or severe without jus- 
tice, or just without mercy ; but al- 
ways the great characteristic of slash- 
ing is that it keeps no bounds and 
gives no quarter. It is a mistake to 
confound it with mere severity. It 
is always severe, but severity is not 
always slashing. 

Now it is a curious fact, that in 
London, at least, this art of slashing 
has nearly died out. It is curious 
because, from the spread of periodi- 
cal literature, and from its propensity 
to make effects at any cost, it was to 
be feared that exaggerations of style 
would come to be greatly favoured 
among us. Any one who wishes to 
understand the character of a free 
press ought to dip into the early 
volumes of Yohn Bull, and to com- 
pare its style with that of the most 
censorious journals of our own day, 
It must be remembered that this 
newspaper was edited by a wit of 
the first water ; was intended for the 
perusal of the highest classes ; was 
in a manner the organ of the Court, 
and was a triumph of successful 
journalism. It made a virtuous 
parade of itself avoiding scurrility, 
and of an anxiety to put it down in 
others. Yet we who now read the 
old volumes of Fohn Bull, even if 
we are carried away by the brilliance 
of language and rush of animal 
spirits that assail us in every page, 
are aghast at their scurrility, and 
know that such writing now-a-days 
would be intolerable. Certainly it 
is strange that the brilliant vitupera- 
tion which was admired when news- 
papers were few should now be ab- 


horred when they are abundant as 
the sand. And certainly, again, it 
is strange that now, when our news- 
papers are freer than ever they were, 
they are less liceatious, 

There are some among us who 
lament the decadence of the slashing 
style. Some years ago, Mr. Philli- 
more published a history of England 
which seemed to have been written 
with a sledge-hammer. He tells us 
there that the worst pamphleteer of 
the last century is to be preferred to 
the best newspaper writer now. The 
Opinion is so singular that one is 
at a loss how to account for it; 
and one cannot help the inference 
that it must be due to Mr. Philli- 
more’s exceeding love of slashing. 
It is in the vigour and fury of attack 
that the political writing and speak- 
ing of last century are distinctly 
superior to those of the present. 
Last century was the epoch of th: 
hangman, and a hangman style pe:- 
vaded all political discussion. In 
this century we have nearly abolish- 
ed the hangman, and perhaps we 
are too fond of rose-water. We 
deliberately refuse to strengthen our 
conversation with frightful oaths ; 
we carefully abstain from the impu- 
tation of offensive motives; we do 
not call each other names; and 
when a hard word escapes from us, 
we explain that we have used it un- 
unmeaningly—in what is sometimes 
called a parliamentary, and some- 
times a Pickwickian, sense. Cer- 
tainly the style into which we have 
now subsided wants the smashing 
vigour and the overpowering odour 
which Mr. Phillimore admires in the 
writers of last century. Strength of 
a certain kind has undoubtedly de- 
parted from our literature-—a strength 
which he might compare to the high 
flavour of game, and which we should 
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compare to the intolerable flavour of 
carrion. Whatever be the nature cf 
this strength which has passed away, 
its place has been supplied by other 
elements of power which more than 
fill the void. 

I have said that the essence of 
slashing is severity without measure. 
Sometimes there is agreat appearance 
of measure ina slashing article, as in 
those famous ones of Croker, in 
which the poor author was arraigned 
for innumerable inaccuracies, and 
apparently judged by the strict mea- 
sure of facts. But this was the art 
which concealed art. The book 
might be, on the whole, a good one, 
notwithstanding a number of little 
inaccuracies now lurking in the text, 
now creeping into an unlucky foot- 
note ; and there is no measure in 
the justice which could pick out all 
the flaws to set them eiaborately in 
array, while the merits of the work 
were hastily and timidly alluded to. 
When criticism is thus unmeasured, 
we shall generally find that it is un- 
measured in praise as well as in 
blame—that the looseness of slash- 
ing is accompanied by looseness of 
flattery. The great era of the slash- 
ing style in England dates from the 
Restoration. Long beiore then, in- 
deed, the style prevailed, for it be- 
longs to human nature. But Dryden, 
and Swift, and Pope, rendered it 
classical ; and it is very curious to 
note how, as the rage for unqualified 
condemnation ran high, it was paral- 
leled by the rage for unqualified 
adulation. The period of the most 
slashing criticism is the period of the 
most fulsome dedications. If we 
take specimens of both the one and 
the other, and set them side by side, 
it will be seen by that very act that 
they are in spirit identical. 

Johnson says, that in the mean- 
ness and servility of hyperbolical 
adulation Dryden is almost unequal- 
led. Since the days when the Roman 
emperors were deified, the only one 
who has approached and probably 
surpassed him is Aphra Behn, in an 
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address to Eleanor Gwyn. A fair 
specimen of Dryden’s adulatory 
style will be found in the dedication 
of the Zhe Rival Ladies to Lord 
Orrery. “Ican only say in general,” 
observes the poet, “that the souls 
of other men shine out at little cran- 
nies; they understand some onething 
perhaps to admiration, while they 
are darkened on all the other parts ; 
but your lordship’s soul is an entire 
globe of light, breaking out on every 
side. One would think it difficult 
to surpass this, but certainly Aphra 
Behn surpassed it in her dedication 
of a comedy to Nell Gwyn. “ Your 
permission has enlightened me, and 
I with shame look back on my igno- 
rance which suffered me not to pay 
an adoration long since where there 
was so very much due; yet, even 
now, though secure in my opinion, 
I make this sacrifice with infinite 
fear and trembling, well knowing 
that so excellent and perfect a crea- 
ture as yourself differs only from the 
divine powers in this,—the offerings 
made to you ought to be worthy of 
you, whilst they accept the will 
alone.” After such a phrase the 
subsequent sentences read almost 
tame, and yet they are loaded with 
extravagant compliment. “ Besides 
all the charms and attractions and 
powers of your sex, you have beau- 
ties peculiar to yourself—an eternal 
sweetness, youth, and air, which 
never dwelt in any face but yours. 
You never appear but you glad the 
hearts of all that have the happy 
fortune to see you, as if you were 
made on purpose to put the whole 
world into good humour.” But of 
all the flatteries of that flattering - 
age, I do not think I have read any- 
thing more outrageous than a biogra- 
phy of Prince George of Denmark, 
the husband of Queen Anne. When 
Aphra Behn decreed divine honours 
to poor Nelly, she had at least an 
excuse in the privileged phrases with 
which women have always been ad- 
dressed. Who need wonder when a 
woman is saluted as a goddess, or 
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even ranked beyond any goddess? 
But what can justify the application 
to Prince George of such terms as 
the following? “To name Prince 
George is to cast a cloud upon for- 
mer ages, and to benight posterity. 
Upon a survey of his whole life, I 
find not any man in all the records 
of the ancients, or the writings of the 
modern authors, over whom Prince 
George hath not some advantage ; 
nor any one’s life, taken altogether, 
so admirable as his, nor anything 
admirable in any that is not in him. 
In him alone are to be found all the 
virtuous qualities of the best princes 
in the world He as much 
exceeds all other princes as other 
princes do allothermen. He is the 
pattern and standard of honour to 
the nation, a universal gentleman, 
and, in a word, is whatever a good 
prince ought to be.” All this about 
a man utterly forgotten, whom no 
one cares about, and whose very 
name is to most of us unknown. 

It was in the midst of days which 
tolerated such adulation that the 
slashing style rose to perfection and 
became classical. The art of slash- 
ing went hand in hand with the art 
of flattery, and was worthily mated. 
After we have read that dedication 
of Dryden’s to Lord Orrery, are we 
not prepared for the three lines which 
he addressed to Tonson, the book- 
seller? He wanted £10; Tonson 
refused it, and the poet then sent 
him the three following lines, with 
an intimation that he who wrote 
them could add a good many 
more :— 
= leering looks, bull-faced and freckled 
. air, 
bag two left legs and Judas-coloured 

air, 

And frowsy pores that taint the ambient 
air— 
Tonson at once paid the money to 
prevent Dryden from going on. 
Whether he rendered honour to his 
patrons, or pilloried his enemies, 
there was in glorious John no yield- 
ing to the weakness of measured 
speech. All he said was absolute 
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and in the superlative degree. His 
friend is all goodness; his enemy 
all fault. Under the name of Mac- 
flecknoe, he has heaped eternal igno- 
miny on Shadwell—an able man, 
and greatly his superior, both as a 
dramatist and as a wit in conversa- 
tion. Shadwell was really a witty man, 
and Rochester—a competent judge 
—said of him, that if he had burnt all 
he wrote, and only printed all he 
spoke, his wit and humour would 
be found to exceed those of any 
other poet. This was the man whom ~ 
Dryden described as the worthy son 
of Flecknoe : 
Without dispute 
Through all the realms of Nonsense 
absolute. 

He introduced the contemptible 
Flecknoe, as adopting Shadwell— 
whence the name of Macflecknoe ; 
and the father says of his adopted 
son ; 


Shadwell alone my perfect image bears, 

Mature in dulness from his tender years ; 

Shadwell alone of all my sons is he 

Who stands confirmed in full stupiaity. 

The rest to some faint meaning make 
pretence ; 

But Shadwell never deviates into sense. 


These are tremendous lines that fill 

us with astonishment. They are so 

full of wit, that in our admiration of 

their force we forget their reckless- 

ness and falsehood. He keeps up 

the same game in the most brilliant 

manner throughout the poem. He 

tells us: 

Some beams of wit on other souls may fall, 

Strike through and make a lucid interval ; 

But Shadwell’s genuine night admits no 
ray, 

His chile fogs prevail upon the day. 

He tells us that /ambent dulness 

played about his face, and that /oads 

of Shadwell choked the way. And 

Flecknoe, in addressing his adopted 

son, rises to this climax— 

pend and Shirley were but types of 
thee, 

Thou last great prophet of tautology. 


Even I, a dunce of more renown than they, 
Was sent before but to prepare thy way. 


Perhaps Dryden’s genius was neve‘ 
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so triumphant as in that satire. He 
takes us by storm: it is impossible 
to resist him. The satire is as false 
and unjust as anything can be ; but 
it is instinct with genius, and rolls 
along like the prairie fire. Properly 
speaking, indeed, it does not deserve 
the name of satire. It is not a ge- 
neralised attack upon the folly and 
vice of society. It is a case of per- 
sonal assault upon a man whom 
Dryden had himself described as 
“the great support of the comic 
stage,” and as— 
For large ideas and a flowing pen, 
First of our time, and second but to Ben. 
The example of Dryden gave dig- 
nity to the slashing style, which de- 
rived additional glory from the 
genius of Pope. The bard of Twick- 
enham was a terrible slasher, and 
consigned to infamy very able and 
respectable men who happened to be 
his enemies—men like Theobald— 
“poor piddling Tibbald,” — who 
had eclipsed him as an editor of 
Shakspeare, or like Colley Cibber, 
who has never had half enough 
justiice done to him. He, like 
Dryden, did his naughtiness so 
wittily, that venom in literature be- 
came popular, and stabbing a sign 
of spirit. All the slashing that we 
knew before—the way, for example, 
that Milton and Salmasius slashed 
each other—was clumsy and brutal. 
Now butchery had become poetical, 
and the hangman was in favour with 
the graces. Then the slashing style 
which Dryden and Pope had ren- 
dered glorious in poetry had de- 
scended into prose, and became the 
most admired sort of criticism. 
Nearly all the most telling criticism 
of last century slashes—and especi- 
ally in politics, Junius is the most 
perfect specimen of a political critic 
of that age. His style, with all its 
refinement, is essentially a slashing 
style ; and so is the style of most of 
those pamphleteers who have won 
the admiration of Mr, Phillimore. - 
Any one who knows how tho- 
roughly the slashing style is now 
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discredited in our literature, will be 
astonished to observe how very re- 
cently it flourished. Looking at 
the criticism of the day, we seem to 
be ages away from it. In point of 
fact, we are removed from it but by 
a single generation. It is difficult 
to realise how near to us are the 
Hazlitts, the Lockharts, the Crokers, 
the Wilsons, the Byrons, the Theo- 
dore Hooks. We know how near 
they are ; but to show also how dis- 
tant, let me give a few examples of a 
style that was once in great favour. 
Hazlitt gives a fearful account 
both of Whigs and Tories. The 
Tory, however, is in his view, the 
more contemptible; and is thus 
roundly abused :—“ A Tory is not a 
man buta beast. He is styed in his 
prejudices ; he wallows in the mire 
of his senses ; he cannot get beyond 
the trough of his sordid appetites, 
whether it is of gold or of wood. 
Truth and falsehood are to him some- 
thing to buy and sell ; principle and 
conscience something to eat and 
drink. He tramples on the plea of 
humanity and lives like a caterpillar 
on the decay of public good.” This 
is the sort of writing which Radicals 
of fifty years ago thought strong. 
There is no more strength in it than 
in a volley of oaths. We may swear 
the livelong day by all the saints in 
the calendar, and by all the family 
of Beelzebub, but we shall not add 
to the strength of yea and nay. 
There is more wit, but still of a 
doubtful kind, in the description of 
a celebrated poet and banker, which 
has been attributed to Lockhart :— 


Nose and chin would shame a knocker : 
Wrinkles that would puzzle Cocker : 
Mouth which masks the envious scorner, 
With a scorpion in each corner, 
Turning its quick tail to sting you 

In the place that most may wring you ; 
Eyes of lead-like hue and gummy ; 
Carcase picked out from some mummy ; 
Bowels (but they were forgotten, 

Save the liver, and that’s rotten) ; 

Skin all sallow, flesh all sodden, 

From the devil would frighten God in : 
Is it a corpse stuck up for show 
Galvanised at times to go: 
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With the Scripture in connection— 
New proof of the resurrection ? 
Vampire, ghost, or ghoul—what is it ? 
I would walk ten miles to miss it, 


To these inquiries Byron replied in 
verses, which are not to be found in 
his collected works. He givesa 
picture of his friend the banker, 
which is Certainly startling, and be- 
longs to the style of an adept in 
slashing. I shall quote only a few 
of the lines— 


Hear is tone, which is to talking 
That which creeping is to walking, 
Now on all-fours, now on tiptoe ; 
Hear the tales he lends his lips to— 
Little hints of heavy scandals ; 
Every friend in turn he handles ; 

All which women or which men do 
Glides forth in an innuendo— 
Clothed in odds and ends of humour, 
Herald of each paltry rumour, 

From divorces down to dresses, 
Women’s frailties, men’s excesses ; 
All which life presents of evil 

Make for him a constant revel. 
You're his foe—for that he fears you 
And in absence blasts and sears you ; 
You’re his friend—for that he hates you 
First caresses, and then baits you ; 
Darting on the opportunity 

When to do it with impunity. 

You are neither—then he’ll flatter 
Till he finds some trait for satire, 
Hunts your weak point out, then shows it 
Where it injures to disclose it. 


He’s the cancer of his species, 

And will eat himself to pieces ; 
Plague personified and famine— 
Devil, whose soul delights in damning. 


Perhaps the most renowned and 
the most vehement of all the slashers 
of the present century was Theodore 
Hook. In the early volumes of 
John Bull will be found the whole 
art of slasning examplified with ex- 
traordinary wit and unparalleled im- 
pudence. This is what he says of 
Sir Charles Wetherall :— 


With a head 

Dull as lead, 
Roaring lungs of leather all; 

And a shape 

Like an ape, 
Enter Charley Wetherall. 

When an ass 

In search of grass 
Hath run out his tether all, 
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And cannot get 
A morsel yet, 
He’s just the type of Wetherall. 

In prose he was not less daring. 
There is no limit to the rudeness of 
his attack. See this on the uncle of 
our poet-laureate. ‘ We have seen 
in the Zimes of yesterday an account 
of a pamphlet said to be published 
by Charles Tennyson, Esq., M.P. 
for Grimsby, in which he states that 
having come into Parliament ex- 
pressly to support ministers, he so 
disapproves of their conduct towards 
the Queen, that he has wholly 
changed his sentiments ; a circum- 
stance ‘ honourable,’ says the Zimes, 
‘to his head and heart.’ If this be 
the goggled-eyed lawyer whom we 
once knew of that name, we are sur- 
prised at reading, even in the Zimes, 
that he has either ahead ora heart ; 
and as to the pretence of his being 
a ministerial man, by which he en- 
deavours to bolster his insignificant 
conundrums into notice, we propose 
to show in our next number that this 
is neither more nor less than a Lik.” 
There is a charming simplicity and 
directness about this which it is im- 
possible to beat. It is all the more 
delightful when we read it in con- 
nection with a statement of the prin- 
ciples on which (as I have already 
indicated) Hook announced that his 
journal was to be conducted. He 
stated that his grand object was to 
disseminate truth, and to expose 
falsehood ; to open the minds of the 
deceived, and to satisfy the minds 
of the doubtful. “Scurrility and 
invective,” he said, “treason and 
blasphemy, are the weapons which 
have for a length of time been 
wielded against our most sacred 
institutions.” It was Hooke’s maxim 
to put down scurrility and invective. 

And now we come to the demise 
of the slashing style. This wonder- 
ful syle, that used to be so popular, 
and that was a favourite weapon in 
the hands of great wits and poets, is 
no longer practised among us by any 
writers of mark. We can almost 
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give the date of its demise, by look- 
ing over a file of the Zimes, and 
watching the variations of its style. 
The last specimens of the true 
slasher appeared in the Zimes of 
1841. Since then, if a little bit of 
slashing has now and then shown 
itself in the columns of the leading 
journal, it has been but an occa- 
sional freak, and is in marked con- 
trast to the style both of political 
and of literary criticism which now 
characterises the paper. In 1841, 
however, the slashing style in all its 
rude vigour pervaded British jour- 
nalism, and had a flourishing time 
of it in Printing-house Square. Here, 
for instance, is the commencement 
of the first leading article which 
appeared in the Zimes of July 21, 
1841 :—“A paragraph appears in 
Monday’s Globe which, in point of 
mean malignity transcends if possi- 
ble anything that has lately figured 
in that unscrupulous and abandoned 
print. Great allowances, we are 


willing to admit, are due to the 
ministerial journalists, writhing as 
they now are under the peeling tor- 


ture inflicted on them by the recent 
elections, which as consummating 
the sufferings of their wretched party 
have been almost synonymous with 
the wheel or rack. . . . . Nay, we 
could readily excuse inour chagrined 
opponents a good deal of vitupera- 
tive language or even uncandid 
remark, anything you please, in 
short, except such cool and premedi- 
tated villany as the subjoined para- 
graph evinces. ‘On dit, that the 
Queen has heard of the vain boast 
of Sir Robert that if he came into 
power, he would make her a Tory 
4a Conservative, he said) in six 
weeks ; and that the Baronet is con- 
sequently more disliked than ever 
at head-quarters.’ Now this dia- 
bolical ditty, we need hardly say, is 
a sheer unmitigated falsehood from 
beginning to end.” Fancy such 
writing as this in the Zimes of to- 
day! How we should all stare and 
gape at it. It reads like the speci- 
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men of a lost language—of a lan- 
guage that has gone out of use 
as completely as the language of 
Runic rhymes and cuneiform in- 
scriptions. But there is a dclight- 
ful plainness about it which is not 
to be found in Runes—a rude 
simplicity as of the savage running 
wild in woods with the scalps of his 
enemies strung about his belt. 

The decay of slashing among us 
marks a double movement in our 
literature. In the first place it is 
not merely the habit of slashing that 
has gone out of vogue—the whole 
art of rhetoric and slashing as but 
a part of it—seems just now to be 
discredited. We think less of any 
style now than we used to do; and 
there is a want of style in our writing. 
Observe with what care, for example, 
some writers avoid anything like 
metaphor and simile. They have 
seen metaphor and simile pressed 
into service for which it is unfitted, 
and offering a show of thought where 
thought there is none. Hence in 
their disgust they rush to the other 
extreme ; they do not see that the 
use of imagery conduces to clear- 
ness ; they regard it as a mere pre- 
tence; and they pride themselves 
on the boldness and plainness of 
their language. Then, again, it is 
a frequent complaint that in oratory 
we of this century are beaten by the 
last. We do not believe it. We do 
not believe that the century which 
has produced Lord Derby and Mr, 
Gladstone, Mr. Disraeli and Mr. 
Bright, Brougham and Canning, is 
one whit behind that which wit- 
nessed the great performances of 
Fox and Burke and the two Pitts, 
There is a difference between the two 
sets of orators, undoubtedly. There 
is more of rhetoric in the elder race, 
The more modern orators are much 
the more plain-spoken ; they eschew 
high flights; they do not lose them- 
selves in the mazes of metaphor; 
they stick more to facts and deal 
with syllogisms. It is characteristic 
of a rationalising age—an age that 
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is sceptical on many points and 
above all things sceptical of words. 
Lord Granville said the other day 
that it is “ undesirable,” for a man 
who is perfectly sane to be confined 
in a lunatic asylum. We smile as 
we read that phrase ; but in the use 
of it Lord Granville fairly represents 
the tendency of our time, which, so 
to speak, persistently lowers the 
temperature of language, and prefers 
underrating to overrating. The first 
time Mrs. Siddons acted in Edin- 
burgh she was much distressed at 
the silence and apparent apathy of 
the audience. At the end of one 
of her great speeches, however, she 
got a hand or two of appiause, and 
a Scotchman was heard to exclaim 
in the pit—“ That’s not bad.” In 
the Scotchman’s vocabulary, “ That’s 
not bad,” or “ not so bad,” are very 
high terms of praise. This is a 
niggard style ; but we are beginning 
now to understand that ‘hitherto our 
language has been too lavish—too 
highly strung. Just as we have given 
up the gold lace, the rich velvet 


suits, and the much jewellery of our 
ancestors; or just as now, when 
friends—the dearest friends, meet, 
they do not overpower each other 
with civilities, and perhaps even they 
do not shake hands, so we have 
learned to be chary of speech, and 


to weigh our words. And thus the 
decadence of the slashing style is 
but part of a general movement to- 
wards rationality of thinking, sobriety 
of behaviour, and reticence of ex- 
pression, 

‘The other movement in our litera- 
ture with which the fall of the slash- 
ing style coincides, I have already 
sli htly touched in the beginning of 
this article. I refer to the spread 
of periodical publications, At first 
sight we should have imagined that 
by this very agency the slashing 
style would have been perpetuated. 
Oiten writing in great haste, the 
contributors to a newspaper or other 
periodical are sorely tempted to re- 
tort to that slashing style which 
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produces the greatest amount of 
effect with the least trouble to them- 
selves. Also it may be supposed 
that the readers of a newspaper, 
running their eyes hastily over its 
columns, are not prepared for under- 
toned criticism, and require to be 
arrested by all sorts of exaggera- 
tions. Instead of this, what do we 
find? We find exaggerations of 
style more and more avoided and 
ridiculed—the slashing style quite 
intolerable. And the explanation 
of this anomaly is not far to seek. 
The spread of periodical literature 
implies an increase of its power’; and 
this increase of its power shows it- 
self in two ways. 

In the first place, literature is 
more a profession than it used to be. 
The increase of periodicals implies 
increase of emolument, and an in- 
crease of writers sharing in that 
emolument. The man of letters is 
no longer a Bedouin or a Bohemian; 
he belongs to a profession that be- 
gins to feel the restraint of etiquette 
and honourable understanding ; he 
can afford to respect himself and 
others. This professional under- 
standing wonderfully tends to steady 
a man’s style. What a man can do 
when he stands by himself, he feels 
that he cannot do when he becomes 
the member of a recognised com- 
munity. Thus the spread of perio- 
dical literature, increasing the num- 
ber of those who live by their pens, 
has given a professional status to 
writers for the press, and so doing 
has subjected them to the regulating 
influences of a profession. 

The spread of periodical literature, 
however, means even more than this. 
There is not only increased power, 
but also increased sense of power in 
all the better periodicals. When a 
man is not sure that he will be 
heard, he has to raise his voice to a 
roar ; and if he cannot roar he will 
screech. Ifa critic feels his weak- 
ness, and is not sure of his effects, 
he begins to slash. When, on the 
other hand, a man finds himself 
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writing in an organ of some autho- 
rity, in which every word is of weight 
—when he finds himself speaking as 
through a trumpet, in which every 
whisper is multiplied, and the least 
murmur sounds like thunder, there 
is at once established over his style 
a calming influence. He need not 
yell in order to be heard: he need not 
slash in order to be severe enough. 
It must be admitted, however, that 
this argument depends on a fact 
which may not receive universal 
assent. De Tocqueville, for example 
predicted—speaking of America— 
that the multiplication of journals 
would lead to the destruction of their 
influence. There would arise a clat- 
ter of tongues in which sound would 
be indistinguishable, and journalism 
reduced to a nullity. Also, it is too 
hastily assumed by some writers in 
this country, that the spread of peri- 
odical literature tends to level the 
influence of particular journals, so 
that no one can enjoy an overwhelm- 
influence. If this be indeed a fact, 
then my argument falls to the ground. 
If it is the tendency of the new order 
of things to reduce the organs of 
opinion to a dead level of authority, 
then no organ can have that assur- 
ance of power which will enable it to 
feel that it will be heard without 
bawling, and that it can punish 
without slashing. But is it a fact? 
-and is there any likelihood of De 
Tocqueville’s prediction becoming 
true? Let us refer to a parallel case. 
Has the diffusion of wealth tended 
to reduce its inequalities ? Or, again, 
has the diffusion of education tended 
to lower the ascendancy of the 
superior minds? On the contrary, 
wealth, mere sordid pelf, was never 
more potent in the world than it is 
now; and the educated intellect, 
the slave of education, yields its 
neck with incomparable meekness 
to educated authority. On the same 
principle, if the power of the periodi- 
cal press is increased in the mass, 
the relative power of particular jour- 
nals is also increased in an increased 
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ratio. The multitude of journals 
make the whole people peculiarly 
sensitive to opinion ; and a chosen 
few of these journals reap the benefit 
of that sensitiveness. Their opinions 
are studied with peculiar interest 
and tell with peculiar force. Amid 
the clamours of multitudinous jour- 
nalism, we hear one or two organs 
of opinion constantly quoted—some- 
times in blame, sometimes in praise, 
but always to be canvassed with in- 
terest. These are the journals that 
make themselves heard over all 
others, that maintain their ascend- 
ancy, notwithstanding De Tocque- 
ville’s prediction, and that, conscious 
of their power, can afford to lower 
their tones. 

Whether these views as to the in- 
fluences which have led to the de 
cay of slashing among us be cor- 
rect or not, there is no doubt as to 
the fact of its decay. And there 
anent two remarks suggest them- 
selves in conclusion. 

The first relates to the Yankee 
press. The slashing style flourishes 
across the Atlantic, just as there also 
flourishes the oratory of high flights, 
And it must be confessed that the 
more powerful journals of New York 
descend to a system of attack to 
which, fortunately, we can find no 
parallel in this country among jour- 
nals of mark. The Mew York Herald 
is the most renowned for this kind 
of hard hitting, which it especially 
indulges in when the object of attack 
is arival newspaper. ‘lhe following 
is an assualt on the editor of the 
New York Tribune: “The ex- 
citable philosopher of the Zribune 
appears to have become positively 
crazy. His deplorable failure as a 
military leader in the march of our 
army to Bull Run, and the fall of 
that abolition idol, Fremont, have 
doubtless been too much for the 
weak and foolish head of Greeley. 
We may feel some pity for his situa- 
tion, but really his hackneyed stuff 
and trash about the Herald as a 
Secession organ, and about our Se- 
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cession flags, and all such rubbish, 
are too silly for further notice. But 
he has discovered another mare’s 
nest. The Hera/d has no influence. 
Poor Greeley! Noinfluence. Here 
we see the ragged coat of the dirty 
politician, We have never sought 
and never wanted any such influ- 
ence. Ouraim has been to establish 
and maintain the best newspaper in 
this or any other country; and if 
we may judge from the catalogue 
of our readers and advertisers, we 
have succeeded in this great enter- 
prise. Noinfluence! Massa Gree- 
ley, do not persist in making an ass 
of yourself. Go home and soak your 
feet in a tub of warm water, with 
a little soap, and try to get a good 
night’s rest.” There is something 
so-unsophisticated about this style, 
that to those who are weary of par- 
liamentary language and the refined 
circumlocutions of private life, it will 
have the inexpressible charm of per- 
fect nature. Take another specimen 
which appeared on the first day of a 
new year. “ At the commencement 


of the new year we would scarcely 
be doing our duty if we did not give 
poor Greeley some judicious advice 
for the regulation of his future con- 


duct. He must now turn over a 
new leaf or be consigned to perpetual 
infamy. The first step for him in 
this direction will be to get a new 
suit of clothes, and to brush himself 
up generally. His personal appear- 
ance for several years past has been 
so seedy and shabby, that nothing 
of the kind has ever before been 
seen. With the advent of the new 
year let Greeley put off his old white 
hat and coat, and his demoralising 
habits with them. The least that 
the Zribune association can do is to 
supply him with money enough to 
buy some newclothing. They have 
no right to treat the poor fellow so 
scurvily. Since the commencement 
of the war, the philosophers of that 
junta have cleared more thana million 
dollars out of the public purse with 
their gun contracts and other nefa- 
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rious schemes. Let them hand over 
a trifle to Greeley to get some new 
toggery. If this be asking too much 
from his confederates for the wretched 
man, let them inform us immediately, 
and we will subscribe a small sum 
to aid in cleaning him up for the 
new year. We know he will as usual 
be deeply grateful to us, and the 
only condition we shall impose upon 
him is, that he shall come out strong 
for General Grant as our next Presi- 
dent.” That the Herald may not 
have all its own way in these pages, 
I will end these quotations with a 
counter attack upon it from the Vew 
York Times :—“ The general impres- 
sion of the public is, that the editor 
of the Hera/d is constitutionally in- 
capable of telling the truth. It may 
be so; but we should feel much bet- 
ter satisfied of the fact if he had ever 
made the attempt. We may defy 
any man to point toa single incident 
in his whole life, or a single sentence 
in the files of the Hera/d, from the 
day it was started until now, which 
indicates the faintest possible pre- 
ference for truth over falsehood. 
From the beginning to the end of 
his career he has been steadily and 
unwaveringly consistent in never tell- 
ing the truth when a lie would answer 
his purpose half as well. This may 
be ‘constitutional,’ or it may be the 
result of calculation—but it is syste- 
matic. Whenever he has an object 
to accomplish, he never shows the 
slightest scruple as to the means of 
reaching it ; and as in nine cases out 
of ten his objects are purely malig- 
nant and devilish, naturally enough 
falsehood and calumny are the wea- 
pons which he wields.” 

These are choice flowers of rheto- 
ric, and the last extract is a slashing 
description of the slashing style. The 
remark, however, suggests itself that 
we who know how recently the slash- 
ing style flourished in all its glory 
among ourselves, should not alto- 
gether despair of the American press. 
Many people fall into a way of ac- 
counting for the gross abuses of the 
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Yankee journals by attributing them 
to the degrading influences of demo- 
cratic society and a low price. They 
leap to the conclusion, therefore, that 
these abuses must be perennial. The 
conclusion is illogical. The only fact 
we have to go upon is, that the Yan- 
kee journals are a quarter of a cen- 
tury behind our own. We see pre- 
cisely the same phenomenon in the 
political economy of our transatlantic 
kinsmen. All through the civil war 
we were complaining of their pro- 
tectionist prejudices. We are full 
five-and-twenty years ahead of them 
in our knowledge of trade and 
finance ; but we do not expect that 
their economical fallacies will last for 
ever, or that they are to be ascribed 
to democratic failings. Neither need 
we suppose that the murderous style 
of journalism which they are so fond 
of is peculiar to their form of civi- 
lisation and is ineradicable. The 
same causes that have tended in 
England to root it out, will, no 
doubt, in due time also root it out of 
the United States. 

The other remark which suggests 
itself bears on ourselves—on the re- 
mains ofthe slashing style that are 
still to be found among us. Sla: jing, 
I have said, has nearly died out. It 
still lurks, however, in holes and 
corners. One is not surprised to see 
it now and then cropping out in a 
provincial newspaper. It is but na- 
tural that the Zatanswill Gazette 
should be a little behind the spirit 
of the age. The odd thing is, to 
find the slashing style chiefly prac- 
tised by two of the liberal professions 
—the medical and the clerical. It 
is very strange that men of sense, 
men of science, cannot write against 
medical heresies without using terms 
and hurling epithets which most men 
of the world have consented to drop 
altogether. Especially is it strange, 
if we consider that in matters of 
science hard words can be of no 
avail, and we require the pure logic 
of facts, not the doubtful logic of 
sneers. Unfortunately, medical con- 
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troversy is a terrific scene of massacre 
and bloodshed. The slashing style 
becomes mere bloodletting. The 
medical heretic is denounced as a 
quack, an impostor, a fool, a mad- 
man, a rascal, a knave, a hypocrite, 
a cormorant, a toad, a fee-finder—a 
perfect demon. The mildest term 
which Dr, Sampson—a well-known 
doctor who figures in the pages of 
one of Mr. Charles Reade’s later 
novels—applies to the brother phy- 
sician whom he distrusts, is “ Idiot.” 
That in the noble profession of 
medicine there are to be found men 
who scorn such a style of contro- 
versy we are of course well assured ; 
but these men, for the most pat, 
avoid controversy altogether, and 
leave whatever war requires to be 
waged against doubtful doctrine in 
the hands of soldiers who fight best 
with hateful weapons and little know 
how the world at large regards the 
barbarities of warfare. Perhaps, 
however, the clergy and clerical 
journals are still more addicted than 
the medical profession to the slash- 
ing style ; but there is more excuse 
for them, since they have to deal 
chiefly with themes that profoundly 
engage the feelings, and are not to be 
approached by mere reason. It is 
the business of the clergy to deal 
with the heart of man, and to mea- 
sure the influence of motives as an 
element of human conduct. In 
public criticism they find it difficult 
to throw off that habit, and are con- 
stantly attributing those abominable 
motives and drawing those unwar- 
ranted inferences which are among 
the chief characteristics of the slash- 
ing style. “I heard Dr. B. say ina 
sermon,” writes Jortin, “that if ayy 
one denies the uninterrupted succes- 
sion of bishops, he should not 
scruple to call him a downright 
Atheist. This, when I was young, 
was sound, fashionable doctrine.” 
But we recognise the inference as a 
slashing one, and we know how easy 
it is for Churchmen still to slash in 
that style, to call a man a godless 
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infidel, because on some minor ques- 
tion hediffers from orthodox opinion. 
It is the old Puritanic love of hewing 
Agag in pieces. Sometimes in the 
adoption of this style, the clergy and 
clerical journals dwell much on im- 
ages of the burning marl and the 
smoke of torment, sometimes on 
images of nausea and loathing, with 
especial reference to those of us 
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ions, deserve to share the fate of 
the Laodiceans. It is not for us to 
say that these strong modes of ex- 
pression are never to be used. We 
do object to their being used on 
every common occasion. Then it 
comes to pass that the sublime de- 
nunciations of the Scriptures are 
vulgarised into the tools of the 
slasher. 


who, being lukewarm in our opin- 


MY NATIVE HOME, FAREWELL. 


FAREWELL ! my own, my native home, 
The mountain, wood, and stream, 
Where in the wild romance of youth 
I dreamt my youthful dream. 
Farewell ! the hearts whose genial glow, 
Like sunshine in the dell, 
Made early life a vale of flowers— 
My native home, Farewell ! 


Whilst Foyle, the river of my youth, 
Shall mirror Derry’s towers, 

And whilst that city’s name is green, 
In this green isle of ours ; 

Whilst memory sways its mystic power, 
And love exerts its spell, 

I'll dream my fondest dream of thee, 


My native home—Farewell ! 
Ballymena. 
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Injustice is the law of the world, 
and men delight in being the law’s 
supporters. There is never exhi- 
bited a ready disposition to admit 
the claims of merit; and whenever 
those claims are allowed, it is be- 
cause right and might happen to be 
jostled on to the same side, much 
to the wonder of both. The world 
has been beaten into improvement, 
as boys used to be beaten into learn- 
ing at school, before it was dis- 
covered that the boy is really father 
of the man, and that to whip him is 
to do violence to a parent,—a being 
whom we are called upon to honour 
and to obey. Men never would 
have got beyond wolf-skin breeches, 
—if, indeed, they would ever have 
got into them,—if they had not been 
forced to improve their condition 
through the practice of the arts of 
design by wise men, to whom, as a 
matter of course, they have been 
duly ungrateful. Is it strange, then, 
that, being incapable of understand- 
ing what is for their own good, and 
naturally indisposed to do justice to 
their benefactors, men should be 
found incapable of comprehending 
the merits of those characters in 
whom individuality is strongly deve- 
loped, and who have chosen to live 
according to their own sense of en- 
joyment, and not to take their rules 
of life from those outside barbarians 
who fill the census returns, «ud con- 
Stitute “the masses”? Special in- 
justice has been done all through 
the ages to a number of eminent 
personages, who have had as many 
Stones thrown at them as if they had 
slept in cairns, It is not creditable 
to our time, when even Benedict 
Arnold has aa eens like an 
apologist, personages re- 
ferred to should shave no one to 


attempt to place their virtues before 
an unadmiring world. Books and 
articles have been written to show 
that Catiline, and Iscariot, and Tibe- 
rius, and Catherine de’ Medici, and 
Henry VIIi., and Claverhouse, and 
Robespierre,and otherswhose names 
are in humanity’s black lists, were 
not half so bad as their reputations, 
—were, in some instances, eminently 
worthy creatures, who had been sin- 
gularly misapprehended by mankind. 
But these are all first-class charac- 
ters,—your first-rates, of whom one 
is naturally disposed to think well 
because they are first-rates,—and in- 
capable of doing wrong, because they 
do it on so magnificent a scale, 
Catiline was a patriot, and only 
sought to anticipate Cesar, but 
failed, poor man! ‘Tiberius was a 
great statesman, who protected the 
Roman provincials, and did so by 
disposing of the aristocrats in Italy, 
—holding a wolf by the ears, as he 
phrased it,—a wolf that would have 
devoured the flock, and torn the 
imperial shepherd,—that model Pas- 
tor Fido,—had he for a moment 
slackened his hold. Catherine de’. 
Medici was a fine politician, @ 
balancer of parties, who, if she did 
hound Catholics upon Huguenots, 
would have been quite as ready to 
hound Huguenots upon Catholics, 
had it paid as well. Henry VIII. 
was a martyr to his love of order 
and horror of civil war, and he made 
martyrs of his wives in the same 
cause, they being successively parts. 
of himself, and bound to share his. 
lot. Claverhouse was a devotee of 
the sentiment of loyalty. Robes- 
pierre was strictly and sternly honest; 
and, though he cut off people’s heads, 
he never picked their ets. And 
so on, to the end- of the chapter of 
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tyranny and crime. But there are 
other unappreciated characters, who, 
while they are often mentioned, can- 
not be called great, and whom the 
world treats as if they were all bad, 
and constantly holds up as warnings 
and examples. In behalf of these 
characters there is something to be 
said, and the attempt to reconcile 
them with humanity may not be en- 
tirely unprofitable, even if they are 
not so fortunate as to have perpe- 
trated many murders. 

One of the oldest of these cha- 
racters, who has been doing service 
for almost thirty centuries,—though 
nothing could be more out of charac- 
ter than that he should do anything, 
—is the Sluggard of Solomon. In 
the Book of Proverbs, the royal 
Hebrew, who, like the Turkish Soly- 
man, was the greatest of his line, 
apostrophises the unhappy Sluggard, 
in good set terms, and, after recom- 
mending to him the example of that 
fussy little creature, the ant, which 
wasteth the summer time, and even 
that of autumn, in laboriously pro- 
viding for a future that never may 
come, exclaims,—“-How long wilt 
thou sleep, O Sluggard? when wilt 
thou arise out of thy sleep? Yeta 
little sleep, a little slumber, a little 
folding of the hands to sleep.” And 
has not the garden of the Sluggard, 
though for a very different reason, 
become as famous as the Garden of 
Eden, or that in which Diocletian 
cultivated cabbages for the market of 
Salona? Its broken walls, its crop of 
weeds, the cattle of the neighbours de- 
vouring the nothing which it raises, — 
are they not familiar to us all from 
our youth upward, through the 
teachings of those who throw clouds 
over the hopes of childhood by en- 
forcing upon the minds of boys and 
girls that they are doomed to work 
as long as they live? To a right- 
‘minded man there must occur much 
in favour of the Sluggard which he 
was .too consistent a character . to 
urge.in his owndefence. He was a 
sensible fellow, who.was making the 
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best of a wicked world. He was of 
the belief of those Oriental religion- 
ists, who hold that man approaches 
nearest to perfection in exact pro- 
portion to the profundity of his self- 
absorption and repose. He minded 
his own business, which is the surest 
way to make a fortune, and to avoid 
making mischief. All the great evil 
in the world is the consequence of 
the meddling propensities of active 
creatures, from Alexander the Great 
fool to the lowest village gossip. 
Take the recent history of our own 
country,—with its big battles, bigger 
debts, and biggest taxes,—to what 
is all our suffering due, but to the 
detestable activity of men who were 
nursed on the notion that they must 
be ever busy, and who learnt their 
lesson so well that they set a couple 
of millions of human beings flying at 
one another’s throats, and called 
into existence an army of most in- 
dustrious tax-gatherers? Who made 
the Secession war? Some four or 
five hundred men, who thought, 
with Hercules, that the earth was 
created only as a place for the master- 
spirits of the world to bustle in. They 
would have been blessings to their 
country, had they profited from the 
example of the Sluggard, and folded 
their hands to sleep. Had Mr. Davis 
and othersouthern leaders, in the late 
Secession war, been as lazy as they 
were industrious, America never 
would have been disturbed, and 
we should have remained blissfully 
ignorant of much costly knowledge. 
But they scorned the Sluggard’s 
course, and deemed it their duty to 
be most disastrously industrious. 
They would not give themselves up 
to slumber, and so they sent a half- 
million of their countrymen into 
that slumber which can be broken 
only by the archangel’s trump. It 
is ever thus. It is only busy men, 
men of whom Byron was thinking 
when he said that “quiet to quick 
—— is a hell,” who make all 
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have to pay, whether they will or 
not. No such charge can be ad- 
vanced against men who model 
themselves on the Sluggard, and who 
are sublimely indifferent to all the 
ordinary and extraordinary objects 
of ambition. Lazy men, it must be 
admitted, do not accomplish much 
—they accomplish nothing—in be- 
‘ half of what is called “the progress 
of the species ;’ but, on the other 
hand, they do not keep the world in 
hot water. They allow things to 
take their course. And it is by men 
of another sort endeavouring to do 
something for the race—and a great 
deal for themselves—that the earth 
is made to merit its title of a tomb. 
There is no counting the graves that 
active men have dug. They are the 
sexton’s best supporters, and pass 
over to him the flower of mankind, 
cutting off, not merely the best youth 
of their countries, but the hope of 
reproduction. From Sesostris to 
Louis Napoleon, it is the busy, 
the industrious, the meddling, the 
quarrelsome man who disturbs so- 
ciety, and forces it into courses that 
make it the purveyor for beasts of 
prey. Attila was well denominated 
“The Scourge of God,” for he 
whipped men into unnatural activity, 
and prevented them from attending 
to what was properly their own busi- 
ness. He was one of those over- 
seers who are miracles of restless- 
ness, and who flog whole nations 
into the activity of war, the worst 
form that exertion—always tnplea- 
sant—can take, save when it is dic- 
tated by the demands of unmistak- 
able patriotism. 

Had the Sluggard seen fit, for a 
moment, to depart from his char- 
acter, he might have given Solomon 
some tolerably cogent reasons for 
his devotion to his bed and his love 
of slumber. But he was a wise man, 
and therefore he would not contend 
against the wisest of men, whg was 
aking to boot! He might have 
argued, that to get up and go to 
work would be to afford evidence 
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that he was a wicked man, and was, 
in punishment for his sins, under- 
going the common sentence. When 
our race fell through Adam’s fall, 
the offended Creator passed upon it 
the sentence of hard labour for life, 
the world being the prison, and hav- 
ing, as Hamlet says, many wards. 
“ Cursed is the ground for thy sake,” 
are the words of that awful doom ; 
“ in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the 
days of thy life. Thorns also and 
thistles shallit bring forth to thee ; 
and thou shalt eat the herb of the 
field. In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread, till thou re- 
turn unto the ground.” All work, 
therefore, is evidence of demerit, 
and the less work a man does, the 
more meritorious he must be. This 
is the philosophy of the eight-hour 
movement. The lazier a man is, 
the better he is. His sentence is a 
light one. Hence the Sluggard was 
a man of exemplary goodness. He 
did nothing, and was as useless as if 
he had been born the master of a 
thousand slaves. A conservative 
in principle, he adhered with strict 
fidelity to the faith in which he had 
been brought up, and was a true 
Jainéant, and doubtless had locks as 
long (and uncombed) as those of 
any Merovingian king that ever al- 
lowed crown to fall from his head, 
and sceptre to drop from his hand, 
rather than make exertion to keep 
one or both. He did not even 
“daff the world aside, and bid it 
paas,” for to do that would have 
required exertion. He “let it 
slide.” 

As to the ant, to which Solomon 
referred the Sluggard, it might have 
been replied to his Majesty, that 
that active insect often has its 
labour for its pains, and nothing 
more; and that in a moment it 
often loses the fruits of long months, 
if not years, of energetic industry. 
The hoofs of beasts and the feet of 
men crush thousands of ant-hills 
daily,—a plain proof that industry 
does not always prosper, and leading 
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irresistibly to the conclusion that, 
though it is allowed, it is not en- 
joined. In countries where ants 
transact a large business, they often 
encounter most disastrous failures, 
like other speculators. In Southern 
Africa they build what are called 
edifices, and which are more deserv- 
ing of the name than are many of the 
abodes of men, for they are so large 
and so strong that they will bear the 
weight of many men on their sum- 
mit. And what follows from all this 
outlay of labour? Why, that the 
Aard Vark, or earth-hog, tears a 
hole in the side of one of these 
hills, “ breaking up the stony-walls 
with perfect ease,” says Mr. Wood, 
“and scattering dismay among the 
inmates. As the ants run hither 
and thither, in consternation, their 
dwelling falling like a city shaken by 
an earthquake, the author of all this 
misery flings its slimy tongue among 
them, and sweeps them into his 
mouth by hundreds. Perhaps the 
ants have no conception of their 
great enemy as a fellow-creature, 
but look upon the Aard Vark as we 
look upon the earthquake, the 
plague, or any other disturbance of 
the usual routine of nature. Be this 
as it may, the Aard Vark tears to 
pieces many a goodly edifice, and 
depopulates manya swarming colony, 
leaving a mere shell of irregular 
stony wall in the place of the com- 
plicated and marvellous structure 
which had sheltered so vast a popu- 
lation.” Such is the reward of the 
ant’s industry when most skilfully 
and wonderfully exerted; and as 
Solomon knew everything, it is 
strange that he should have had the 
face to fling the ant’s action into the 
face of the Sluggard, who, had he 
not been restrained by indolence 
and good breeding, could easily have 
put down the royal argument. ‘Ihe 
ant is the type of most hard-work- 
ing men, who accumuiate largely» 
and go on swimmingly, making much 
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of Mammon’s muck, when along 
comes some Aard Vark in the shape , 
of a cunning speculator, who sweeps 
it all away. The Sluggard has 
nothing of the kind to fear 
for he has nothing to lose. With - 
him, time is money, but in a very 
different sense from that of the pro- 
verb. He spends his time as he 
goes, or, we should say, as he is. 
carried along, for he is too wise to 
indulge in locomotion. So it was 
with the Sluggard of Solomon, who 
did not live to declare that all is, 
vanity. He enjoyed the passing 
hour, and set a noble example to the 
sons of men, not one of whom would 
work if he could exist without hav- 
ing resort to the curse,—a curse as 
old as the expulsion from Eden. The 
Sluggard knew the bliss of repose, 
and might have cited Psalms against 
Proverbs,—“ He giveth his beloved 
sleep,”—had he deemed the matter 
one worthy of words, and of the 
exertion implied in quotation. But 
he said nothing, calmly maintaining 
his principles by a speaking silence, 
and concentrating all his energies 
on nothing. Like all genuinely lazy 
men, he was as incapable of thought 
as of envy; but he could have 
thought about anything : the story of 
the Seven Sleepers would have filled 
his mind; and could he have envied 
anybody, it would have been that 
one of those sleepers who had the 
highest capacity for sleeping without 
dreams, and who, therefore, in the 
Sluggard’s estimation, had a better 
claim to be considered a wise man 
than could have been advanced even 
by Solomon himself. 

Speaking of the Seven Sleepers, 
I am afraid that we do not always 
“realise” the full force of the old 
legend in which these gentlemen 
figure, or repose, and which has al- 
ways been a favourite with me, be- 
cause of the long, unbroken, deli- 
cious, dreamless slumber that is 
associated with it. Almost seventy 


1 Homes without Hands, pp. 65, 66. 
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thousand nights, and as many days 
of sleep, with no getting up in the 
morning, no beds to make, no ser- 
vants to tell you to turn out, no 
bills to pay for lodging! It is too 
much for the human mind calmly to 
contemplate in all its details and all 
its force, and hence the vagueness 
with which the story and similar 
stories are generally mentioned. Past 
time is no time to us ; and we lump 
together the ages that are gone as 
if they were necessarily closely asso- 
ciated. Now, the Seven Sleepers’ 
snooze lasted through 187 years; 
but their long night was so long 
ago that we do not understand how 
very long it lasted, or how very 
meritorious were those seven Ephe- 
Sian youths who made themselves 
friends of darkness when the Pagan 
tyrant Decius had them walled up. 
We can form a better idea of the 
length of their slumber, and, there- 
fore, the better appreciate the sub- 
limity of their laziness, by supposing 
something of the kind to have hap- 
pened here, and that the Seven 
Sleepers had just dropped in upon 
us. Let us suppose that in the year 
1680,—just after the termination of 
Philip’s War, and when the pious 
population of the Bay Colony were 
reposing in the arms of victory, and 
comfortably reflecting that little Phil 
(bloody heathen that he was!) had 
been sold into tropical slavery,— 
a sudden alarm came upon seven 
youths who were labouring in a 
maize-field, and that they, all un- 
armed, or panic-stricken, fled into 
some cave, under the belief that the 
impious Indians, whose lands they 
had helped to seize, were upon 
them. Away go Zebedee, Zacha- 
riah, Zadock, Zephaniah, Zimri, Zac- 
cheus, and Zebulon, until they find 
a cave, in which, exhausted by their 
race, they drop asleep ; and so pro- 
found is their rest, that it is not 
broken till the year 1867, Imagine 
their feelings when, having been 
roused by the shriek of a passing 
railway train, they rub their eyes, 
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get up, and proceed to make their 
way to their homes! They would 
be as much astonished as if they had 
suddenly fallen upon a new planet, 
Between the Massachusetts of 1680 
and the Massachusetts of 1867, the 
difference is so great that no mind 
can fairly grasp it; and the young 
Puritans, who would now be well 
advanced in their third century, 
would come to the conclusion that 
they had waked up in the other 
world,—but in which part of it they 
would be terribly perplexed to say, 
when seeking to decide a question 
bearing so strongly on their everlast- 
ing welfare. Going to sleep when 
that colony was scarcely more than 
a wilderness, they would wake up 
when it had become one of the most 
advanced and enlightened communi- 
ties on the globe. Leaving a poor 
settlement, with its few thousand 
inhabitants scattered among a few 
small towns, placed in or on the 
verge of woods, they would return 
to an opulent State, containing more 
than 300 towns, not a few of which 
have populations much larger than 
were to be found in any British town, 
London alone excepted, in 1680. 
Flying from Indians, they would 
come back to a land in which an 
Indian is as much a curiosity as he 
is in Liverpool and Manchester. 
Running away when men believed 
in witchcraft, they would walk back 
when men believe determinedly in— 
nothing. Falling asleep when the 
journey from Boston to Cambridge 
was a long one, and not lightly to 
be undertaken, they would wake up 
when a journey from Boston to 
Springfield is scarcely a morning’s 
jaunt. Hiding when to hear from 
England required three months of 
time, they would leave their place of 
refuge when it is possible to hear 
from England—‘“ home,” as they 
would call it—in three hours, slow 
time, Not a solitary point of re- 
semblance would be visible between 
the Bay Colony and the Bay State, 
and the dreamers would be less at 
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home here than in the English vil- 
lages whence came their fathers. 
And the people among whom they 
would find themselves would be as 
much astonished as if they really had 
come from beyond the grave, instead 
of having cheated it of a portion of 
its prey from much more than a 
hundred years. 

There would be a wide difference 
between our Seven Sleepers and the 
original Seven Sleepers, for the latter 
“came back,” as men say of ghosts, 
to a fast-declining world. When the 
young Ephesians retired from busi- 
ness, the Roman Empire had got 
well advanced toward its fall, and 
during their retirement it had “ pro- 
gressed backward” in a material 
sense much faster than it had ad- 
vanced spiritually through its adop- 
tion of Christianity. Evidences of 
this decline would have been abun- 
dant to Maximian and his associates, 
when they looked about them, and 
compared things as they were under 
Theodosius the Younger with things 
as they had been under Decius. 
Not so with our Seven Sleepers, 
who, on waking, would encounter 
nothing but proofs of increase on 
every hand. But that would not 
make them feel any the more at 
home, and they would astonish the 
people, in these times of suspension 
of cash payments, by offering pine- 
tree shillings in exchange for bed 
and board ; and some sharp fellows 
would make a good thing out of 
them by selling them goods for good 
silver at paper prices, Perhaps some 
of the younger class of the old set- 
tlers are sleeping away the time, as 
here suggested. If so, and they 
should be discovered, we hope the 
discoverer will have the sense and 
humanity not to disturb them, merely 
that they might learn the difference 
between the Massachusetts that Go- 
vernor Leverett ruled and the Massa- 
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chusetts that rules Governor Bul- 
lock. Never break any one’s sleep, 
for every moment of sleep is so much 
gained by the sleeper. I have al- 
ways admired and loved that Duke 
of Brunswick who, when, like a 
thoughtful and provident man and 
husband, he had a grave prepared 
for himself and his wife in the vault 
of the Blasius-Dom, was informed 
by the gentlemen who were building 
for him till Doomsday, that they 
had come to a flat stone, and asked 
him whether it should be taken up. 
“Not for worlds,” answered he. 
“Tt covers, doubtless, some dead 
man, who had himself buried so deep 
in the earth, in order that he might 
never be dug up; leave him quiet.” 
And he further directed that, when 
his own turn for burial should come, 
“his coffin should be very gently 
let down upon this stone, and then 
covered over with earth. Take care, 
let be gently done,—it might wake 
him !”! This was doing as one 
would be done by ; and if the ashes 
of German dukes should ever be 
disturbed after the fashion that be- 
fell those of the French kings, sin- 
cerely must it be hoped that an ex- 
ception will be made in behalf of 
the dust of Duke Rudolph Augustus, 
who, in 1690, showed so much con- 
sideration for a nameless dead man, 
The measure he meted to others 
should be meted to him again. The 
only occasion when it is proper to 
rouse a sleeper is when it is his 
business to “‘ get up and be hanged,” 
for law's hests must be obe 
though Master Barnadine would not 
listen to the order. It is told of 
Condé and of Alexander that they 
had to be wakened on the mornings 
of their greatest victories; but to 
rouse them was inexcusable, for 
who would not prefer the good of 
sleep to the glories of Rocroy and 
of Arbela # 


+ Germania, by the Baroness Blaze de Bury, vol. i. pp. 149 T§% 
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Barbarossa, 
according to Mr, Carlyle the greatest of all the German Czsars, for its central figure, 





Another of these unappreciated 
characters, and one who has suffered 
from the libels of his murderer, is the 
Old Man of the Sea, of whom we 
know nothing save what that mur- 
derer himself has told us; but so 
excellent was that Old Man, so 
blameless were his life, walk (when 
he did walk), and conversation, that 
not even Sinbad’s “ cooked” narra- 
tive can obscure his virtues. They 
shine through the clouds of calumny 
which the lying sailor contributed to 
the columns of some Bagdad jour- 
nal, or Arabic Gentleman’s Magazine. 
That Sinbad lied confoundedly, is, 
I believe, admitted on all hands; 
and in no one of the accounts of his 
seven voyages is he more untruthful 
than in that of the fifth, in which the 
Old man of the Sea is introduced. 
Observe that here occurs his state- 
ment that his ship was sunk by two 
rocs, which threw rocks upon its 
deck,—an absurd story, which it is 
impossible to believe foronemoment, 
and which was probably invented to 
defraud the underwriters, the Basso- 


rah Lloyds. All that is certain is, 
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that the vessel was lost, and that 
Sinbad alone was saved of all her 
crew and passengers. With that 
wonderful luck which was always his, 
he got to a lovely island, into which, 
as Satan into Paradise, he brought 
sin and misery. Hardened sinner 
that he was, and with no more con- 
science than a newsmonger or poli- 
tician of modern days, he seems to 
have been struck with the excellence 
of the island. “It seemed to bea 
delicious garden,” he says, ‘‘ Where- 
ever I turned my eyes, I saw beauti- 
ful trees, some loaded with green, 
others with ripe fruits, and trans- 
parent streams meandering between 
them. I ate of the fruits, which I 
found to be excellent, and quenched 
my thirst at the inviting brooks.” 
These softening influences had no 
effect on the old buccaneer, who had 
the true Anglo-Saxon faculty of think- 
ing himself superior to everybody he 
met, and who could find no land so 
good as that which he was so con- 
stantly leaving. Walking into the 
island, he found, on the banks of a 
romantic stream, an ancient man, 


Barbarossa died when absent on the third Crusade, A.D. 1190; but, according to tra- 
dition, ‘‘ he is re dead, but only sleeping till the bad world reach its worst, when he 
1 


will reappear.” 
peasant once entered the cavern, and saw 


s sleeping-place is a stone cavern,in the hill near Salzburg. A 
him, and, in answer to the imperial question, 


told him what it was o’clock ; whereupon old Redbeard said, “ Not yet time, but it will 
be soon !”’ One would think the thunder of Sadowa, considering its significance for 


Germany, ought to have brought him out of his cave,—but it did not. 
sleeping six hundred and seventy-six years! 
seems but a nap, a southern siesta, compared with Frederick’s long night ; but then his 


He has been 
Even the slumber of the Seven Sleepers 


_ seems to be disturbed by dreams, and his sleep is interrupted by moments of wake- 


ess. The idea of getting rid of the world’s care through a long sleep, is well put by 


Mr. Hawthorne, in ‘‘ The Old Manse.” 


**Were I to adopt a pet idea, as so many 


people do, and fondle it in my embraces to the exclusion of all others,” he says, “it 


would be, that the 


t want which mankind labours under, at this present period, is— 


sleep ! The world should recline its vast head on the first convenient pillow, and take 
an age-long nap. It has gone distracted, through a morbid activity, and, while preter- 
naturally wide-awake, is nevertheless tormented by visions that seem real to it now, but 
would assume their true as; and character, were all things once set right by an interval 
of sound repose, This is the only method of getting rid of old delusions, and avoiding 
new ones—of regenerating our race, so that it might in due time awake, as an infant out of 
dewy slumber—of restoring to us the simple ion of what is right, and the single- 
hearted desire to achieve it ; both of which have long been lost, in consequence of this 
‘weary a of brain, and torpor or passion of the heart, that now afflict the universe. 
Stimulants, the only mode of treatment hitherto attempted, cannot quell the disease ; 
they do but heighten the delirium.” If this was true in 1846—and Heaven knows it was 
the literal truth—how true it is in 1871, after French Revolutions, Russian wars, Sepoy 
wars, Italian wars, Secession wars, and German wars added to the sum-total of weari- 
ness ! % what a thought it is, that Barbarossa should have become the Sluggard of 
Solomon 
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who he at first supposed was, like 
himself, a shipwrecked mariner, as 
he appeared to be “much broken 
down.” He saluted the stranger, 
but received no other reply than a 
slight nod, the old gentleman evi- 
dently resenting intrusion upon his 
property. As to his broken-down 
appearance, that is accounted for by 
supposing that he was of an eccen- 
tric turn of mind, and believed that 
one of the advantages of wealth is 
that it allows its possessor to wear 
out his old clothes, which always are 
easy, and fit well, though they may 
not be fit to be worn in the opinion 
of poor men, who must pay regard 
to appearances. Sinbad asked his 
new (old) acquaintance what he was 
doing, to which piece of imperti- 
nence that acquaintance replied by 
making signs which the sailor inter- 
preted to mean that he wished to be 
taken across the rivulet, there to 
gather fruit. With the simplicity of 
a greenhorn, a part quite unbecom- 
ing in one who had made his fifth 
voyage, Sinbad took the dumb gen- 
tleman on his shoulders, and trans- 
ferred him to the other side of the 
stream, and asked him to dismount ; 
but this was a request not to be com- 

lied with, The sailor had intruded 

imself upon the property of another, 
and that other was determined to 
give him a great moral lesson, and 
to teach him that no one but an ass 
would go rambling about the earth, 
after having received so many hints 
that it would be better for him to 
stay at home. It was an intimation to 
him that, if the pupil was abroad, so 
was the schoolmaster. The roving 
blade was converted into a beast of 
burden, and was made to know how 
horses feel when they are whipped 
and spurred by the superior animal. 
It was as if those whom we count 
our best men had been sold to 
the black owner of some Yanke 
plantation on which white slavery 
existed because of the radical infe- 
Tiority of the light-skinned race. It 
shows the low nature of Sinbad’s 
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soul, that his trouble caused him to” 
take to drinking. While trotting 
about, he chanced uponsome gourds, 
one of which he filled with the juice 
of those grapes which were so abun- 
dant in the happy isle. This juice, 
having fermented, became a very 
agreeable tipple, drinking which the 
unlucky Mussulman was put in good 
spirits, and bore himself with such 
gaiety, singing and dancing, that his 
conduct attracted the attention of 
the Old Man, who, being moved by 
a philosophic fondness for experi- 
mental inquiry, proceeded to test 
the value of the medicine which had 
produced so happy an effect on his 
bearer. He signed for the gourd, 
got it, and swallowed all its contents. 
Unaccustomed to such intemper- 
ance, and having all his life been 2 
member of a total-abstinence so- 
ciety, he soon became so drunk as 
to lose his seat, and was thrown by 
his beast while in a most beastly 
condition. Taking advantage of his 
unhappy state,—the consequence of 
a solitary departure from the course 
of a virtuous life,—Sinbad did then 
and there beat out the brains of the 
Old Man, and thus afford another 
warning against the evil that comes 
from an indulgence in strong drink. 

The story is Sinbad’s own, and he 
has done the best for himself; but 
were it possible to bring the Old 
Man into court, questionless we 
should have a very different reading 
of it. Enough of light, however, 
shines through the mist of the narra- 
tive to show that the Old Man, 
though he may have behaved some- 
what discourteously toward Sinbad, 
—being like the old Romans, who 
considered every stranger an enemy, 
—was a marked character, and de- 
serving of a better fate than that of 
having his head punched because he 
took too much punch, like a fine 
old Irish gentleman of the times of 
the Galway code. He was a person 
of taste, as we see from the beauty 
of his island home, in this respect 
reminding one of Lambro, who felt 
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the “Ionian elegance” mentioned 
by his poetical biographer :— 
Still o’er his mind the influence of the 
clime 
Shed its Ionian shagrees, which showed 
Its power unconsciously full many a time ; 
A taste seen in the choice of his abode, 
A love of music and of scenes sublime, 
A pleasure in the gentle stream that 
owed 


Past him in crystal, and a joy in flowers, 
Bedewed his spirit in his calmer hours. 
Do not these lines describe the life 
of the Old Man, and his refined 
tastes, according to Sinbad’s tale? 
Leaving aside music,—which he may 
have regarded as a sensual thing, 
and therefore not to be encouraged, 
—the Old Man had all the points 
that characterised the Greek Lam- 
bro,—and the Greeks are the first 
of races. His abode, according to 
his murderer, resembled a delicious 
garden, in which he could look in 
no direction without beholding some 
natural beauty. In that “ delicious 


garden” the Old Man had long lived, 
and without having harmed any one, 
so far as trustworthy evidence goes ; 


for the assertions as to his homicidal 
propensities made by certain name- 
less fellows with whom Sinbad fell 
in, must go for nothing, as they were 
never submitted to cross-examina- 
tion. It is a likely story that he 
would have strangled his own 
bearers! We should as soon be- 
lieve a slaveholder would maltreat 
his “people,” who are his chattels 
personal, and in whose welfare he 
has a proprietor’s interest. The 
strangling story was an afterthought, 
and was meant to meet any ugly in- 
quiries as to Sinbad’s conduct that 
the authorities of Bagdad might have 
thought proper to make in the in- 
terest of commerce, had the affair 
been pushed to legal adjudication. 
The Old Man was happy because 
he was virtuous, and he might have 
been living to this day had Sinbad 
never landed on his island, and 
there carried civilisation and all its 
woes. Like other marine adven- 
turers, the sailor introduced liquor 
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and drunkenness where such things 
never before had been known, He 
conquered the Old Man, as the 
Indians have been conquered, by 
the use of the fire-water; and that 
venerable personage, who had been 
as exemplary and secluded a charac- 
ter as Parnell’s Hermit, was lost 
from the moment that he came in 
contact with the Saracen, then the 
foremost man of all the world, and 
much given, like all foremost folk, 
to raising the very deuce in all 
countries into which he could push 
himself, — and he pushed himself 
everywhere, and when he got to the 
Atlantic shore of Africa he rode into 
the waves, and grumbled because 
there were no more countries to be 
reaped by his sword. The Old Man 
of the Sea was doubly unfortunate : 
it was his misfortune, in the first in- 
stance, to fall in with the Norman 
of the Orient ; and, secondly, it was 
a yet greater misfortune that the in- 
truder alone should have written his 
history. What murdered man would 
have a decent character, were his 
murderer to become his biographer, 
and the only authority as to his 
history? The Old Man stands with 
Guatimozin and Atahualpa, whose 
stories are told by their executioners, 
and by them alone, 

There is an unappreciated charac- 
ter of the better sex, in whose behalf 
very little has been said, and whose 
name is synonymous with vixen, 
scold, shrew, and all else that is bad 
in the every-day woman. I refer to 
that Athenian matron who had for 
her husband, in a land renowned for 
the beauty of its men, one who is 
spoken of as 


That low, swarthy, short-nosed, round. 
eyed satyr, 

With the wide nostrils and Silenus aspect, 

The splay feet and low stature, — 


but also as 


The earth’s 
beauty, 
And personification of all virtue, — 


perfection of all mental 


even to Xanthippe, wife (for her 
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sins) of Socrates, son of Sophronis- 
cus. The wife is as immortal as the 
husband; but hers is an “ immor- 
tality of ill” Had she married any 
other man than Socrates,—and it is 
difficult to suppose she could not 
have made a better match,—the 
world never would have heard of 
her, and she would have been all 
the happier. For something like 
twenty-three centuries she has been 
the type of all that is repulsive in 
her sex, and she lives in our minds 
as no other Grecian woman there 
can live. She and Aspasia were 
contemporaries; but how shadowy 
is our conception of the latter, com- 
pared with the vivid idea we have of 
the wife of Socrates! So to say, 
she was photographed long ages be- 
fore man had learned to make the 
sunlight one of the slaves to his 
vanity. It is not a very pleasing 
reflection, that what is evil should 
take so firm a hold of the mind, 
while the good perishes like the 
flower that blooms and blushes’ by 
the wayside. For whether Xan- 
thippe’s portrait be correct or a cari- 
cature, certain it is that she is so 
“freshly remembered” only because 
of her real or reputed bad qualities, 
while all the amiable and mild- 
tongued dames of Athens of the 
Periclean time, of her rank and 
condition, are as utterly unknown 
as those antediluvian housekeepers 
whose ill-luck it was to fall upon the 
most comprehensive of all washing- 
days. She yet “walks,” and is re- 
produced in thousands of families 
every day of our mortal lives; and 
many a man thinks himself a So- 
crates because he has a scolding, 
peevish, quarrelsome wife, with a 
thousand -tongue power of annoy- 
ance. 

Yet there is evidence which would 
seem to show that Xanthippe was 
not the vicious creature she is so 
commonly painted. In the Memor- 
abilia of Xenophon, to which we 
owe much of our knowledge of So- 
rates, the philosopher is represent- 
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ed (II. 2) as administering a severe 
rebuke to his eldest son, Lamprocles, 
—after having put him through the 
usual course of cross-examination, 
and made him admit himself to be 
an ass,—because he was enraged 
with his mother. It is in vain that 
the young fellow declares that his 
mother utters such things as no one 
can bear from anybody; his father 
comes down upon him with all the 
power of his logic, to show that he 
owes a great duty to his mother, and 
calls him “ wretch” when he admits 
that he seeks to gain the good-will 
of others, and yet supposes he is to 
do nothing for a mother, whose love 
for him so far exceeded that of any 
other. The picture which he draws 
of the maternal relation, and of the 
filial duty that follows therefrom, is 
one of the finest things in classical 
literature, and is not often exceeded 
by similar writing in the works of 
Christian teachers. Now it is not 
very probable that Socrates would 
have been under so grave concern 
on this point, had his wife been 
destitute of good qualities; nor 
would he have omitted all mention 
of her evil qualities, had they been 
sO prominent as we are required to 
believe. It would have been in en- 
tire harmony with his ethical teach- 
ings to place great stress on the 
son’s duty to bear with his mother 
because she was harsh and violent, 
had she been noted for harshness 
and violence. But of this he says 
nothing. On the contrary, the im- 
pression which his words leave is 
that the poor woman was rather a 
model character than otherwise, who 
might have been tempted into a dis- 
play of ill-temper by the misconduct 
of her eldest son, but whose ordinary 
life was not marred by constant 
exhibitions of the most unamiable 
eculiarities. Lamprocles, who be- 
onged to the “Young Athens” 
party, we may suppose, would have 
been tempted to laugh in the pater- 
nal face when listening to such 
“ noble sentiments,” had Xanthippe 
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been the nuisance as a wife that she 
is popularly supposed to have been. 
He would have supposed “the go- 
vernor” was “chaffing,” and would 
have turned off the matter as a 
capital joke. Quite the reverse of 
this was his conduct. He took the 
fatherly flogging with meekness,and 
probably he was all the better for 
such an exhibition of wholesome dis- 
cipline. Xenophon does not inti- 
mate that there was anything incon- 
gruous in his teacher’s conduct, but 
treats it as if it were quite in the 
regular order of things,—which we 
should not have expected of him, 
had the lady been so very bad ; for, 
as his work is the merest eulogy of 
his “ guide, philosopher, and friend,” 
it would have been natural in him 
to enlarge on the moral excellence 
of Socrates as illustrated by his in- 
sistance on the duty of the son to 
love and reverence his mother, sup- 
posing Xanthippe’s constant con- 
duct was so wonderfully calculated 
to make her children forget their 
duty to her, and also was so likely 
to create feelings the reverse of re- 
verential.} 

But suppose we assume that the 
popular view of Xanthippe’s daily 
course is the correct one, and that 
she would have been more than a 
match for that immortal shrew-tamer, 
Petruchio,—does it follow that no- 
thing can be said in palliation of her 
doings? By no means. Take her 
at her worst, as women mostly are 
taken when men paint them, there 
is something to be said in her behalf. 
The charitable, and we belive the 
reasonable, view of her life is this,— 
that she was driven half mad by 
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the foolish action of her wise hus- 
band. When they were married, she 
was, it is inferable, as sweet and fair 
a virgin as could have been picked 
out of the entire feminine population 
of the city of the Violet Crown,—for 
Socrates was the very ugliest of ugly 
dogs, and your ugly dog, through the 
works of some inscrutable Provi- 
dence, is always sure to have a hand- 
some wife. She entered on “a union 
of hearts and housekeeping” with 
the usual high hopes that animate 
all young women under circum- 
stances so interesting to them, but 
which are disappointed in most 
cases; and she meant to do her 
duty, and expected that her husband 
would be an example of industry 
and diligence. To be sure, she had 
made “no great catch,” for Socrates 
was anything but rich, and his social 
position, though respectable, was not 
high. But he was a skilful master 
of his father’s calling, which was that 
of a sculptor, and a group of Graces 
carved by his hand was in existence 
at Athens five or six centuries after 
his death ; whence it follows that he 
was clever at his art, and that he 
was capable of supporting his family 
in easy circumstances, as sculptors 
were in high favour with the Athe- 
nians in those days. But he did not 
choose to devote himself to produc- 
tive pursuits. He took it into his 
head that he had a “ mission,” and 
that it was his duty to convince his 
fellow-citizens, who had a very high 
opinion of themselves,—as they well 
might have in the two generations 
following the Persian war,—that they 
were a collection of self-conceited 
noodles. “At what time Socrates 


2 According to some accounts of the closing scenes in the life of Socrates, when his 


friends came to see him, very early on the morning of his last day, they found Xanthippe 
sitting by him, with a child in her arms—which child could scarcely have been theirs, as 
both were stricken in years, Socrates being close upon threescore and ten, Probably it 
‘was a grandchild. hen the visitors entered, Xanthippe burst into tears, and said, ‘‘O 
Socrates, this is the last time your friends will ever speak to you, or you to them !”—her 
tears and her words being quite unlike what might have been expected of her, if she we re 
the odious creature that is brought to mind whenever her name is mentioned. After her 
exclamation, he sent her home, in order that he might not be disturbed by her lamen- 
tations ; and it is added. that she left the prison with the most frantic expressions of 
grief, which would have been strange had she hated him. 
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relinquished his profession as a sta- 
tuary,” says Mr. Grote, “we do not 
know ; but it is certain that all the 
middle and later part of his life, at 
least, was devoted exclusively to the 
self-imposed task of teaching; ex- 
cluding all other business, public or 
private; and to the neglect of all 
means of fortune. We can hardly 
avoid speaking of him as a teacher, 
though he himself disclaimed the ap- 
pellation: his practice was to talk or 
converse,—or 40 prattle without end, 
if we translate the derisory word by 
which the enemies of philosophy 
described dialectic conversation. 
Early in the morning he frequented 
the public walks, the gymnasia for 
bodily training, and the schools 
where youths were receiving instruc- 
tion ; he was to be seen in the mar- 
ket-place at the hour when it was 
most crowded, among the booths 
and tables where goods were ex- 
posed for sale; his whole day was 
usually spent in this public manner. 
He talked with anyone, young or 
old, rich or poor, who sought to ad- 
dress him, and in the hearing of all 
who chose to stand by. Not only 
he never either asked or received 
any reward, but he made no distinc- 
tion of persons, never withheld his 
conversation from anyone, and talked 
upon the same general topics to all. 
He conversed with politicians, so- 
phists, military men, artisans, ambi- 
tious or studious youths, &c. He 
visited all persons of interest in the 
city, male orfemale. His friendship 
with Aspasia is well known, and one 
of the most interesting chapters of 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia recounts his 
visit to, and dialogue with, Theodote, 
—a beautiful Ae¢era, or female compa- 
nion. Nothing could be more public, 
perpetual, and indiscriminate as to 
persons than his conversation.”! 

In this lively picture of the ex- 
statuary’s manner of life we have the 
probable cause, and the certain ex- 
cuse, of Xanthippe’s hot temper and 


1 History of Greece, vol. viii., pp. 550-552. ° . . 
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warm words; and there are few 
Christian women who would not 
have gone as far as she went—taking 
her at tue worst representation—in 
resenting such marital neglect, and 
in striving to punish a husband who 
had given up the honest task of sup- 
porting his family, and had devoted 
himself to the thriftless pursuit of 
imparting knowledge under difficul- 
ties. Had he taken pay for his teach- 
ing, the good woman, who had to 
think of rent and taxes, of food and 
clothes, of doctor’s demands and mil- 
liner’s bills, might have cared little 
for her husband’s eccentric mode of 
getting an income. But he took no 
pay. He was content to be poor, 
which would have been laudable in 
him had he been a bachelor, but 
which was his disgrace, and justifies 
the treatment he finally received 
from the Athenians, when we note 
that he had a wife and three children, 
who looked to him for support, but 
who found his conduct insupportable. 
The house-mother probably bore 
with his scandalous neglect of his 
duties as long as any of her husband’s 
money was left, and she could man- 
age to get along; but when the last 
obolus had been drawn out of the 
savings’ bank, and there was a dearth 
of cash, and a plentiful supply of 
care by way of keeping the balance 
even, she could no longer keep 
silence, tightly reined as were Athe- 
nian matrons, and proceeded to give 
Socrates a piece of her mind,—the 
only gift that, thanks to his shiftless- 
ness, she had it in her power to make 
to any one. 

And who can blame her? There 
were neither pease nor pulse, figs 
nor olives, corn nor wine in her 
larder or cellar, places which once 
it had been her pride to know were 
well filled. Her last gown had been 
turned, and turned again“ ill it could 
be turned no more, save: ‘be turned 
into the rag-bag—if, indeed, there was 
sucha thing as arag-bag in the philoso- 


“* 
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her’smansion. She had not had a new 
oop for years,and had beenunable to 
ced the last specimen of crino- 
ine,—that which tilts, like the old 
knights of departed days. Her shoes 
were down at the heel, and were on 
their last legs, as well as on hers. 
Her cap was of that Parisian mode 
which had been obsolete for a lus- 
trum. Her furs had become ragged, 
and would not have pawned for a 
week’s house-rent. A new bonnet 
was to her but an old idea. Not a 
cloak or a cap had she that was not 
of as old a date as the battle of 
Delium. Her boys were sights to 
behold, with their stockings all holes. 
their toes out at the toes of their 
shoes, their crownless hats, their out- 
grown and worn-out jackets and 
trousers, and their thin cheeks and 
lanky bodies, nourished on food as 
thin and windy as their father’s phi- 
losophy. The butcher never called 
at the house, having long called in 
vain for the amount of his last bill. 
The fishmonger would not have sent 
in a damaged pollock. The coal- 
dealer had declined her last applica- 
tion even for any sort of coal, 
warranted not to burn in th. world 
or the next. The grocer had barred 
her claim to a bar of soap, and the 
children of the greatest of teachers 
were in danger of perishing from 
cholera, —the immortal plague of 
Athens was nothing but cholera,— 
because they could not be well wash- 
ed. A “tyrannical turncock” had 
cut off the supply of Cochituate, and 
washing-day had become a tradition, 
which was the less matter, because 
there was as little to wash as there 
was to wash with. From attic to 
cellar there was nothing to be taken, 
or it would have been taken on exe- 
cution. The rats had long left the 
house, and the cat had followed 
them ; while the domestic dog, the 
very incarnation of fidelity, had, in 
pure disgust with his master’s philo- 
es phy thus a expounded gone 
and joined the Cynic school in 


the Cynosarges. 
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It made matters al] the worse, 
that Socrates might have had as 
much money as even his wife 
wanted. ‘ Teaching” might have 
been to him a much more profitable 
pursuit than ever he had found 
“ sculpting,” as Mr. Artemus Ward 
would designate the philosopher's 
original calling. Had he followed 
the course of Prodicus, and Prota- 
goras, and Gorgias, and other of the 
most renowned sophists of his day, 
he could have maintained his family 
in affluence, and kept it in the best 
circles,—a star of the “upper ten” 
of Athens,—and had a good account 
at his bank. A woman may marry 
a man for his talents and his fame, 
but when she finds that his talents 
are barren as the east wind, and 
that, instead of being a source of 
gain to him, they have led to po- 
verty, she may be excused for con- 
cluding that she has made a fool of 
herself,—a conclusion that never 
yet sweetened human temper, but 
which has soured many a temper 
that nature had made sweet—and 
for acting in character. Seeing that 
he had it in his power to make 
money, but that he would not make 
it, Xanthippe sought to convert him 
from the error of his ways, or, failing 
that, to punish him. She did not 
effect his conversion—that’s certain, 
for he continued to go about Athens 
talking for nothing and finding him- 
self, till his loving countrymen put 
him out of the way. How far she 
punished him for his shortcomings 
as a husband and a father in refusing 
to provide for his family— which 
made him worse than an infidel— 
we can only guess. He took her 
scolding with great coolness, accord- 
ing to the reports of his friends ; but 
we know that he had as fiery a tem- 
per, from nature, as his wife had ac- 
quired from the ill-treatment she ex- 
perienced at his hands ; and the ef- 
forts he had to make to keep his 
temper under her attacks. probably 
were so severe as well-nigh to com- 
pensate for her sufferings. It would 
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be satisfactory to have this point 
clearly made out, for justice demand- 
ed that he should not escape the 
proper consequences of his neglect 
of duty—as he would had his tem- 
per been naturally equable, for then 
he would have shed Xanthippe’s 
scoldings as wax-cloth sheds the 
rain. 

There was yet another aggravation 
of the evil that flowed from the want 
of industry and attention to business 
of which Socrates was so heinously 
guilty, and one, too, that bore with 
peculiar force on the sensitive femi- 
nine mind. No woman can bear to 
see her husband made ridiculous. 
Even wives who have not been 
famous as conjugal models have been 
quick to feel the ridicule of which 
their husbands have been the ob- 
jects. Now, Socrates was made 
eminently ridiculous by one of the 
greatest wits of all time, who wrote 
for one of the sharpest communities 
that ever enjoyed a capital display 
of the ludicrous. We, who know 
that he was a great teacher, are not 
much affected by the blackguardly 
attacks to which he was subjected. 
He is to the modern world one of 
the greatest of moral lights, and of 
all merely mundane characters of 
ancient days he stands highest in 
the estimation of Christendom. But 
the Athenians did not look at him 
with our eyes. To us, he is one of 
“the dead who grow visible from 
the shades of time,” and we see him 
in the grand proportions assigned 
him by Xenophon and Plato. To 
the Athenians he was an ever-pre- 
sent character, and to many of them, 
including the most eminent members 
of the respectable classes, he was a 

rfect burr, sticking to them, and 
irritating them beyond endurance. 
Hence, when 7Zhe Clouds of 
‘Aristophanes came out, and was 
performed before thousands of na- 
tives and foreigners, the ridiculous 

assigned in it to Socrates must 
ve been highly enjoyed by most 
of the “upper ten,” while the mul- 
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titude laughed over it in the mere 
wantonness of mirth, as they would 
have laughed at Aristophanes had 
Socrates been able to make him act 
absurdly. The philosopher took this 
scurrilous attack, as he took every 
manifestation of sentiment, friendly 
or unfriendly, with edifying equa- 
nimity, witnessing the performance 
and explaining it for the benefit of 
strangers. Probably he cared very 
little about it, for the man who looks 
upon praise with contempt is not 
likely to be disturbed by censure so 
coarse that it corrects itself, But it 
was not so with Xanthippe. She 
was no philosopher. She was thin- 
skinned, and it was a great aggrava- 
tion of her other woes that her hus- 
band, and by consequence herself, 
was furnishing fun — the public 
laughing at him, not with him—for 
all Athens. Her female acquaint- 
ances sympathised with her after the 
usual fashion, which is a great deal 
more aggravating than the coarsest 
of masculine attacks. Her self-love 
must have been bitterly wounded, 
when she found that, in addition to 
being poor, she must be an object of 
laughter. It is an old saying, that 
the worst evil of poverty is that it 
makes people ridiculous, and Madam 
Xanthippe felt its full force in a 
sense that was far more cutting than 
it is ordinarily known to the poor. 
Unlike-Job’s wife, there was nothing 
lofty or dignified in the cause of her 
distress. She was not simply ridicu- 
lous because she was poor—she was 
poor and ridiculous, It is not very 
difficult to imagine the first curtain- 
lecture that Socrates underwent after 
The Clouds was performed. The 
worst of Mr. Caudle’s inflictions in 
the same line was a blessing by 
comparison. 

Considering all that Xanthippe 
suffered — considering her disap- 
pointment through her husband's 
neglect of a lucrative business— 
considering the provocation she had 
in her husband’s refusal to take pay 
for his teachings, Wi.: the ordinary 
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rate of interest in Athens was one 
per cent a month, and there were 
most eligible investments for all 
savings—considering the enmity he 
incurred for his family through his 
offensive conduct toward the most 
influential citizens, and the ridicule 
of which he was the object—and 
considering the fact that he would 
be off feasting with Alcibiades, and 
Critias, and other big-wigs, while 
there was not a stick of wood ora 
handful of wheat in his house—con- 
sidering all these things, she had 
good reason for making the philo- 
sopher’s house too hot to hold him, 
that being the only way in which its 
cold atmosphere could be warmed. 
Against this treatment she protested 
in the only way that was left to her ; 
and she should be looked upon, not 
as a shrew, who spoke out of the 
abundance of her heart, but as a 
woman asserting the rights of her 
sex, and denouncing a gross breach 
of the obligation that husband enters 
into with wife when they decide to 
make the journey of life together. 
As such she is entitled to the grate- 
ful remembrance of all women, as 
the originator of that movement 
which has for its end the equalisation 
of women with men. She was a 
lady of the pattern of Roxana, no 
doubt, or she never could have had 
resort to conduct so extreme as war 
with her husband. There was no- 
thing of the Statira about her 
nothing of the shy, silent, submissive 
sufferer, such as the “tyrant man” 
is supposed to peculiarly affect, be- 
‘Cause it is an article easily expended 
or otherwise dealt with. It is not 
difficult to imagine her portrait: a 
tall, fair-haired, blue-eyed, somewhat 
freckled girl on the day of her mar- 
riage—but thin, bony, and angular 
in later days, her looks declining 
with the fortunes of Athens, and as 
_@ consequence of constant domestic 
troubles. What became of her after 
the death of her husband? History 
is silent on the subject. Judging 
from the usual course, she must have 
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finished her days in the almshouse, a 
not illogical conclusion to an impro- 
vident marriage. Her husband’s 
friends could not have held her in 
much esteem, and, even had they 
been inclined to help her, had not 
the power to do much for her sup- 
port, being involved in the cata- 
strophe that brought a cup of hem- 
lock to Socrates, and Socrates to 
his end. Her lot is one of the sad- 
dest in history: to be miserable in 
life, and, because thus miserable, to 
be libelled in death. 

Blue-Beard belongs to our gal- 
lery. He should have been one of 
Xanthippe’s contemporaries; and had 
he been so, they might have made 
a match, in which event he would 
have met his match. She was not 
a person to have been marched off 
to the Blue Chamber, there to be 
quartered, and to await the coming 
of her successor, as a defunct French 
king of the old monarchy used to 
wait at St. Denis the coming of his 
successor. She would have given 
him as hard a bout as Tom Walker’s 
wife gave the Devil. If Blue-Beard 
did make such summary work with 
his wives, he must have had the 
sense to choose only Statiras for the 
companions of his softer hours. But 
did he kill them, and cut them up, 
and place their precious limbs in a 
room of his own house? The tale 
is full of contradictions, and ought 
not to be lightly accepted. Is it 
probable—nay, is it possible—that 
he would have been able to provide 
himself with so rapid a succession ot 
wives, all selected from the first 
families, too, had there been anything 
mysterious in the sudden deaths of 
the ladies at periods so brief after 
their nuptials had been celebrated ? 
Would not the parents of any young 
lady whose hand he sought have felt 
it to be their duty to hint something 
about the extraordinary fatality that 
waited on the occupants of one-half 
his couch? Some of them would 
have gone even further, and have 
spoken right out on the subject, and 
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‘flatly have refused to entertain pro- 
posals for the hand of Fatima, or 
Shireen, or Zuleika, or Amina, until 
the Blue Chamber should have been 
fully opened to public inspection. 
Surely all parents are not so ready 
to marry their daughters as to wed 
them to certain and sudden death ? 
Nor can it be supposed that all 
young ladies are prepared to marry 
a man who not only has the usual 
skeleton in his house, but a houseful 
of skeletons. It is impossible to 
believe that, if Blue-Beard did di- 
vorce himself from his wives so tru- 
culently, he would have kept their 
‘remains in the place where he lived, 
and to which he was in the habit of 
bringing a new wife almost as often 
as Scheherezade’s Sultan of the 
Indies took one. He would have 
refrained from preserving on the 
premises the evidence of extraordi- 
nary crime, and would have given the 
ladies Christian burial,—privately, to 
be sure, but decently, and with due 
regard to his own safety. He must 
have known that some one of the 
ladies would stumble upon the Blue 
Chamber, even if she never had 
heard of it,—and then there would 
have been no such thing as keeping 
the matter out of the newspapers. 
It would have been in the Levant 
Herald in a week, and the Turkish 
police would have been on his track, 
and he would have come to grief, to 
the joy of all good citizens. Nor is 
it possible to believe that, on leay- 
ing home, he should have given the 
keys of all his rooms to his wife at 
the time, with the express permission 
to make use of them all but one; 
for he had been married too often 
not to have learned that all sense of 
the grace involved in the permission 
would have been lost in the thought 
-of the prohibition, and that the Blue 
Chamber was as good as opened 
from the instant he had morally 
sealed it against the lady’s visits. 
No; he would have sent the myste- 
ious key to some mercantile friend, 
with the request that it might be 
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placed in his iron safe, under one of 
Chubb’s best locks. An honourable - 
man, he would have scorned to 
place temptation so pointedly before 
the wife to whom he was so fondly 
attached: and a prudent man, he 
would have avoided all mention 
even of the existence of the key, so 
that, when Mrs. Blue-Beard was re- 
minded of its existence by its ab- 
sence, she would have comprehend- 
ed the delicacy of her lord’s conduct, 
and appreciated it. They would 
have lived happily ever afterwards, 
and a sad story would have been 
lost to the annals of romance. With- 
out being too sanguine, we think 
Blue-Beard’s married life was a far 
better one than appears in the popu- 
lar accounts. He was an admirer 
of the sex, and he was in search of 
the ideal woman,—a sort of Oriental 
Celebs, who would be content with 
nothing short of perfection; and 
how was he to know, save through 
comparison, who the perfect woman 
was? And how could he compare 
ladies, or proceed inductively toward 
the establishment of his end, with- 
out making many experiments ? He 
was a practical philosopher, and 
applied the Baconian procedure, as 
it is generally called, to the grand 
matter of matrimony. Circumstances 
favoured him, and out of these came 
all the scandal that has ever since 
clung to his name, and made him 
the very impersonation of a wife- 
killer, —so much so, that Henry 
VIII. is known, and in spite of Mr. 
Froude’s labours ever will be known, 
as “the royal Blue-Beard,” to the 
serious injury of the fame of the 
unlucky Mussulman. As to that 
last affair of “ the magnificent three- 
tailed bashaw,” which closed so 
tragically for him, and brought his 
course of experimental philosophy 
to so sudden an end, it has been 
grossly misrepresented; and the 
misrepresentation has endured be- 
cause he was not alive to tell his 
own tale. His version of the busi- 
ness is wanting ; but we are able, 
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from various hints that floated in 
society, to piece out something like 
the truth. Blue-Beard was the victim 
of a plot formed against his life, 
honour, and property by Fatima, his 
wife, and her sister Anne, to which 
the brothers of those ladies and the 
first lover of Fatima—whom she had 
jilted to marry the rich Turk—were 
parties. Sister Anne was angry 
with him because he had preferred 
Fatima to herself. He was murdered 
in broad day, as a consequence of 
this domestic conspiracy ; and Fa- 
tima, in whose favour he had made 
a will, came into possession of all 
his estates and personals, and mar- 
ried Ishmael, or whatever the gen- 
tleman’s name may have been. Pro- 
ceedings so bloody required some 
explanation, and hence the Blue 
Chamber and its horrors, which the 
authorities believed to be a true 
bill, or affected so to believe ; and 
with so much property in possession, 
and having afforded evidence that 
they did not stand upon ceremony 
with their enemies, the conspirators 
were strong enough to maintain their 
social position. The East is the 
land of violence; and if govern- 
ments were to take up and prosecute 
to completion every outrage that is 
perpetrated, they would have no 
time to commit outrages for their 
wn benefit. The ample means 
which Fatima was mistress of made 
it easy for her to bribe the Grand 
Vizier, and so the transaction was 
hushed up, and the guilty parties 
lived most correctly, and Blue-Beard 
lay in his bloody tomb, sleeping with 
his wives—all but one of them—the 
victim of misplaced confidence. 

A singularly misunderstood cha- 
racter, whose solid worth seems to 
be almost entirely unappreciated, 
is Gallio, Proconsul of Achaia, By 
Christians this excellent Roman is 
almost invariably spoken of as if he 
were one of the worst of men—a 
cold-blooded fellow, indifferent * to 
all important things, and looking 
with especial contempt on the new 
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faith that Paul preached. To them 
he is the very modei of the poco- 
curante, and therefore actually worse 
than the most zealous of persecutors 
—for indifference is the worst of 
errors in the eyes of zeal. Yet Gal- 
lio was “none of these things” that 
he is commonly supposed to have 
been, but a man of great theoretical. 
goodness, and of corresponding con- 
duct. He was, as we said, Pro- 
consul of Achaia, and lived at Co- 
rinth when St. Paul arrived at that 
city from Athens, and had newly 
taken office. There was a great 
Jewish population at Corinth, who 
hated the new dispensation, and who 
had a special dislike for Paul, whom 
they regarded as a renegade of the 
worst description, because he was 
doing Old Jewry immense damage 
by his mighty labours. They got 


up a charge against the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, accusing him of having 
violated their religious law, he being 
a Jew. They supposed that Gallio 
was, as most public men are, a popu- 
larity-hunter, and that, at the begin- 
ning of his proconsulate, he would 


be anxious to please the large body 
of Hebrews settled as a separate 
community at Corinth. 

“But Gallio “cared for none 
of those things” that are of so 
much moment in the eyes of ordi- 
nary politicians, and was so far gone 
in heathen morality, so indifferent to 
a good report of his doings from 
Corinth to Rome, that actually he 
preferred justice to cruelty, and 
mercy to rigour—which, to judge 
from the treatment he has since re- 
ceived at Christian hands, constituted 
an offence second only to that in- 
volved in Nero’s persecutions. He 
listened to the charge against Paul, 
as advanced by Sosthenes and others, 
with the utmost patience ; but when 
they had ceased, and Paul was about 
to enter on his defence, Gallio 
“ shut down ” on the whole business, 
as one with which a Roman ruler had 
no concern. It was in his estima- 
tion, and, in fact, a Jewish squabble, 
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and therefore unworthy the attention 
of the masters of the world. The 
Jews, he saw, really had no case, 
and could not be allowed to take up 
the time of the court. It was, he 
“said, a question of words and names, 
and of the Jewish law, and they must 
look to it, for he would be no judge 
of such matters: “and he drave 
them from the judgment-seat.” The 
Jews at Corinth meant to use him as 
the Jews of Jerusalem had used 
Pilate, and as yet other Jews at 
home, at a later day, used Festus 
and Felix; but they found him a 
very different man from Pilate—one 
whom they could neither use nor 
abuse. Pilate disregarded law and 
morality, in his desire to appease the 
respectable rabble of Jerusalem, 
when they demanded the blood of 
_Jesus, which he emphatically de- 
clared was innocent blood, and of 
which he vainly washed his hands, 
for the stain will not “out.” Had 
‘Gallio been a moral coward, like 
Pilate, he would have so proceeded 
as to put an end to Paul’s mis- 
sion, either by imprisoning him, 
“or putting him to death, or 
‘sending him to Rome on an 
“appeal to Cesar. He would have 
“gagged” Paul for the benefit of 
“the “ old law,” and at the suggestion 
of its supporters, This he would 
not do. He stood upon the Roman 
law, which Paul had not violated, 
and therefore was not allowed to 
speak in his own defence, as he had 
been guilty of no offence even accord- 
ing to the showing of his prosecutors, 
who were in reality nothing but per- 
secutors. The Jews might deal with 
-Paul,—if they could,—as his offence 
was against their superstition, as_all 
Romans regarded it. They might 
excommunicate him,—a punishment 
of about as much weight as the ex- 
“communication of Victor Emanuel II. 
has proved in our time. The Greeks, 
who watched the course of the pro- 
consular tribunal, no sooner saw the 
“Jews ruled out of court, than they 
‘fushed upon Sosthenes, and gave 
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him a regular “lamming” right be- 
fore Gallio’s face,—a specimen of 
Lynch law, that is quite unrivalled, 
and which had the additional zest of 
being administered in the very pre- 
sence of the regular tribunal, “ before 
the judgment seat.” It was the 
doings of these Lynching Greeks for 
which Gallio cared nothing. The 
common notion is, that he was in- 
different to Paul’s doctrine, and he 
knew he had no Jegal right to take 
up the Jewish charge against the 
preacher, no matter how well it was 
founded. He was indifferent to the 
licking which the Greeks gave the 
Hebrew chief of the Synagogue. 
He cared for none of their violent 
proceedings. To suppose that Gal- 
lio expressed any hostility or indif- 
ference to Christianity, is as absurd 
as it would be to suppose the Greeks 
who beat Sosthenes were animated 
by a love of Paul's principles. The 
Greeks hated the Jews, and the two 
peoples were always murdering one 
another in the cities round the Medi- 
terranean, whenever they could do 
so; and the assault on Paul’s accuser 
was only an incident in a bitter 
quarrel of religion and of race. As 
to Gallio, he gave the matter as much 
thought—that is, none at all—as an 
English governor of New Zealand 
would give to the squabbles of a few 
of his subject savages,.who should 
have fallen out about the possession 
of a dried skull, the original proprie- 
tor of which they had eaten so long 
ago, that they had forgotten how he 
tasted, arid whether he was tender 
or tough. 

Gallio, from all that we know of 
him, was a man of much more than 
average claims to respect, on the 
score of talents, sense, and conduct. 
Annezus Novatus was his original 
name, and it was by his adoption 
into the family of the celebrated 
Junius Gallio that he came by that 
name which has so strange a place 
in the general estimation. He was 
a brother of the philosopher Annzus 
Seneca. “As regards the personal 
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character of Gallio,” says the Eng- 
lish biographers of St. Paul “ the 
inference we should naturally draw 
from the words of St. Luke closely 
corresponds with what we are told by 
Seneca. His brother speaks of him 
with singular affection, not only as a 
man of integrity and honesty, but as 
one who won universal regard by his 
amiable temper and popularmanners. 
His conduct on the occasion of the 
tumult of Corinth is quite in har- 
mony with a character so described. 
He did not allow himself, like Pilate, 
to be led into injustice by the cla- 
mour of the Jews; and yet he over- 
looked, with easy indifference, an 
outbreak of violence which a sterner 
and more imperious governor would 
at once have arrésted.”! Gallio was 
one of the victims of Nero. 

Caliban (who must have been a de- 
scendant of the Old man of the Sea) 
is a character against whom a very 
strong feeling exists, and not without 
some reason ; for he, not being put on 
his guard to say nothing which would 
criminate himself, does admit to have 
been guilty of certain indelicate 
attentions towards Miss Miranda, 
that bear considerable resemblanceto 
that raptus mulierum which has been 
the chief failing of “salvage men” 
time out of mind. Yet his case is 
not altogether a bad one. He as- 
serts, and his master does not ques- 
tion the correctness of his assertion, 
that, when Prospero came to the en- 
chanted island, the two were on the 
best of terms, and were mutually 
gainers by their intercourse. Pros- 
pero told Caliban the names of the 
sun and the moon, and made much 
of him, and gave him to drink ofa 
certain tipple which seems to have 
been very grateful to thc uncouth 
creature’s unsophisticated palate— 
“water with berries in ’t.” Coffee, 
perhaps, or cherry rum. In return, 
Caliban showed to his visitor, whom 
he hospitably received, 


All the qualities o’ the isle, 
The fresh springs, brine pits, barren place, 
and fertile. 

That so “fair a fellowship” should 
have been broken must be matter 
for regret, though, if we accept Pros- 
pero’s statement, supported by Cali- 
ban’s admission, Caliban was the 
blamable party ; but may not Cali- 
ban have been tempted beyond his 
strength? So keen a critic as the 
late Mr. Thackeray givesit as his 
opinion that Miranda coquetted with 
Caliban; and if his view is right, 
the first offence came from the 
visitors, not from the host. The 
lady’s fondness for flirtation was no 
excuse for the extreme measure to 
which Caliban was about to have re- 
sort ; but it ought to be remembered 
that his education had been shame- 
fully neglected, that he knew nothing 
of the usages of good society, and 
that the enchanted island formed no 
part of the Pays du Tendre. Gravely 
brought up, that specimen of the 
Lords of the Isles was ever disposed 
to take things au sérieux, and prob- 
ably he misinterpreted the innocent 
demonstrations excusable as the 
only means of passing away the 
amount of time she had on her 
hands, and of keeping her hand 
in for the day when she should 
be restored with her father to court 
life. She must have been horribly 
bored on the island, which, in spite 
of its being enchanted, was anything 
but enchanting to her. Had Caliban 
had a clear understanding of matters, 
he might have pleaded Miranda’s 
flirting propensities by way of ex- 
cuse for his very demonstrative re- 
ply thereto; but he was too raw to 
have anything like a just perception 
of his rights, either moral or legal, 
or he would not have admitted his 
guilt, or have failed to advance 
whatever of mitigating circumstances 
could have been found in the young 
woman's conduct. 


1 The Life and Epistles of St. Paul, by the Rev. W. S. Conybeare and the Rev. 


J. S. Howson, vol. ix p. 418. 
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Prospero was naturally indignant 
when he learned what had passed, 
and, though he magnanimously 
spared the offender's life, he took 
out the difference in scolding. His 
language to his slave is not a whit 
more refined than that of the slave 
to his master. The position of Cali- 
ban is not unlike that of a black 
slave in those days when slavery was 
a stable institution; and Prospero 
makes a very fair likeness of a 
“haughty Southron.” Caliban might 
have said that he did not go to Pro- 
spero, but that Prospero came to him; 
and that with respect to that little 
matter about Miranda, taking the 
darkest view of it, he was only ex- 
ercising one of his drozts de seigneur. 
His guests had been thrown on his 
island, and who knows but that he 
was a wrecker, and had rights of flot- 
sam and jetsam of his own inven- 
tion? He may have thought, with 
Sir Artegal, that,— 

What the mighty sea hath once possessed, 
And plucked quite from all possessors’ 
hands. 
was at the disposition of whoever 
could seize it and keep it ; and that, 
by coming upon his island, father 
and daughter were good prize, accord- 
ing to the free-and-easy interpreta- 
tion of the law of the strongest, 
by the strong, from which no ap- 
peal lies. If thus he thought, he 
thought viciously, not so much in a 
moral sense as in a material sense ; 
for it happened that Prospero was 
the stronger party, and soon brought 
Prince Caliban to his bearings. The 
superior intelligence of Prospero put 
it in his power to subdue the island’s 
Owner, and to seize hisdomain. The 
Italian gentleman did what so many 
Christians were doing in Shake- 
’s time,—he helped himself to 

e home of an inferior race. He 
had resort to squatter sovereignty, 
and in exercise of his right to decide 
under what institutions he would 
live, he established slavery, with 
Ariel and Caliban as his slaves, 
Ariel was as much a slave as Cali- 
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ban, though on time,.and devoted to 
higher employments. Caliban was 
made a domestic drudge, Ariel an 
assistant- magician, Yet Prospero 
gave Ariel hard words, words not 
rouch softer than those bestowed on 
tother nigger. He calls him “ma- 
lignant thing,” tells him he lies, and 
taunts him with the service he had 
rendered him in freeing him from 
the cloven pine,—which last pro- 
ceeding was peculiarly ungenerous 
and ungentlemanly, seeing that the 
deliverer had made a slave of the 
delivered. Had Ariel so far imi- 
tated Caliban as to seek the favours 
of Miranda? Probably not, or he 
might have been successful where 
that “freckled whelp, hag-born” 
(these are some of Prospero’s choice 
compliments to the poor devil), 
failed so signally, making the greatest 
shipwreck that occurs in Zhe Tempest. 
For Ariel had one of those faces 
which “limners love to paint, and 
ladies to look upon.” The want of 
society on the island would have 
been Miranda’s excuse had she al- 
lowed Ariel to hope, and it is ex- 
tremely improbable that he would 
have courted after the fashion of 
Caliban. But the delicate spirit 
seems not to have been struck by 
the delicate maid, or Prospero, who 
had no patience with passion, would 
rot have made a distinction between 
the two slaves, the one of his body, 
and the other of his mind. The 
manner in which these slaves bore 
themselves after the shipwreck is in 
exact keeping with their respective 
prospects. To Ariel, Prospero pro- 
mises his freedom in two days ; and 
hence Ariel, so sure of becoming a 
freedman, and with the hope of be- 
coming a voter, labours zealously in 
his master’s cause. Caliban has no 
such promise, and therefore he be. 
comes the slave of Stephano, to 
whom he looks for vengeance on hi 
oppressor. That he should have 
Prospero to be knocked in the head, 
was as natural that a black slave 
under our old régime should have 
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desired the same thing for his mas- 
ter; and until we are prepared to 
condemn the slaves who joined in the 
late American civil war, we ought not 
to denounce Caliban for wishing to 
ascertain whether the roof of his 
owner’s head was more vengeance- 
proof than that of the castle of Ma- 
zeppa’s Polish Palatine. Prospero 
virtually admits the -justice of Cali- 
ban’s coutse;-by forgiving him, which 
he would not have done had he not 
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been conscious of having wron 
him. And if the master could on" 
the slave who would have squeezed 
his gullet, ad deliguium, and then 
have cut off his head, assuredly a 
people who liberated almost four 
million slaves—regarded as ranging 
with Caliban by their lords, who are 
no longer their masters—ought to’ 
look with charity on the ehslaved 
owner of the enchanted isle. 


THE FIRST SNOW. 


Wuat wakes anew the trouble of my heart, 

To watch the pure white snow, so beautiful ? 
Earth lies in.cold: deep joy abides in heaven, 
Our little one is earthed beneath the snow. 
White as the snow, her spirit dwells with God, 
So far in heaven we strain our gaze in vain : 
Like some poor widowed .exile, left afar 

To muse on future joy, amid the cold 

Of some lone island in a waste of sea. 

She dwells with God : in the perennial calm 
Of that bright Home for which we deeply long : 
Beside that crystal river, wide and full, 

Whose streams make glad the City of the Lord. 
Poor harps of earth, how much she loved your lay! 
And heard entranced your peaceful. minstrelsy ; 
Feeble and brief to these rich strains enjoyed, 
Full of celestial sweetness, taught of God. 
What wakes anew.the trouble,of my heart, 
Now she is safe beyond the reach of tears? . 
For her we will not grieve: but;for ourselves 
Hope for a joyful meeting, past the grave. 


March 21, 1872, 





WOMEN. 


For, how many centuries have. flat- 
tering tongues whispered, that the 
character of fither, brother, and 
husband lay like wax in the hand of 
mother, sister, and wife! The tedi- 
Qus common-places, uttered on this 
subject remind us of the athletic 
pugilist, who, when, he was taunted 
with having allowed his /i##/e wife to 
beat him, responded naively, “ And 
why not? It amuses_her, and don’t 
hurt me!” So. these, compliments 
‘amuse women and, don’t hurt men ; 
‘apd the very lips that are so lavish, 
of them, would be slowest to utter 
words, that would restore to woman 
her true office—that of a help, meet 
unto man. Very fresh in our ears 
is a recent.tale of defalcation and 
Suicide, the consequence of sinful 
speculation. The criminal was the 
husband of a noble woman, who re- 
monstrated when he took his first 
step astray, till the subject became 
& sore one between them. How far 
removed the last catastrophe was 
the day on which he had told her, 
perhaps on bended knees, that she 
was the arbiter of his destiny—that 
in her hands lay, all the current of 
his being?” Whata bitter mockery! 
The arbiter ofa destiny, whose 
smallest indiscretion she could not 
avert | 

The wide influence of one woman 
for evil is, however, no unrecorded 
thing. A few years ago, the discarded 
fayourite of a French prince made 
mischief enough to justify the Go- 
vernment in sending her, in a man- 
of-war, to South America. From 
South America she wandered about, 
and claimed a share of the public 
lands, on.the ground that. she, was 
descended from that Vespucius who 
gave his name to the American 
nation. Some years ago we our- 
selves passed a year in Washington. 


At that time, twenty-four votes in 
the Senate and House were in the 
hands of one of the worst women in 
that bad city, Nay, in-a way un- 
worthy, if not worse, we ourselves 
assisted to pass a reformed postage- 
bill. Having jokingly said to a 
Southern Senator, whose vote was 
needed bythe Administration, “Alter 
this postage-law, Mr. G., and you 
shall have tickets for Mrs. B.’s ball,” 
we were taken at our word, and the 
fulfilment of the promise was soberl 
claimed, in a letter which we still 
possess ! 

. The flatteries and the facts prove 
three things : 

1. That all men know that women 
ought to exercise a higher influence 
over them than they exercise over. 
each other, and wish in some way 
to acknowledge it. 

2. That, although they feel this, 
they are half ashamed of it, have no 
manner of confidence in the influ- 
ence itself, and think it a confession 
of weakness to own themselves sub- 
ject to it. 

3. That women themselves are by 
no means worthy of the trust reposed 
in them ; that it is sometimes exer- 
cised wickedly, often carelessly, and 
always, as society now is, in regard 
to. matters of importance, without 
open responsibility. 

Should we not inquire, then, what 
sort of influence God meant to con- 
fer upon us, and how it shall best 
subserve the interests of mankind ? 

The whole world has felt this 
necessity,, and ludicrous enough 
have been the various attempts to- 
wards, a “ History of Women.” 

The first who thought fit to dedi- 
cate, ta.women anything more than 
a sonnet,,was Boccaccio, the author 
of the Decamerone, It is a. common, 
impression that Boccacio was a very 
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licentious man ; in consequence of 
which, this act of homage may seem 
rather questionable. But that im- 
pression does the poet injustice. If 
few gentlemen now would risk the 
reading of “The Hundred Days” 
aloud, we may say the same of many 
a scene in Shakspeare; but let us 
compare Shakspeare with the minor 
dramatists of his own time, or Boc- 
caccio with the poets of his, and we 
shall find an immeasurable compara- 
tive purity on their side, and shall 
confess that the Italian’s treatise on 
Illustrious Women was no unworthy 
compliment. 

Soon after, Francesco Sordonati 
found 120 illustrious women, whom 
Boccaccio had been so ungallant 
as to forget, and in a few years more 
than 20 authors followed in Sordo- 
nati’s footsteps, only to trip up his 
heels in the same way. It became 
a matter of question whether a book 
could ever be printed large enough 
to hold the names of all the women 
who desired a place in it; which 
will not surprise us, when we find 
that the concoction of a new pud- 
ding sometimes served as a title to 
admission ! 

Hilario da Costa followed with 
the Lives of Women of the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries, including 
170 Roman Catholic Women; and 
Paul de Ribera was next delivered 
of a monstrous tome, called Zhe 
Triumphs and Heroic Enterprises of 
Light Hnndred Women. 

The first attempt of the same kind 
in English was made by a woman, 
In 1804, Matilda Betham published, 
in a modest, respectable way, a 
single volume, which she called a 
Biographical Dictionary, and in- 
numerable translations were made 
in London of the works of foreign 
women—the latter fact wholly inex- 
plicable, had it not been for the 
previous publication of Mary Wool- 
Stonecraft’s powerful Vindication. 
Some ten years ago, Colonel Hig- 
ginson stated that a library had 
lately been sold in Milan, containing 
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30,000 volumes, all written by wo- 
men! Had their lives been written 
also? <A very stupid but most righ#- 
thinking book of this description was 
published in London, by Dr. Wil- 
liam Alexander in 1779. A few 
extracts from his pages, and those. 
of latter writers, will show us how 
men think and write, sometimes, 
about these “arbiters of destiny !” 

“While the charms which women 
possess,” he begins, “have every- 
where extorted from us the tribute 
of love, they have only in a few 
instances extorted that of good 
usage.” 

“In the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries learning declined 
so fast that few women could be 
found who could spell their own 
names. ‘Theology absorbed their 
minds, and the disputes which grew 
out of it consoled their solitary mo- 
ments. It was not strange that in 
this state of things a taste for fancy 
needle-work should find birth.” 

“Men,” he says, “who are most 
interested that women should be 
sensible and virtuous, seem by their 
conduct to have entered into a con- 
spiracy to render them otherwise.” 

“We have oppressed, not because 
we hated but because we /oved them. 
We shut them up because we are 
unwilling that any one should share 
with us the joy of their company ; 
we have assumed the management 
of all business, solely to save them 
the trouble of thinking !” 

Speaking of the Circassian custom 
of bringing up young girls for sale, 
he says :—“ But let us decline the 
subject; for, on close inquiry, it 
will be found that women are in 
some measure bought and sold in 
every country, whether savage or 
civilised.” 

“Tt has been a source of weak- 
ness to every nation under heaven,” 
he adds, “that its women have had 
but little to do, and a great deal to 
say.” 

Sydney Smith says, in writing to 
Lady Holland, “We have had a 
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race of blue-stockings at Combe 
Florey—a race you despise. To 
me, they are agreeable and /ess in- 
si~id than the majority of women ; 
for you know, my lady, the feminine 
mind does not reason.” 

“Keep as much as possible in the 
common road of life,” he continues ; 
patent educations and habits seldom 
succeed. Depend upon it, men set 
more value on the cultivated minds 
than on the accomplishments of 
women. It is a common error, but 
it és an error, that literature unfits 
women for the every-day duties of 
life. It is not so with men. You 
see those with the most cultivated 
minds, constantly devoting their 
time and attention to the most 
homely objects. Literature gives 
women a real and proper weight in 
society, but then they must use it 
with discretion. If the stocking is 
blue, the petticoat must be /ong, as 
my friend Jeffrey says. The want 
of this has furnished food for ridi- 
cule in all ages,” 

Let us take, now, a few paragraphs 


from that quaint modern Socialist, 


Toussenel. We shall see, later, 
that the wisest do not prophesy 
much better. 

“It is clear,” he says, “that had 
not God willed to subordinate man 
to woman, he would not have chosen 
love as the principle of his law. But 
many men are gallant and behave 
very well at a ball, without suspect- 
ing that deference to woman is a 
commandment of God.” 

“Euripides, the woman - hater, 
could not pardon God for having 
made her an indispensable agent in 
the preservation of the species. Na- 
ture does not share the stupid opi- 
nion of Euripides. She only tolerated 
the male, because the female needs 
him !” 

“Happiness is proportioned to 
feminine authority.” 

Which is most insulting to women 
—the unvarnished lamentation of 
Alexander, the timid hints of Sydney 
Smith, or the volumptuous flattery of 
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Toussenel? The frs¢ blames man 
for all the faults of womanly character 
and the misfortune of womanly con- 
dition. The second confesses to find- 
ing the majority of women insipid, 
and recommends some attention to 
literature for his own selfish diver- 
sion. The Aird seems like a broken- 
down sensualist, trying to apologise 
to the world for an unmanly career, 
by quaint thought-devices and chival- 
rous fancies, which, in spite of him- 
self, shadow forth, now and then, 
momentous truths, 

God has surely laid the foundations 
of womanly influence deeper than 
the malversations ofman. It cannot 
be possible that womanliness, any 
more than manliness, is dependant 
upon a crammed brain ; that its se- 
crets are revealed to such as Tous- 
senel, and hidden from the wise and 
pure? 

In mechanics there is what is called 
momentum, ‘Technically, it is weight 
multiplied by motion. In psycho- 
logy there is character, that is, the 
amount of a man’s personal weight, 
multiplied by the use to which he 
puts it, or its motion. Here is our 
question, then: However little be 
given of original weight, to multiply 
it by skilfulness or perseveringness 
of use, till we attain character. A 
great deal of woman’s education is 
indirect. “I remember once,” says 
De Quincey in his letters to a young 
man, that, happening to spend an 
autumn in Ilfracombe, on the west 
coast of Devonshire, I found all the 
young ladies whom I knew busily 
employed on the study of marine 
botany ; on the opposite shore of 
the channel, in all the South Wales 
ports, they were no less busy upon 
conchology—in neither case from 
any previous love of science, but 
simply availing themselves of their 
local advantages. Now, here a man 
must have been truly ill-natured to 
laugh, for the studies were in both 
instances beautiful. A love for them 
was created, if it had not pre-existed, 
and to women, and young women, 








especially, the very absence of all 
austere unity of purpose and self-de- 
termination was becoming and grace- 
ful. Yet, when this same levity, 
and liability to casual impulses, come 
forward in the acts and purposes of 
a man, I must own that I have often 
been unable to check myself in some- 
thing like a contemptuous feeling ; 
nor should I wish to check myself, 
but for remembering how many men 
of energetic minds constantly give 
way to slight and inadequate motives, 
simply for want of being summoned 
to any anxious reviews of their own 
conduct,” 

Now, what might any woman de- 
duce from such a passage from so 
eminent a pen, if not that “ austere 
unity of purpose” was ungraceful in 
@ woman, and a local stimulus to 
knowledge unsuited toaman? Did 
Kingsley waste his time, then, when, 
wandering in misty summer morn- 
ings along the warm seasands, he 
thought and wrote his Glaucus? 
Shades of the Countess Matilda and 
sweet Joan of Arc! one wonders 
that in these days, when the spirit- 
world is so near, you do not make 
yourselves visible to vindicate your 
ancient austere unity of purpose | 

“ Let us take, further, a paragraph 
ftom a brilliant lecture lately de- 
livered in an eastern city :— 

_ “Itis worthy of notice, that actual 
matrimony has proved an almost in- 
fallible cure for the very worst cases 
of the ‘elevation of woman-in- 
sanity,’” says thelecturer. ‘ Court- 
ship mitigates the symptoms. A 
direct offer restores a healthy circu- 
lation of feminine ideas. The wed- 
ding usually completes the cure ; or, 
if any morbid notions remain, they 
fly from the nursery at the first coo- 
ing of a babe, as the ghost of Hamlet 
vanishes at cock-crow !” 

Not at the feet of such teachers 
will women learn to put their power 
to use, and acquire that psychical 
momentum which we call character. 
God forbid that any woman should 
speak lightly of marriage. It is 
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God’s highest instrumentality for the 
education of both men and women, 
The men who write in this fashion 
do their utmost to depreciate its in: 
fluence—to make women unfit to 
fulfil its most sacred duties. In 
going over some schoolhouses with 
Madame Campan, Bonaparte told 
her that the children needed better 
food and more exercise. ‘“ The 
need more yet,” she responde 
“Indeed ?” he questioned. “ Yes, 
Sire ; they need mothers.” When the 
Emperor repeated this to the French 
nation, he forgot to whom he owed 
it. Strength of character is only 
developed by living with a distinct 
purpose. Let us, thread a few 
beads upon that string. d 
In the Roman world, we find the 
daughter of the great Hortensius 
studying law, with a perseverance 
quickened. by her love for him, 
When the Senate demanded the 
assistance of the Roman women ta 
prosecute an unholy civil war, the 
latter chose Hortensia to plead in 
their behalf. Appian tells us how 
she spoke. In the, noble Latin 
prose, her words march like a con- 
quering army. To translate them is to 
deprive them of half their power :-— 
“The unhappy women,” she_ be- 
gan, “‘ whom you see here imploring 
your justice and bounty, would never 
have presumed to appear jn this 
place, had they not first tried every 
other means, suggested by their na- 
tural modesty. Though our appear- 
ing here may seem, contrary to, the 
customs prescribed to our sex, hither-., 
to observed by us with all strictness, 
yet the loss of fathers and children,, 
brothers and husbands, may suffi-, 
ciently excuse us, especially as, their 
unhappy deaths are made the pre 
tence of our further misfortunes. You 
pretend that ¢hey had offended and 
provoked you ; but what harm have 
we women done, that we should be 
impoverished ?, If.we are as much 
to blame as they, why not proscribe 
us too? Have we declared you en¢- 
mies to your country? Have we 
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suborned your soldiers, raised troops 
against you, or checked your pursuit 
of the honours and offices you claim ? 
We pretend not to govern the re- 
public, nor is it our ambition which 
has drawn this present trouble upon 
us. Empire, dignity, and honour 
are not for us; why, then, should 
we contribute to a war in which we 
have no manner of interest? It is 
true that in the Carthaginian war 
our mothers assisted: the republic, at 
that time in the greatest distress ; but 
neither houses, lands, nor furniture; 
were sacrificed to the necessities of 
the State. Superfluous jewels ob- 
tained the. necessary. supplies ; nor 
did violence tear these from them, 
The offering was wholly the result 
of their own generous impulses. 
What danger at present threatens 
Rome? If the Gauls or Parthians 
were at this moment encamped on 
the banks of the Tiber or the Anio, 
ou should find us not less zealous 
in the defence of our country than 
our mothers were before us; but it 
does not become us to be in any 
way concerned in this civil war, and 
we are determined that we will not. 
Neither Marius, nor Cesar, nor Pom- 
pey, ever thought of obliging us to 
take part in the domestic troubles 
which their ambition excited ; nay, 
not even Scylla himself, the first 
tyrantin Rome. And yet, you assume 
to yourselves the glorious title of 
Reformers of the State !—a title 
which will stain you with eternal in- 
famy, if, without the least regard to 
the laws of equity, you persist in rob- 
bing of life and fortune the innocent 
women before you.” 

This appeal released one thousand 
women from the gripe of the Roman 
Senate.— something an “ austere 
unity of purpose” then accomplished 
for the sex. ; 

’ Elisabetta Sirami was born at Bo- 
logna, in 1638. Her father refused 
to educate her, because she was not 
a'son ; but, with a purpose Jorn of 
her organisation, and which no illi- 
beral lecturer could have sneered 
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down, she studied and worked, pri- 
vately, till a friend, wiser than her 
father, interceded with him for her, 
At the age of eighteen she engraved 
extremely well, modelled in. plaster, 
and executed pictures which still 
hold a high place inart. She played 
and sang with charming taste, and 
showed a rare good sense in practical 
affairs. Her father became an in- 
valid ; she took his place in the stu- 
dio, and delighted his friends with 
better pictures than they had ordered, 
Her mother became a paralytic ; she 
supported both by her labour, be- 
came a mother to her younger oaths 
and was faithful to all househol 
cares,. A committee from the church 
of the Cortesi, having called upon 
her one day to consult her in regard 
to filling an oddly-shaped panel -in 
their church, she gave them a proof 
of her power as an_improvisatrice 
still unmatched in the history of art, 
In less than, twenty minutes she 
sketched before their astonished 
eyes the outlines: of her “ Baptism 
of Jesus,” the picture with which she 
afterwards filled the panel, and which 
has been classed amongst the seven 
finest paintings in the world. Her 
father was the favourite pupil of 
Guido ; but when she died—the vic- 
tim, it was thought, of a woman’s 
jealousy—Guido’s tomb was opened 
for her, and a sorrowing city followed 
her to it. Did a man’s “ austere 
unity of purpose ” prevent that father, 
from sleeping in an obscure grave? 
Hallowed by a daughter’s love, we 
see what it accomplished for Eliza- 
betta. 
Louise Boursier Bourgeois was 
born in 1580, She married a sur- 
geon, and after many reverses of 
fortune, owing to the succession of 
Henry IV, to the throne of France, 
studied late in life. Before entering 
upon the practice of midwifery, she 
was examined by a committee of 
physicians, who were, not free from 
a jealousy which occasionally dis, 
graces them in later times, Finding 
no fault with her preparation, they 
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reproached her with the inability of 
her husband to support her. She 
answered with becoming spirit, that 
those only were truly inefficient men 
who chose wives incapable of self- 
support! She was soon appointed 
to attend the Queen of France. 
She published many books, among 
others a letter to her daughter, full 
of wisdom, in which she entreats her 
to “continue to learn, to the last 
day of her life.” She was remark- 
able for precision, sagacity, and 
frankness. She wrote verses, which 
are still read with pleasure, and 
which the French people praised 
with a natural extravagance. She 
conquered prejudice so entirely, that 
she was, at the time of her death, in 
correspondence with every eminent 
physician of her period. She was, 
moreover, the original discoverer of 
the true cause of uterine hemor- 
rhages. Having tested the sound- 
ness- of her own convictions, she 
published a book, which entirely 
changed the management of the pro- 
fession. In it, she feelingly lamented 
the death of a princess of France, 
which took place in consequence of 
her own adherence to the practice 
of her time. Was Hers an “ ungrace- 
ful austerity of purpose?” It en- 
abled a young wife to share her 
husband’s responsibility ; it conquer- 
ed a livelihood from unwilling cir- 
cumstances ; it attained a reputation 
able to bear a public statement of 
her own malpractice from her own 
honest pen ! 

Mademoiselle Bihéron was born 
at Paris in 1730. She possessed an 
enthusiastic love of anatomy, but, on 
account of the poverty of her pa- 
rents, could rarely attend a dissec- 
tion. From her small girlish earn- 
ings, she contrived to pay persons, 
who stole and brought her bodies, 
which she concealed in her cham- 
ber! Practically, she conquered the 
difficulties of the knife; but the 
bodies were often in such a state, 
that she could not preserve them 
long enough to satisfy her curiosity. 
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For tnis reason she rapidly imitated 
the parts in wax. The intenseness 
with which she pursued the most 
disgusting avocations is almost fright- 
ful to think of ; but in spite of pre- 
judice, she was eventually aided by 
Jussieu, a member of the French 
Academy, and Villoisin, a celebrated 
Paris physician. For thirty years 
she stood alone in her work. Her 
collection of wax-work was open to 
the public every Wednesday, and 
was finally purchased by the Em- 
press Catherine II. 

Medical despotism forbade her to 
lecture, and twice forced her to 
quit Paris. It is to the credit of 
English physicians that Hunter and 
Hewson received her with enthu- 
siasm at London; and a famous 
book of Dr. Hunter’s, which totally 
subverted an old method of prac- 
tice, was not published until seven 
years after she had recorded the ob- 
servations on which it rested. To 
“her austere unity of purpose” 
women owe much progress in medi- 
cal science, in departments closely 
touching their own lives. 

In the “ Medical Researches ” of 
Barlow and Blackburn, published in 
1798, twenty-five cases of the Czesar- 
ian operation are recorded, of which 
only one ended happily. That one was 
performed by a woman named Dun- 
ally, who, in the absence of every suit- 
able instrument, and at a moment 
when it was impossible to procure a 
surgeon, performed the operation 
with a razor, and held the wound 
for two hours with her lips! Is it to 
be supposed that the grateful hus- 
band of the young mother whom she 
rescued checked his thanksgiving to 
censure her “ austere unity of pur- 
pose ?” 

Such instances may be indefinitely 
multiplied from the past. In‘ the 
present century, the Zimes speaks 
thus of Rosa Bonheur, every stroke 
of whose brush stands good for a 
guinea: “ This distinguished woman. 
is an agreeable object of contempla- 
tion in every way. She is good and 
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wise, healthy, happy, and beloved, 
with every prospect of a long career 
enviable for better things than the 
fame which will accompany it. No 
one can look at such works as hers, 
produced before she has passed her 
thirtieth year, and doubt her indus- 
try. They are the results of a 
genuine’ study of Nature—a study 
close, prolonged, and animated. 
Yet she has neglected no duty do- 
mestic or social for the indulgence 
of her own taste. She is one of the 
happy number, which would be- 
come unlimited if education were 
what it ought to be, whose chief 
pleasure is also their first duty. Her 
father was an artist, and she studied 
under him, till she was qualified to 
fill his place in his home, and sup- 
port the family he left. Simply and 
nobly she did that duty; and now, 
at thirty-one, she has achieved fame 
and pecuniary ease, and may culti- 
vate and exercise her genius accord- 
ing toher bent. Those who saw her 
in London, must have been struck 
with the ‘heart's conten’ in her 
countenance, mingled with its bright 
expression of exhilaration. Courage 
is exhilaration and peace in one; 
and what her courage is, her counte- 
nance and pictures show. Without 
touching on the old question of the 
comparative intellectual ability of 
women and men, and the dispute as 
to the acknowledged inferiority of 
women tn the department of Art, 
we may point out that Rosa Bon- 
heur has brought up a new phase of 
this question. It is by her Jower of 
toil that she has reached her pre- 
sent eminence. There is genius in 
the conception and endurance of 
such toil as she has undergone, and 
out of which she comes with an 
‘ever-growing strength and fresh- 
ness.” 

Rosa Bonheur is the superinten- 
dent of the Art School in Paris; 
and a friend of ours, after spending 
an hour with her, in her own studies, 
where she stood painting in her 
linen blouse, went with her to visit 
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it. When asked what me hod of 
instruction she pursued, “ Bon 
Dieu /” she exclaimed, “ they draw, 
and I correct !”—not so much a 
feminine as a French reply ! 

Is it not worth while to consider 
that “heart’s content” in her 
countenance, and how she comes 
forth in her toil, with an “ ever-grow- 
ing strength and freshness?” Can we 
praise that “power of toil,” and 
never be reminded of an “austere 
unity of purpose?” “ Heart’s con- 
tent” comes always of busy day’s 
pursued with steadfast purpose. 
Would it not be pleasant to ex- 
change the worn and anxious faces 
which so often meet us now, for 
others, coming radiant from daily 
toil ? 

To secure this, women must give 
to women forbearance and sym- 
pathy. Men must strengthen them 
with kindly cheer, to a preference 
for honourable labour, to a full in- 
heritance of their own powers. 

But there willbe found women who, 
reading these pages, will say, “ Cir- 
cumstances gave the bias.” “Give 
us something to do, that we may do 
with our might. Let us seize a 
purpose and follow it to a glorious 
crown. We have disappointments, 
obstacles, discouragements—o one 
helpsus.” It sounds serious, per- 
haps, but no one ever will. It is 
God’s decree that each one shall 
help herself. 

We have heard much of Lady 
Byron. Some impression the simple 
purity of her character did not fail 
to make upon her husband; for 
across the lurid sky of his Don Juan 
flashes now and then a pure white 
ray of summer heat, a witness to the 
power that went out of her, With- 
out entering on controverted mat- 
ters, it is certain that while that bad 
man confessed that she was the only 
good woman he had ever known, he 
did not hesitate to malign her in 
every spokcn tongue. Never was a 
woman more bitterly betrayed, dis- 
couraged, world-abandoned. But 
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she took up hes cross cheerfully, 
and her first step was towards that 
fallen class to whose degradation 
her husband had. contributed with 
fiend-like persistency. In 1856 she 
was asked to give her name as Lady 
Patroness to a private reform, under- 
taken in connection with one of the 
great Magdalen Hospitals. With 
instinctive delicacy she declined; 
but when it was urged that, in con- 
sequence of her well-known purity 
of character, her name would have a 
certain weight with other women, 
she wrote an address, which she 
gave to its managers to circulate 
privately. “We are taught by St. 
John,” it began, “that love fora 
fellow-creature is the absolutely ne- 
cessary condition of love for God, 
and that the forgiveness of sin is 
bound up with our having loved 
much, All experience of amend- 
ment attests the truth of this prin- 
ciple. Apply it, then, to the case of 
fallen women. Towards whom can 
they exercise such affection as the 
gospel speaks of? Towards the 
authors of their ruin? Towards 
their associates in guilt? Towards 
those who repudiate them as out- 
casts, or would ignore their exist- 
ence? If the impure could love 
the innocent, if they could feel ‘ vir- 
tue in her own form, how lovely,’ 
might they not offer that tribute? 
No; it would be rejected as an in- 
sult, scorned as an hypocrisy; we 
denied them the means, the very 
possibility of being freed from sin, 
and sinning no more. In fact, we 
say, Let them remain unconverted, 
rather than pollute our atmosphere ; 
it is enough to give them a refuge 
apart, and mercenary care. Is there, 
then, no higher Christian grace than 
this? Could we not be more vir- 
tuous, that they might be less vi- 
cious? Dare we not, after making it 
possible for them to love us, by ten- 
derness, succour, and consolation, to 
allow them to love us, to see in our 
eyes the witness of a holier kind- 
ness than they have yet known ? 
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“Yes. Let us give sisters to the 
sisterless, and, through that blessed 
sympathy, God to the godless. Asy- 
lums are good, missionaries better, 
organisation indispensable ; but 
what profiteth all, without charity? 
Gratitude is the answer of heart 
only to heart. It resolves itself into 
prayer to God and service to man. 
The grand secret of redemption, 
Divine or human, lies in the words, 
‘ Who first loved us. 

“Go forth, then, woman, strong 
in that faith ; go forth to learn even 
more than to teach; and if you 
have never felt a common bond 
between you and these degraded 
ones, recognise it now. While hum- 
bly thankful for your happier lot, 
lay your privileges at the feet of 
those who have forfeited theirs, and 
take upon you their burdens; so 
shall all be brought nearer to Him 
‘who gave Aimse/f for us, the just 
for the unjust.’” 

When we remember who she was 
who penned these lines, how she 
had suffered through those for whom 
she now interceded, we must admit 
that a sweeter appeal never issued 
from human lips. “Spotless as the 
unfallen snow” herself, she had the 
right to ask, “ Can we not be more 
virtuous, that they may be less vi- 
cious?” In the careless letters of 
Tom Moore—in the loose pages of 
The Diary—we may have seen her 
sneered at as a stiff prude. Do 
those intercessions for the fallen 
sound like prudery? Can we not 
see her, ashamed of her own strug- 
gling heart, still devoted to one she 
knows to be unworthy, lifting ten- 
derly the worn-out frame, bathing 
the aching temples, sustaining the 
frail resolutions ? Christ told us that 
the poor we should have always with 
us ; He might have added, the fa//en 
also. If there be no undeveloped 
artist, physician, or mechanic, who 
can be roused to an “ austere unity 
of purpose” by what we write, is 
there no woman who, thinking of this 
class, neglected, scoffed at, all God- 
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forsaken, may find her “calling 
‘and election sure ?” 

Do we remember as we ought 
that these outcasts are women also 
—that they love and fear, hope and 
despair, as we do?—that, like our 
own, their life has its human vicisi- 
tudes of broken-hearted sorrow or 
stinging “bodily pain? May we not 
enter, with these irons into their 
souls, and lead them out into the 
sweet clear air of an omnipotent 
Love? 

The lawyer, the engraver, the 
physician, the artist, and the in- 
venter, the fair Paul Potter of Paris, 
and the forsaken wife of Byron— 
life can never be harder than to any 
one of us, than it has been at times 
to each of these. What excuse, 
then, has any woman for idleness 
or self-indulgence ? 

No influence is worthy of her 
who exercises it, or him who feels 
it, but that which grows out of 
“austere unity of purpose,” of a 
high self-determination. 

You, women, must not learn 
Spanish, because you chance to 
Con- 


spend a summer in Spain. 
tent yourselves with English even 
there, if you cannot fit the foreign 
tongue into the aims of your life, 
and make it subservient to a pur- 


pose. You need not dabble in 
conchology, or study algae on the 
sea-shore, unless the study help you 
in some way that bears on your 
proposed development. But the 
person who has once seriously em- 
braced a life-purpose, will find no 
culture needless. Every step in the 
knowledge of men or things opens 
upon the destined way. Culture is 
not the mere cramming of the brain ; 
it is to be found also in the de- 
velopment and exercise of the af- 
fections, and in the skilful use of 
the five senses. 

New-born, such a person will see 
a “new heavens and new earth ;” 
“heart’s content” will gleam out 
of her radiant eyes, and the severest 
toil will not deprive her of an 
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“ever growing strength and fresh- 
ness.” 

There is no law nor custom which 
hinders women from possessing them- 
selves of such a purpose, 

In how many homes do we find 
fathers complaining that they cannot 
support the extravagance of their 
daughters ; brothers, that, with but 
half an education, they are thrust 
early into the world to work, to earn 
more ease—more idle time, it may 
be—for their sisters. We find young 
husbands tempted to over trading— 
it may be failing in business—because 
they have not the good sense to live 
simply, and begin, as their fathers 
began, at the beginning. The im- 
portations of women’s wear suit only 
the companions of princes. Our 
servant-women look with contempt 
upon the present of a calico dress ; 
and girls who believe they are re- 
spectable, are seen in the soiled 
finery of their mistresses. We find 
the young girls whose extravagance 
is so heavy a drain upon fathers, 
husbands, and brothers, living in over- 
heated rooms, lying upon lounges, 
reading depressing fictions, or in 
gossiping coteries, complaining, as 
if it were the wor/d’s fault, that they 
have nothing to do! 

In China, for many centuries, it 
was the custom among the poorer 
classes to drown a female child as 
soon as it was born ; and in Hindos- 
tan, to this day, a father whose 
daughter is asked in marriage pro- 
strates himself to the ground, and 
says, “I thank you for taking this 
burden off my shoulders, and I will 
pray to the Unmentionable One that 
it may never make yours ache!” If 
the present condition of society were 
necessary, these customs would be 
humane and wise, and it would be 
well to move for their introduction 
into Western society. But womanly 
influence ought to be strong enough 
to right these evils, and to restrain 
the downward impulse of family life. 
If the family affections of the very 
poor are very strc:¢, it is partly 
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because, in such families, each mem- 
ber jis independent, the women as 
well as the men support themselves, 
and not hanging forever as a drag 
upon the man who acts as its head. 

How dull and devoid of conversa- 
tion is many a fireside! If all the 
women in the family had duties 
which developed their powers, and 
strengthened their judgments, there 
would be enough totalk of at theclose 
of the day. Had women such healthy 
interests, were they capable of a 
vigorous understanding of real affairs, 
expensive entertainments, extrava- 
gant recreations, which now empty 
many a purse, would cease to offer 
any fascinations. If life were intense, 
novels would cease to seem so, except 
so far as the best would respond to 
and develop life. Iftaste were discip- 
lined by labour, the fancy gewgaws 
which now load down the persons of 
women would /o4 as hideous as they 
are known to be unfit. The curtains 
and dusty drapery which now repress 
God’s providence and shut out the 
sun /7e at least thinks fit for shining, 
would be relinquished in behalf of 
fine pictures and good bronzes. In 
those better days hard-working men 
would not open social entertainments 
at ten in the evening, and dance all 
night, because others do, who have 
liberty of fortune (or misfortune) to 
lie in bed all day. In those days 
mothers of young children will not 
condemn them to bare limbs, uncom- 
fortable fancyclothing,and unhealthy 
six-o’clock dinners because every body 
else does it who lives in the same 
street ! 

But before such days can come, 
women must be what they are not 
now; and men must help them to 
become so. 

In France, all avocations are open 
to women. We have heard the 
story of Rosa Bonheur, and could 
match its independence in a thou- 
sand lower as well as many higher 
positions. 

In a private letter to a friend, 
Sir James Macintosh wrote of his 
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wife: “She was a woman who, by 
tendermanagement of my weaknesses, 
gradually corrected the most perni- 
cious of them. She became prudent 
from affection. Though of the most 
generous nature, she was taught 
economy by her love of me, 
During the most critical period 
of my life, she relieved me 
from the care of my affairs, and pre- 
served order in them. She gently 
reclaimed me from dissipation, she 
propped my weak and _irresolute 
nature, she urged my indolence to 
useful and creditable exertion, and 
was perpetually at hand to admonish 
my heedlessness and improvidence. 
To her I owe whatever I am, to her 
whatever I shall be. In her solici- 
tude for my interest, she never for a 
moment forgot my character. Her 
feelings were warm and impetuous, 
but she was placable, tender, and 
constant. Such was she whom I lost, 
when a knowledge of her worth had 
refined an ardent love to a sincere 
friendship.” 

Will not our women find inspira- 
tion in sush a picture? Here it is 
plainly shown, that if women worked 
more, men might work less, and time 
for culture could be afforded to all. 
To effect it, men must cease to ad- 
mire white hands, draggling skirts, 
and a general air of uselessness, 
They must give point to such opin- 
ions as they have, by seeking some- 
thing better in marriage than money 
or fashion. 

Womanly effort, even if manifestly 
eccentric at the first, needs the stimu- 
lus of ¢keir encouragement. With 
the habit of moving, will come the 
wisdom to move aright. There are 
no prodigies to-day, who learn to 
walk without a single fall. On no 
subject do men delude themselves 
more completely, than upon this, 
“T always respect labour; I always 
approve industry,” they say. “ When 
did you ever know me to encourage 
a woman’s folly ?” yet in hundreds of 
homes, inquiries like the following 
fall daily from manly lips: “ Why 
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don’t you leave that to the servants !” 
“Can't the children look like other 
people’s? I am sure /spend enough 
on them.” “Let your washerwo- 
man come for her money; what 
business had you out in such walk- 
ing?” “ Burnt brown over the kitchen 
fire, and four servants in the house !” 

Do these speeches encourage a 
woman to labour? And who is it 
that complains again, when no one 
sees after the servants—when the 
child’s dress costs a little too much ; 
when the cooking does not taste like 
his mother’s ? 

In one of her lectures, Lucy Stone, 
once mentioned a family of girls in 
America who, after their father’s 
death, continued his business—the 
manufacture of some portion ofa 
locomotive. ‘ How much do you 
make?” asked Lucy. “ In the worst 
of times, fifty dollars a-week,” they 
answered. “In the best, five hundred 
dollars.” These women are full of 
shrewdness and good sense ; but in 
a New York parlour, how many men 
would dare to show their respect for 
labour by unusual courtesy to them ? 

Amerchant hasan ingenious daugh- 
ter who wishes to take out patents. 
Is he proud of her ? No. On con- 
dition that she will never work be- 
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fore any body, he has fitted up a 
costly workshop for her. How many 
men feel the force of 47s temptation ! 
Is it not clear why we should all 
plead for the elevation of woman? 
Her present position is the practical 
desecration of our homes. A hand- 
some house is nota home. In the 
days of our early history, when men 
and women worked together for the 
same end, a barn might become one ; 
now it seems the impossible thing. 

When a woman marries, she 
ought to look up to her husband, 
When a man marries he ought to 
look up to his wife. As she is his joy, 
he should be her strength. Both 
are defrauded when this is not so. 

If men are never their thoughts to employ, 

Take care to provide them a life full of joy ; 

But if to some profit and use thou wouldst 
bend them, 

Take care to shear them, and then defend 
them, 

These lines, written by Goethe, 
might serve as the epigraph of the 
past relations of the sexes. He has 
written four others, fit to inaugurate 
the new era,* towards which our 
hopes are turning. 

As from the smoke is freed the blaze, 

So let man’s faith burn bright ; 

And if we crush Ais olden ways, 

Say, who can crush God's light? 


31 
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CAGLIOSTRO; OR, THE LIFE OF A CHARLATAN. 
(CONTINUED.) 


Wuitst Cagliostro was manufactur- 
ing diamonds and drinking the Car- 
dinal’s tokay, the gigantic fraud of 
the Diamond Necklace was slowly 
shaping itself in the train of Madame 
La Motte. 

During the reign of Cotillon IIL, 
Boehmer and Bassenge, the jewellers, 
had conceived the idea of construct- 
ing the most superb necklace ever 
worn by a daughter of Eve. Whether 
the idea was their’s or the king’s we 
know not, but they received a com- 
mission for it from the most’ Chris- 
tian king, who designed it to deco- 
rate “the finest neck in the world.” 
Europe was searched for diamonds ; 
from all points of the compass they 
were gathered in, and ultimately, 
with all the skill of the lapidary’s 
art, wrought into a necklace richer 
and rarer than ever a queen wore. 
But, alas! before it was finished 
Louis XV. was dead, and the owner 
of the finest neck in the world could 
no longer hope to possess this mag- 
nificent bauble. But if Madame 
Du Barri was no longer sultana, 
Marie Antoinette, the new queen, 
is young, beautiful, beloved by her 
husband, and has a queenly love for 
jewels. So Boehmer took the neck- 
lace in its velvet casket to Versailles, 
and laid it before the queen. There 
it lies, sparkles and shines with 
“flashes of star-rainbow colours,” 
more tempting than the serpent’s 
gift to Eve. This glorious, gorge- 
ous ornament is only fit for royalty 
to wear ; and where shall a worthier 
one be found than she who is the 
Queen of the World? ‘The Queen 


admires ; no woman of mortal mould 
could help admiring its matchless 
magnificence-——admires, but buys 


not. A heavy blow for the jeweller ; 
for this diamond necklace is worth 
some £68,000, and marly of the 
jewels are yet unpaid for. Hope 
springs eternal in the human breast, 
and he refuses to believe in the 
possibility of her remaining firm in 
her determination not to have the 
necklace. After the birth of Madame 
Royale, he took it again to the 
Palace—* We have more need of 
men-of-war, now, than diamonds,” 
was the queen-like reply—a reply 
diligently spread abroad by the few 
friends whom the Queen possessed. 
The younger partner, Bassenge, 
travelled through Europe in search 
of a customer—travelled in vain ; 
whilst Boehmer remained at home, 
and prosecuted his systematic per- 
secution of the Queen. 

At every season of rejoicing, the 
persistent jeweller carried his trea- 
sure to Marie Antoinette. “In due 
time the Court jewellerbecame noted 
for this sort of loyalty, so that when- 
ever he was seen in the streets of 
Versailles, certain wags used to point 
him out, and ask each other, ‘ Serait 
ce la Reine qui accouche?” 

With the diamond necklace un- 
sold, the jeweller saw ruin daily 
coming nearer. One day he ob- 
tained access to the Queen, and said, 
with tears, that unless she took pity 
on him and bought the necklace, his 
ruin was complete, and nothing re- 
mained for him but to drown him- 
self in the Seine. The Queen was 
obdurate, and refused to acknow- 
ledge any responsibility for his dis- 
tresses, or their result. 

She advised him to take it to 
pieces, and set the diamonds sepa- 
rately. 
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The King wished to make her a 
present of the necklace at the birth 
of the Dauphin ; but, even from his 
hands, sherefused toreceive the jewel, 
which she seems to have regarded 
with forebodings almost prophetic. 

Ten years had now passed away 
since Louis, no longer the well-be- 
loved, had ordered, in his dotage, 
this ill-starred jewel to decorate the 
neck of a harlot.—ten years of cease- 
less anxiety for the jewellers, of 
persecution for the Queen. The 
diamond necklace was the subject 
of frequent conversations at Court, 
and from timetotime various rumours 
were set afloat of its having been 
sold to this potentate or the other— 
rumours, alas! without foundation, 
to the great sorrow of Boehmer and 
Bassenge. 

What grotesque figures these 
jewellers look, with ruin threatening 
them on every hand, and they the 
owners and artistes of the richest 
jewel in the world! Have these 
shining gems been wrung from the 
midnight darkness of subterraneous 
mines, been hunted out from every 
corner of the world, been polished 
and set with all the skill that art can 
boast, to find no wearer, no ac- 
quirer ? 

Not much longer will the orna- 
ment remain; and Mademoiselle 
Boehmer’s chances of decorating 
herself with a toy worth a prince’s 
ransom will soon pass away. 

She who is to acquire the jewel 
is even now weaving her web deftly 
and cunningly—is hatching in that 

uick brain of hers a plot which 
1 shake the very throne, and 
hasten that eruption whose lava-tide, 
hot with the wrongs of a thousand 
years, shall flow, like molten fire, 
through France, scorching with its 
seething waves the just and the un- 
just. Not that this woman has any 
far sight—with all her quickness she 
has but restricted vision—and her 
aims and her plans have not more 
dignity or cleverness than those of 
ordinary swindlers, But she met 
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with a princely bubble, and her 
name is preserved to the damnation 
o finfamy. 

When Cagliostro became intimate 
with Cardinal Rohan, he found that 
prelate somewhat under the influ- 
ence of Madame La Motte, an #n- 
triguante, whose flimsy deceits ought 
to have been patent to the experi- 
enced and worldly eyes of Prince 
Louis, and the still keener gaze of 
the Abbé Georgel, who might not 
be so easily impressed as his august 
master, by a frank and somewhat 
pretty face. 

Madame la Comtesse Jeaune de 
Saint-Remy de la Motte Valois was 
descended from a mistress of Henry 
II., but the family had become re- 
duced to the most abject poverty, 
and the Countess had commenced 
life as a mendicant, crying aloud to 
the passers-by, “ Pity a poor orphan, 
descended in a direct line from 
Henry II. of France.” She attracted 
the charity of Madame Boulainvil- 
liers, and after some difficulty a 
small pension was obtained for her 
and her sister, whilst her brother, 
the Baron La Motte Valois, was 

laced in the navy, where he died. 
Mademoistile Saint- Remy having 
married a soldier, named La Motte, 
and only soon enough to save her 
reputation, assumed the title of 
Countess, and the happy pair com- 
menced living upon their wits. Every 
official ear had poured into it long 
and tedious narratives of her claims 
upon the estate of St. Remy. The 
pair became hangers-on of the Court, 
using all kinds of artifices to obtain 
money. Her morals were not re- 
markably pure—when married she 
was enciénte, in consequence, as it 
was believed, of an amour with the 
Bishop of Langres ; and when Cag- 
liostro made her acquaintance, com- 
mon report said that she was the 
mistress of Prince Louis. He, in 


his profusely extravagant manners, 
had been very generous to her, and 
from time to time she dropped 
mysterious hints of recompensing 
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her benefactor. Simple as she looks, 
she is endowed with more power 
and influence than many—nay, than 
all—the fine Court ladies. Why 
should not she, descended from the 
ancient kings of France, be a fitting 
companion for the consort of a king 
of the more modern race ? 

Prince Louis was an easy victim, 
and fully believed that she enjoyed 
the secret confidence of the Queen. 
Placing implicit reliance upon her 
stories, he solicited her intervention 
on his behalf. Hope revived with- 
in him, he caught a view of the Pro- 
mised Land, and hoped, by the aid 
of this dependant on his bounty, 
this woman of daniaged reputation, 
to bask in the full tide of Court 
favour. 

If we have offended the Queen, 
she is gracious and forgiving, and he 
will prove to her that he is devoted 
to her cause. 

Having discreetly paved the way, 
the Countess one day delivered him 
a message “from the Queen.” Her 
Majesty wishes to have a written 
explanation of his conduct in those 
matters wherein he is held guilty. 

The Cardinal draws up a lengthy ex- 
culpation of himself, a document like- 
ly to be of use to La Motte. Amongst 
a thousand other particularsitcontains 
an accusation against his neice, the 
Princess de Guémenée, of deceiving 
him with promises of employing her 
good offices to effect his restoration 
to the Court. “The princess was 
sensible of the excessive joy she 
gave me, and availed herself of it to 
request the loan of a pretty con- 
siderable sum.” 

Fancy Madame La Motte and her 
worthy husband reading over this 
suggestive passage. 

Three weeks after she delivered 
to the Cardinal a letter signed Marie 
Antoinette, containing a promise 
that she would forget the past, desir- 
ing him never more to allude to it, 
and bidding him be grateful to Ma- 
dame La Motte, since she has been 

the cause of his pardon. 
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These letters from the Queen be- 
came frequent, as, indeed, why should 
they not,when the Countess has living 
under her roof a lover of hers— 
Retaux de Villette, who has a talent 
for forgery ? 

_Note after note followed in each 
succession. 
Each one warmer, 
Than the former ; 


So the most recent, 
Is the least decent. 


The specimens that remain extant, 
read like a page from some old ro- 
mance of intrigue. 

During the progress of this in- 
trigue, young Beugnot met Cagliostro 
at one of Madame de la Motte’s 
little suppers. The Countess had 
previously warned him that she would 
be obliged to disarm the disquietude 
of Cagliostro, who, for no reason what- 
ever, invariably refused to sup if he 
thought that any one had been 
invited to meet him. Moreover, she 
begged Beugnot to ask him no ques- 
tions, not to interrupt him when he 
was speaking, and to answer with 
readiness any inquiries he addressed 
to him. 

“‘ Beugnot subscribed to these con- 
ditions, and would haveacceptedeven 
harder ones to gratify his curiosity. 
At half-past ten the folding-doors 
were thrown open, and the Count de 
Cagliostro was announced. Ma- 
dame de la Motte rose lazily from 
her arm-chair, rushed up to him, and 
drew him into a corner of the sa/on, 
probably to beg his pardon for the 
presence of astranger. Cagliosto ad- 
vanced towards Beugnot and bowed, 
without feeling at all embarrassed. 
He was of medium height, rather 
stout, had a very short neck, a round 
face, large sunken eyes, and a broad, 
turn-up nose; his complexion was 
of an olive tinge; his hair divi- 
ded into several little tresses, 
which, uniting at the back of the 
head, were tied up in the form 
known as the ‘club.’ He wore a 
French coat of iron-grey embroider- 
ed with gold lace, and carried his 
sword stuck in the skirts; a scarlet 
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vest trimmed with Spanish lace ; red 
breeches ; and a hat edged with 2 
white feather. 

“ This costume was relieved by lace 
ruffles, several rings, and  shoe- 
buckles of an old pattern, but bril- 
liant enough to pass for very fine 
diamonds. There were present at 
supper the members of La Motte’s 
family, and Father Loth, who acted 
as one of her secretaries, said mass 
for her on Sundays, and during the 
rest of the week executed commis- 
sions at the Palais-Cardinal, which 
the first secretary thought beneath his 
dignity. There was also present Che- 
valierde Montbreuil, a good conver- 
sationalist, who was found wherever 
Cagliostro appeared, bearing witness 
to the marvels he had performed, and 
offering himself as a specimen of 
miraculous cure. ‘There were nine 
or ten of us at table,’ says Beugnot. 
‘Madame de La Motte had on one 
side of her Cagliostro and Mont- 
breuil ; and I was on her other side 
facing the first, whom I made a point 
of examining by stealth, and still did 
not know what to think of him. The 
face, the style of dressing the hair, 
the whole of the man, impressed me 
in spite of myself. I waited for him 
to open his mouth.’ 

‘* He spoke I know not what jargon, 
half Italian, half French, plentifully 
interlarded with quotations in an un- 
known tongue, which passed with 
the unlearned for Arabic. He had 
all the talking to himself, and found 
time to go over at least twenty 
different subjects in the course of the 
evening, simply because he gave to 
them merely that extent of develop- 
ment which seemed good to him. 
Every moment he was inquiring 
if he was understood, whereupon 
everybody bowed in turn, to assure 
him that he was. When starting a 
subject he seemed like one trans- 
ported, raised his voice to the high- 
est pitch, and indulged in the most 
extravagant gesticulations, ‘Ihe sub- 
jects of his discourse were the 
heavens the stars, the grand arcanum, 
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Memphis, transcendental chemistry, - 
giants, and the extinct monsters of 
the animal kingdom. He spoke, more- 
over, of a city in the interior of Africa 
ten times as large as Paris, and 
where he pretended he had corre- 
spondents.” Between his rhapsodies 
he chattered the most frivolous non- 
sense to La Motte, whom he called 
his dove, his gazelle, and his white 
swan. After supper he addressed 
numerous questions to Beugnot, one 
following the other with extraordi- 
nary rapidity. To all this catechising 
the young lawyer replied by a re- 
spectful avowal of his ignorance, and 
afterwards was surprised to learn 
from Madame La Motte that Cag- 
liostro had coneeived a most favour- 
able opinion, not merely of his 
deportment, but likewise of his know 
ledge.” 

Beugnot had satisfied his curio- 
sity ; he had seen the Great Charla- 
tan, and declined an invitation to 
meet him a second time at Madame 
La Motte’s, greatly to the astonish- 
ment of that lady’s relative, Madame 
Latour. 

“You were all on fire to know 
the Count; a week later you will 
not come and meet him at supper.” 

“That,” replied Beugnot, “is 
easily explained. If the Count de 
Cagliostro is in my eyes no more 
than a man, and a peculiar species 
—curious to see for once, but very 
wearisome the second time — why 
should I be bored with him? Allow 
me to reserve your sister’s kindness 
for a better occasion.” 

“ But, indeed, I cannot conceive 
how you can think so ill of the 
Count de Cagliostro: he is an extra- 
ordinary man. You do not know 
what he can do!” 

“No; but I suspect a little, and 
I do not wish to see.” 

“Sir, you are getting as bad as 
M. de Latour.” 

M. Latour, be it observed, was 
the speaker’s husband—a man with 
a talent for telling unpleasant truths 
n an unpleasant manner. Beugnot, 
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rather desirous. than otherwise of 
offending Madame Latour, replied : 
“ Madame, I do not know if your 
husband be pleasant or otherwise ; 
but I ought not to hear it from you.” 

There were few who had the 
once indifference of young 

ugnot. Most of those who came 
to see the charlatan were desirous 
of seeing him again. He was the 

e. His method of divination 
with the globe of water was the 
fashionable wonder of the day. 
Those who scoffed at the notion of 
a deity, believed, with all their souls, 
in the mystic mummeries of Cagli- 
ostro. Madame La Motte was ad- 
vancing with rapid strides,—lying 
messages, forged letters; the next 
act in this drama of swindling was a 
counterfeit queen. 

In the letters given by the Car- 
dinal to Madame La Motte, he was 
continually praying for an interview 
with the Queen. One day, when De 
Rohan was spending the summer 
months at Saverne, the Countess 
entered with a joyful face — that 
frank face which deceived so many 
—and told him that in answer to 
their joint prayers the Queen had 
consented to meet him, at midnight, 
in the park of Versailles. 

The Countess is expert at manu- 
facturing royal messages, and Re- 
taux de Villette skilful in writing 
on that coloured note-paper; but 
these tasks are mere child’s play to 
the labour they have now in hand: 
for they must create a false queen 
sufficiently like the original to de- 
ceive the senses of the Prince-Car- 
dinal. 

Either the Countess or her hus- 
band had noticed a delle courtisane, 
who bore a striking resemblance to 
the Queen. The Count de La Motte, 
having wasted a fortnight in scraping 
an acquaintance with the girl, one 
day told her that he had good news 
for her. 

“I have just left a person of very 
great distinction who spoke a great 
deal about you.” 


[April 


The lady of distinction was Ma- 
dame La Motte, who introduced 
herself as the intimate friend of the 
Queen, who had commissioned her 
to find some lady willing to take 
part in an innocent deception, which 
is going to be played off upon one 
of the courtiers. Madame La Motte 
gained her consent by a promise of 
15,000 livres, and arranged that her 
husband should take Oliva to Ver- 
sailles next day. The Cardinal, all 
unsuspicious of counterfeit queens, 
is joyfully awaiting the interview 
which is to lead to his public recep- 
tion at Court. 

The hour is come, and the man. 
Into the midnight blackness of the 
park at Versailles the Cardinal en- 
ters with beating heart. Madame 
La Motte meets him, and conducts 
him to where he sees standing a 
female figure, robed in white. The 
Cardinal bows profoundly, and Ma- 
dame steps aside, watching the scene 
with some anxiety for the result. 
Prince Louis speaks of errors for- 
given, of his devotedness to Her 
Majesty ; the white figure is all con- 
descension, and offering him the 
rose which she held in her hand, 
said, “ You know what that means.” 

Madame La Motte, thinking the 
farce had gone far enough, inter- 
rupted them, crying to the Cardinal, 
“ Quick, quick ! come away!” The 
Prince went away with Madame La 
Motte, and the Count took la belle 
Oliva back to their hotel. 

“You know what that means,” 
said the counterfeit queen, as she 
gave the rose. Alas! how little did 
the Cardinal know the meaning of 
the act! what a false value he placed 
upon that simple rose! To him it 
was the symbol of hope, and meant 
that the Lady of the Land had given 
him her confidence—had forgiven 
past errors, and now had for him 
high regard, if not a warmer feeling ; 
whereas the rose but meant that he 
was in the toils of a bold and un- 
scrupulous woman, to whom his pur- 
blind vanity and greed of power had 
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delivered him. This interview is 
supposed to have taken place on 
the 28th of July. 

That same evening Beugnot called 
at La Motte’s house. The hosts 
were absent, but the young lawyer 
found an agreeable companion in 
Mademoiselle Colson, a relative of 
Count La Motte’s, who lived with 
them in the capacity of companion 
to the Countess. 

Two hours were soon passed in 
talking over extravagancies of the 
La Mottes. Mademoiselle Colson 
was not in their confidence, but 
knew there must be some plot hatch- 
ing, since Villette was daily closeted 
with them in secret council, from 
which even the villanous Monk, 
Father Loth, was excluded. Beug- 
not was convinced that there was 
some intrigue going on, but had no 
desire to know too much about it. 
On noticing the time Beugnot found 
it was midnight, and too late to hire 
a coach—his own he had lent to 
a friend—he was therefore con- 
strained to await the arrival of the 
La Mottes, in whose carriage he 
might return home through the 
streets of Paris, unsafe for foot- 
passengers solicitous for the safety 
of their throats. 

Soon after midnight entered Mon- 
sieur and Madame de la Motte, 
Villette, and an unknown lady, of 
great beauty. Beuguet was well 
rallied on his /efe-d-tefe with Malle. 
Colson, and the fair unknown joined 
in the badinage, but with some 
constraint and timidity. The mirth 
and hilarity and the new-comers 
astonished Beugnot, and his pre- 
sence prevented them speaking 
openly on the causes of their good 
spirits. Monsieur de la Motte con- 
sulted Villette whether there were 
any danger in speaking out. Vil- 
lette’s reply was cut short by the 
little Countess, who placed her hand 
upon his mouth, and said, in a sharp 
tone, “Be quiet; M. Beugnot is too 
honest a man for us to confide in 
him.” 
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Beugnot was puzzled by the face 
of the unknown lady, which ap- 
peared strangely familiar to him, 
He took her home in Madame La 
Motte’s coach, but could not get her 
to enter into conversation. Per- 
haps the worthy descendant of 
Henry II. has put her on her guard, 
lest she should betray secrets : for 
the fair unknown was Gay d’Oliva, 
whose striking resemblance to Marie 
Antoinette was the unknown cause 
of Beugnot’s perplexity. She had 
come with La Motte from Versailles, 
where she had given to the infatu- 
ated Cardinal a rose, which he had 
received, in all foolish good faith, 
as a present from the hands of the 
greatest lady of France. 

The day following came Madame. 

La Motte, with one of those colour- 
ed notes with which the Cardinal 
was now familiar. ‘The Queen,” 
expressed her regret at the very 
abrupt termination of the inter- 
view. 
In a few days after La Motte 
borrowed from him, in the name of 
the Queen, a loan of 50,000 francs, 
which, according to the Countess, 
her Majesty desired to devote to 
charitable purposes. Before the end 
of the year 150,000 francs had 
passed from the Prince de Rohan 
into the possession of Madame La 
Motte, who proceeded to air her 
novel greatness at the scene of her 
early poverty, Bar-sur-Aube, where 
her vulgar ostentation soon be- 
came the topic of general conver- 
sation. 

Their house was furnished with 
oriental luxury. Gilded frippery, 
mirrors, &c., on every hand—the 
bed of the Countess was alone worth 
above 18,000 livres. Of crimson 
velvet, spangled with gold, and 
sprinkled with pearls, was this couch 
of hers; and the prison pallet was 
only a few days off. 

The Count, for his part, had a 
dozen horses in his stable and five 
or six coaches, and was to be seen 
riding about in a cabriole “ made in 
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the form of a balloon, and above ten 
feet high.” 

People willingly accepted invita- 
tions of the La Motte’s, and after 
eating their salt, laughed at their 
hosts almost to their faces, and were 
shy of giving them invitations in 
return. 

They returned to Paris in Novem- 
ber, 1784, and began to live in a 
style which gave an appearance of 
probability to the pretended intimacy 
of Madame and the Queen, which 
figment, industriously circulated by 
them, had gained many believers, 
who were now anxious to pay their 
court to a woman whom they former- 
ly despised. The correspondence 
between the Cardinal and the sham 
queen still continued. So common 
had the rumour become, that Ma- 
dame La Motte was in favour at 
Versailles, that it reached the ears 
of the jewellers, who, determined to 
lose no possible chance, solicited 
the good offices of that lady in its 
disposal. 

With well-acted indifference, she 
at length consented to see if she 
could help them. 

De Rohan was summoned from 
Saverne to Paris ; the Queen wished 
him to undertake a secret negotia- 
tion, which Madame La Motte was 
to explainto him. To Paris he hur- 
ried through the winter snows, and 
was informed that the affair was 
nothing less than buying the Dia- 
mond Necklace for the Queen. 

The Cardinal hurried off to the 
jewellers and agreed to purchase it 
for 1,600,000 livres, payable in four 
instalments. He incautiously let 
them know that he was bargaining 
for the Queen. Boehmer and 
Bassange, who have been cautioned 
against the Cardinal—by Madame 
La Motte—demanded that the con- 
tract shall have her signature. After 
some delay— perhaps Ritaux de 
Villette had occasional scruples —the 
document was returned, with the 
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words “ Bon, bon, Marie Antoinette 
de France,” written on it. On the 
faith of this signature and the Car- 
dinal’s guarantee, the jewellers de- 
livered to his Eminence this jewel, 
which for ten years had weighed 
them down with care. The trans- 
ference took place on the 1st of 
February, 1785, and the same day 
came a missive: “This evening, 
(Feb. 1st) at nine o’clock, you must 
be at the Countess’s house (at Ver- 
sailles) with the casket, and in the 
usual costume. Do not leave until 
you hear from me.” 

Punctual to this command the 
Cardinal was at the house at the 
time appointed. Madame was alone, 
waiting to receive him, and shortly 
after came one who announced him- 
self as a messenger from the Queen, 
The Prince withdrew into an alcove, 
and presently La Motte came to 
him, and read the note which the 
man had brought. It was the Queen’s 
wish, said the note, that the casket 
should be delivered to the bearer. 

The casket was given to him, and 
he departed, and so vanished into 
rascaldom the Diamond Necklace. 

The messenger was Ritaux de 
Villette, ingeniously disguised for 
the occasion, and the missive he 
bore was one of the productions of 
his own fertile pen. 

Time passed on; the jewellers 
circulated a report that the Sultan of 
Turkey had purchased the necklace. 
The Cardinal was astonished that 
the Queen had never worn it in 
public, and meeting the jewellers 
one day, he inquired if they had yet 
thanked her Majesty for buying the 
necklace, and on their replying in 
the negative, urged them to do so, 
and hinted that they were ungrateful. 

At the end of June he received a 
letter from the pseudo-Queen, com- 
plaining of the excessive price of the 
jewel, and demanding a reduction of 
200.000 francs; if this were not 
consented to, the necklace would be 
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returned. With some difficulty the 
jewellers are brought to agree to 
this reduction, and now take the 
Cardinal’s advice, and from his dic- 
tation write the following letter to 
the Queen : 

“ MaDAME,— We are extremely 
happy to think that the last arrange- 
ments which have been proposed to 
us, and to which we have submitted 
with respectful zeal, will be received 
as a new instance of our submission 
and devotedness to your Majesty’s 
commands ; and we feel truly re- 
joiced to think that the most beau- 
tiful set of diamonds in the world 
will be worn by the best and great- 
est of queens. 

** BOEHMER AND BASSENGE. 

“July 12, 1785."2 

This letter, so vague in its expres- 
sions, conveyed no idea to Marie 
Antoinette; and she burned it with 
a passing word to Madame Campan 
on the madness of Boehmer, and 
requested her when she saw him, to 
ask the meaning of his mysterious 
epistle. 

On the rst of August, the first in- 
stalment of the purchase-money, 
700,000 francs, fell due. Moving by 
the direction of the sham Queen, 
the Cardinal, with some difficulty, 
obtained a postponement of the 
payment, not without grumbling at 
caprice of the Queen, which sub- 
jected him and the jewellers to 
such inconvenience. Madame La 
Motte feared that their suspicions 
were aroused, and to quiet them 
gave 30,000 francs to Prince Louis, 
and told him that the Queen had 
sent it as interest for the deferred 
payment. 

The storm, however, was not long 
delayed. On the 3rd of August, 
Madame Canpan, met Boehmer, and 
delivered the Queen’s message about 
his enigmatical letter. The result 
of the conversation was that the 
jeweller detailed to her the entire 
transaction, and Madame Campan at 
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once assured him that he was the 
victim of an infamous plot. 

When Boehmer’s narrative was 
recited to the Queen, her indigna- 
tion was aroused to the highest 
pitch, and she resolved to use all her 
influence with the King to bring the 
Cardinal to a fitting punishment. 

Her antipathy to the Prince de 
Rohan prevented her seeing any ot 
the evidence proving that he also 
was a victim. 

Baron de Breteuil was his avowed 
enemy, and urged the King to 
measures of severity ; it was an op- 
portunity of disgracing an opponent 
too tempting to be lost. 

On the Day of the Assump- 
tion (August 15th) the Prince-Car- 
dinal, in full robes, was in the gal- 
lery at Versailles, waiting to perform 
mass before the Court. Suddenly 
he was called into the King’s 
cabinet. 

The Queen was present, endea- 
vouring to suppress the signs of her 
anger. On the entrance of the Car- 
dinal she did not even raise her 
eyes. 

The King said to him: “ You 
have purchased diamonds of Boeh- 
mer ?” 

“Yes, Sire!” 

“What have you done with 
them ?” 

“T thought they had had been 
delivered to the Queen.” 

“ Who commissioned you ?” 

“ A lady, called the Comtesse de 
la Motte, who handed me a letter 
from the Queen; and I thought I 
was gratifying her Majesty by taking ° 
this business on myself. 

The Queen here interrupted him, 
and said: “ How, Sir, could you 
believe that I should select you, to 
whom I have not spoken these eight 
years, to negotiate anything for me ; 
and especially through the mediation 
of such a woman ?” ' 

“T see plainly,” said the Cardinal, 
“that I have been duped ; I will 
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pay for the necklace ; my desire to 
e of service to Your Majesty blind- 
ed me. I suspected no trick in the 
affair, and I am sorry for it.” 

He then took out of his pocket- 
book, a letter from the Queen to Ma- 
dame La Motte, entrusting her with 
the commission. The King took it, 
and holding it towards the Cardinal, 
said,— 

“ This is neither written nor sign- 
ed by the Queen : how could a prince 
of the house of Rohan, and a grand 
almoner of France, ever think that 
the Queen would sign ‘ Marie Antoi- 
nette of France?’ Everybody knows 
that queens sign only by their bap- 
tismal names. But Sir,” pursued 
the King, handing him a copy of his 
letter to Boehmer, “did you ever 
write such a letter as this?” 

Having glanced it over, he said ; 
**T do not remember having written 
=” 

“ But what if the original, signed 
by yourself, were shewn to you?” 

“Tf the letter be signed by my- 
self, it is true.” 

“Then explain to me,” resumed 
the King, “ the whole of this enigma. 
I do not wish to find you. guilty; I 
had rather you would justify your- 
self. Account for all the manceuvres 
with Boehmer, these securities, and 
these notes. 

The Cardinal, then turning pale, 
and leaning against the table : “ Sire, 
I am too much confused to answer 
Your Majesty in a way.” 

“ Compose yourself, Cardinal, and 
g° into my cabinet: you will there 
find paper, pens, and ink; write 
what you have to say to me.” 

The Cardinal went into the King’s 
cabinet, and returned, a quarter of 
an hour afterwards, with writing as 
confused as his verbal answers 
had been. The King then said, 
* Withdraw, Sir.” 

Leaving the cabinet, the first face 
the unhappy prelate beheld, was 
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that of De Breteuil, whose triumph- 
ant look must have been a fresh 
torture for the Grand Almoner. 

“In the King’s name, follow me, 
Arrest the Cardinal de Rohan,” cried 
the exulting Baron, and so, past the 
long lines of inquisitive courtiers, to 
the Bastille. .On the way through 
the palace he contrived to scribble a 
few words on a bit of paper, which 
he slipped into the hands of his 
heyduc. The heyduc started off for 
Paris in hot haste, where he arrived 
that afternoon. His horse fell dead 
upon his arrival at the Palais- 
Cardinal, and he himself swooned 
from exhaustion, after he had wildly 
informed the Abbé Georgel of his 
master’s arrest. 

Georgel read the scrap of paper, 
and in obedience to it destroyed the 
correspondence between the Prince 
and the phantom queen. 

But a day since and the Cardinal 
held them his dearest treasures upon 
earth ! 

That evening Cagliostro was ar- 
rested, norcould all his skill in magic, 
white and black, save him from the 
Bastille. 

When De Breteuil reached the 
Cardinal's palace, he was enraged to 
find that the papers of which he was 
in search had already been destroyed 
by the vigilance of Georgel. Seeing 
the bust of Cagliostro, he exclaimed, 
“I meet everywhere with nothing 
but the figure of that mountebank ; 
but, patience, I hope there will be 
an end of it soon.’ 

La Motte was at Bar-sur-Aube. 
Beugnot, who was there, has left 
a graphic account of the effect this 
news had upon her. She was pre- 
sent at a supper party at the Abbey 
of Clairvaux. Abbé Maury, who 
was an expected guest, did not 
arrive till late ; and on being asked 
what was the news at Paris,—“‘ What 
news?” replied Maury. ‘“ Where do 
you live, then? There is news which 
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astounds all Paris. The Cardinal 
de Rohan, High Almoner of France, 
was arrested last Tuesday, on As- 
sumption Day, in his pontificial 
robes, at the door of the King’s 
closet.” 

“Ts the cause of so violent a 
measure known ?” 

“Not exactly; but they say it is 


about a diamond necklace he was 


to have bought for the Queen, and 
did not buy. It is strange for such 
a trifle that they should have arrested 
the High Almoner of France in his 
pontificial robes, when leaving the 
King’s cabinet.” 

Beugnot looked at Madame de 
La Motte, who had dropped her 
napkin, and whose terror-struck face 
was bent over her plate. She sprung 
up and rushed from the room. Beug- 
not shortly after followed her. She 
had already ordered her carriage, 
and they started together. 

“Perhaps I was wrong to come 
away so abruptly, especially in pre- 
sence of the Abbé Maury.” 

“Not the least. Your relations 
with the Cardinal are known and 
almost avowed. His life may be in 
danger; your part is to anticipate 
the letters, the couriers, the news. 
You might have done wrong to lose 
time by supping at Clairvaux.” 

“But what is the cause of his 
arrest ?” 

“TI can’t conceive, unless it be 
some trick of Cagliostro’s The 
Cardinal is infatuated with tha. ......., 
though I have never ceased to warn 
him.” 

“Very good. But what is this 
story of a necklace that was to have 
been bought for the Queen? How 
could a Cardinal have to buy a 
necklace? And how could the 
Queen have selected Prince Louis 
for this, whom she openly detests ?” 
“T tell you again it is all Caglios- 
tro.” 

“ But you have had this charlatan 
at your house, Are you not at al 
compromised with him ?” 1 

“Not the Teast bit in the world , 
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and I am quite easy. I was very 
wrong to leave the supper.” 

Beugnot again and again advised 
the Countess, if she were in any 
way compromised, to make the best 
of her way out of France. She as- 
sured him that there were no grounds 
for apprehension, but in his presence 
destroyed a great number of letters 
and other papers, including many 
of the Cardinal’s, ‘Then it was,” 
says Beugnot, “that I saw what 
ravages the delirium of love, ren- 
dered more intense by the madness 
of ambition, had wrought in this un- 
happy man, It is fortunate for the 
memory of the Cardinal that those 
letters were destroyed, though they 
would have formed a strange page 
in the history of human passions.” 

On the 18th Madame La Motte 
was arrested. The Count, not being 
included in the warrant, profited by 
Beugnot’s advice, and made his es- 
cape to England. The Cardinal was 
offered the alternative of a trial be- 
fore the Parliament of Paris, or of 
throwing himself upon the clemency 
of the King. Knowing that the 
minister De Bretzuil was his mortal 
foe—that the Queen, in her first 
anger, was said to have demanded 
his life from the King—knowing, 
too, that the King and the Queen 
both believed him to have acted the 
part of a common swindler, he chose 
to go before the Parliamentary tri- 

nal. 

Then commenced the famous 
Necklace trial, dragging its slow 
length through the long months from 
January to June. When it had been 
proceeding two months, Retaux de 
Villette was found out by the care of 
Abbé Georgel, and Mademoiselle 
d’Oliva was traced to Brussels, and 
brought back to take her share of 
the danger. 

The trial was the all- absorbing 
theme of conversation ; beyond the 
mystery of the missing necklace their 
was still the excitement of a contest 
between the friends of the Queen 
who was hourly growing more un- 
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popular, and the partisans and 
defendants of the house of Rohan. 

In his eagerness to destroy his old 
enemy the Baron de Breteuil had 
not reckoned upon the serious 
damage he was doing to the Queen, 
in thus dragging her name before all 
France, in connection with a profli- 
gate ecclesiastic, swindlers, and 
women of the demi-monde. 

Madame de La Motte maintained 
her front of brass through it all, and 
scarcely seems to have contemplated 
the extent of her danger. Her story 
went through the most wonderful 
variations, remaining consistent only 
in the continued assertion of her 
own spotless innocence. At one 
time she denied all knowledge of 
the affair, then laid the blame on 
Cagliostro, then when gay d’Oliva 
was produced as a witness, she 
asserted that it was by the Queen’s 
directions she had engaged her for 
the little farce in the garden at 
Versailles, and that the Cardinal was 
a party in the deceit. She also pro- 
claimed that she had been the mis- 
tress of Prince Louis, and thus 
accounted for his liberality to her. 
She overwhelmed all her fellow- 
prisoners with the most virulent 
abuse, but Cagliostro was selected for 
her choicest efforts at vituperation. 

We have no intention of giving the 
details of this famous trial ; we are 
concerned only with Cagliostro’s 
share in it. The memorial of 
Madame La Motte contained some 
uncomplimentary references to the 
Count :— 

“His name, his surname, his 
quality? he and the woman attached 
to his fortunes? The Count and the 
so-called Countess de Cagliostro! 

“ His age ?—One of his valets said 
that heknew not the age of his master, 
but for himself he had been one 
hundred and fifty years in his ser- 
vice. As for the master, he some- 
times gave three hundred years as 
his age ; at other times said he had 
assisted at Galilee at the marriage of 
Cana. 
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“His country? A Portuguese Jew, 
or Greek, or Egyptian from Alex- 
andria, who had brought with him 
to Europe the sorceries and allegories 
of the East. 

“His habits and his. religion? 
Doctor of the cabalistic art; one of 
those extravagant members of the 
Rosy Cross who profess to raise the 
dead, and make them hold converse 
with the living, master of all the 
sciences, skilled in the transmutation 
of baser metals into gold, beneficent 
spirits who attend the poor for 
nothing, and sell immortality to the 
rich, 

“ His fortune—in short, his means 
of supporting that luxurious ostenta- 
tion which he has displayed before 
our eyes? A sumptuous hotel, ele- 
gant furniture, a well-supplied table, 
servants in all sorts of liveries ; and 
the court of this hotel always noisy 
with carriages, announcing, in the 
midst of an intelligent nation, vision- 
aries of every rank—in a word, Cag- 
liostro, without purchasing anything, 
without selling anything, without 
acquiring anything, is possessed of 
all. Such is this man!” The Coun- 
tess insinuated that the Diamond 
Necklace had been obtained for the 
chemical] experiments of the Count, 
who had completely duped the 
Cardinal! In fact, she attempted 
to shift the guilt from her own 
shoulders on to those of Cagliostro. 

The Count’s memorial contained 
a reply to the accusations, and also 
gave an autobiographical sketch of 
his own life. From this highly ima- 
ginative document we shall now 
condense the most important por- 
tion. 

“T am oppressed, cries Beppo; 
accused—defamed ! Have J de- 
served this fate? I consult with 
my conscience, and there I find 
that peace which men refuse me. 

“T have travelled much, 1 am 
known all over Europe, and the 
greatest part of Africa and Asia, 
I have in every place shown myself 
a friend to my fellow-creatures. 
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“* My knowledge, my time, my for- 
tune, have constantly been employed 
in administering comfort to the un- 
fortunate. I have studied, practised 
physic, but never disgraced that 
noblest and most comforting science 
by any lucrative speculations. Yield- 
ing toa secret, an irresistible influ- 
ence, I flew to the relief of suffering 
humanity, and thus became a phy- 
sician.” 

This is an auspicious commence- 
ment, and shows that one human 
being, at least, had unlimited faith in 
Bepvo Balsamo. 

“The wealthy I have assisted 
with remedies and advice; to the 
poor I have given both money and 
remedies. Debts I have never con- 
tracted. In my morals I am chaste, 
nay, I will say it, austere. I never 
gave offence to any one, either in 
my words, deeds, or writings. The 
injuries offered to me I have freely 
forgiven ; the good I have done was 
done in silence. A stranger every- 
where, I have everywhere fulfilled 
the duties of a good citizen—every- 
where I have respected the religion, 
the laws, and the government. Such 
is the history of my life.” 

Having thus neatly finished his 
own biography, he proceeds to la- 
ment his unfortunate situation, and 
that of his wife. 

“‘ My wife, too, the most amiable, 
the most ‘virtuous of women, has 
been dragged into the same abyss. 
The thickest walls, bolts without 
number, part her from me. She la- 
ments her fate, and I cannot hear 
her moans! If I interrogate my 
jailors, they are silent! Alas! per- 
haps she is no more! How could 
her tender frame resist such suffer- 
ing? Has it been possible for her 
to live six months in a place where 
man himself has occasion for all his 
strength, all his fortitude, all his 
resignation, to struggle against de- 
spair?” 

The little Countess, it may suffice 
to say, was released after a few 
months’ endurance of the Bastille, 
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as there was no evidence to impli- 
cate her in any way in the necklace 
conspiracy. 

After some observations on the 
state of the question, the Count pro- 
ceeded to lay before the reader the 
history of his life—perhaps one of 
the most astounding autobiographies 
every committed to print. Accord- 
ing to this narrative he was not 
able to tell with certainty the place 
of his birth, or the name of his 
parents. His childhood was passed 
in Medina, where he was educated 
in the house of the Mufti Salahayn, 
“the Chief of the Mahometan re- 
ligion.” Here he was known as 
Acharat, and had a governor, named 
Althotas, and three servants—one 
white and two negroes. 

Althotas was a man of encyclo- 
peedic attainments, and taught young 
Acharat the sciences, encouraging 
his taste for botany and physic. He 
discouraged all inquiries as to his 
parentage made by his young pupil, 
but told him that he was the orphan 
of Christians nobly born, and gave 
him reason to believe that he was 
born at Malta. Though Althotas 
and Acharat conformed outwardly 
to the ceremonies of the Mahometan 
religion, they had the true faith 
implanted in their hearts. 

When Acharat was twelve years 
old the desire to travel grew strong 
upon him, and at last Althotas pre- 
pared a caravan, and they set off 
and journeyed to Mecca, where 
they stayed at the palace of the 
Cherif, who treated them with the 
most flattering regard. Here they 
stayed three years, daily seeing the 
Cherif, who seemed to have a 
mysterious affection for young Acha- 
rat, and to be well acquainted with 
his mysterious birth and parentage. 
One of the black slaves, who con- 
stantly attended the boy, told him 
that great misfortune threatened him 
if he should leave Mecca; but, 
above all, he was to beware of the 
city of Trebisond. 

“One day (the passage is so 
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pathetic that we quote the exact 
words of the Count’s narrative), as 
I was alone, the Prince entered my 
apartments—so great a favour struck 
me with amazement. He strained 
me to his bosom with more than 
usual tenderness, bid me never cease 
to adore the Almighty, telling me 
that as long as I should persist in 
serving God faithfully, I should at 
last be happy, and come to the 
knowledge of my real destiny ; then, 
he added, bedewing my cheeks 
with tears—‘ Adieu, thou Nature’s 
unfortunate child!’ These words, 
and the affecting manner in which 
he delivered them, will ever remain 
impressed on my memory.” 

Then follows a long account of 
his ramblings—how they visited the 
Pyramids of Egypt, and the prin- 
cipal kingdoms of Africa and Asia, 
at last coming, in the year 1776, to 
the Isle of Malta, where they were 
hospitably received by the Grand 
Master Pinto. 

“I have every reason to believe,” 
says Balsamo, “that Grand Master 
Pinto was acquainted with my real 
origin. He often spoke to me of 
the Cherif, and mentioned the city 
of Trebisond ; but never would 
consent to enter into further parti- 
culars on the subject.” 

Here the sage Althotas died. 
Pinto introduced the young Acharat, 
who now assumed the European 
dress, and with it the title of Comte 
de Cagliostro to the Chevalier 
d’Aquino, of the princely house of 
Coramanca, and in whose company 
he travelled to ey but they 
parted company, and he proceeded 
alone to Rome. Here he made the 
acquaintance of Cardinals Orsini, 
York, and Gauganelli, and the Holy 
Father himself. 

It will be seen thaf Cagliostro 
appealed chiefly as witnesses to 
those who had shuffled off this mor- 
tal coil, and of the few living ones,, 
some disclamed all connection with 
or knowledge of him. Cardinal 
York protested against his name 
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being used by a man of this species 
and Cardinal Bernis characterised 
his Roman narrative as lies. 

This was in 1770, and at this time 
he became acquainted with a noble 
Roman damsel, Serafina Felichiani 
whom he married. Since then he 
had travelled throughout Europe, 
sometimes “from a desire of not 
being known,” assuming various 
names, such as Comte Fenix, Comte 
Starat, Marquis d’Auna &c. 

He was animated only by the 
desire of doing good: he cured the 
sick, visited the poor, relieved the 
debtors. 

“T appeal to the principal men 
of the city, to the magistrates, and 
the public at large—let them declare 
whether I ever gave offence, and 
whether, in all my transactions a 
single deed of mine could be repro- 
bated as contrary to the laws, to 
morality, to religion.” 

We have now brought down this 
wonderful romance to the period 
when it assumes at least the sem- 
blance of truth. It is needless to 
pursue it in detail. He appeals to 
a long list of titled people in various 
countries of Europe as having known 
him: shall we take it as a compli- 
ment to the shrewdness of the Eng- 
lish nation, that in London, although 
he professes to have been aquainted 
with the nobility and the people, he 
cannot name any one individual as 
having been acquainted with him in 
the British capital. 

He also produced letters of recom- 
mendation by the Comte de Verg- 
lunes, the Marquis de Miromeuil, and 
the Marquis de Segur, three men of 
high birth and official position. We 
now pass tothat portion of the Comte’s 
memorial which js occupied with a 
refutation of the charges so lavishly 
made against him by the Countess 
de La Motte. He takes her mali- 
cious slanders word by word, and 
comments in a mock-heroic style on 
each unsavoury epithet and degrad- 
ing charge which she had brought 
against him. Hear this most injured 
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of mortals denouncing the attack 
which Madame La Motte had made 
upon his wife by styling her “ the 
woman who follows his fortunes.” 

“Oh, I could have forgiven what 
was only personal to me. But my 
wife! what has she done to the 
Comtesse? How can a man who 
bears a public character, abuse it ‘to 
saturate with woe and wickedness 
the heart of an innocent and virtuous 
woman, who has nothing to do with 
the cause he defends, and against 
whom, though she is confined, there 
is no decree, no complaint laid, a 
woman to whom he himself can 
reproach no greater crime than hav- 
‘ing linked her destiny to mine? 

“This I can say with truth, that 
during the space of sixteen years 
now elapsed, since I had the honour 
of being united to the Comtesse of 
Cagliostro by the most lawful and 
honourable ties, she never left me ; 
that she never took a step which 
could not be owned by the most 
austere decency, tlie most scrupulous 
delicacy; and that, if there is a 
woman in being whom slander 
should have respected—it is my 
wife.” 

The boldness of this language is 
truly astounding, when we reflect 
that scores of people, particularly 
among the very police who had 
Cagliostro now in their power, must 
have been acquainted with the face 
and figure of the cast-off mistress of 
Duplaisir, and with her enforced re- 
tirement in St. Pelagie ! 

La Motte’s charges against the 
Count were so vague, and so entire- 
ly unsupported by evidence, that he 
had little difficulty in showing that 
they were but midsummer madness. 

Having replied to her insinuation 
that he was a Jew or a Mahometan, 
by observing that members of those 
religions bear an indelible mark upon 
them, he offers to submit to “a 
verification more shameful for him 
that requires, than for the person 
who submits to it.” 

“[ should wish,” he continues, 
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“the Countess to be more explicit 
as to the facts she|lays to my charge. 
Let her boldly declare where is that 
wealthy man to whom I have sold 
immortality. Let her relate one 
single particular of those high mis- 
demeanours by which I have dis- 
tinguished myself in Europe; but 
above all, I challenge her to point 
out such of those misdeeds as are 
known to Madame Boehmer. If 
the Countess de La Motte does not 
accept of this formal challenge, I 
must declare to her, once for all, 
that I shall give to all reticences, to 
to all her obloquy, past, present, and 
to come, an answer very laconic, 
perfectly clear, most energetic, which 
the author of the Provincial Letters 
gave formerly in a similar circum- 
stance, toa potent society of learned 
men,—an answer which politeness 
forbids me to set down in French, 
but which the Comtesse’s counsel 
may translate for her, MENTIRIS 
IMPUDENTISSIME.” 

When this was read in court, the 
Countess had not sufficient learning 
to understand the insult, but guess- 
ing that it was something uncom- 
plimentary, replied by “ throwing a 
candlestick at the quack’s head.” 

Having shaken to pieces the 
house of cards which Madame La 
Motte had constructed, having 
shown that neither himself nor his 
wife, were on the scene of action 
during the important acts of the 
Necklace drama, having been alter- 
nately sentimental, pathetic, satirical 
and denunciatory, he proceeds to 
vindicate his claim to the title of 
Friend of Mankind, and at the same 
moment displays the inordinate 
vanity of his nature, by indulging in 
an arrogant claim of compassion for 
the swindling woman who planned 
the Necklace fraud. 

“From the bottom of the very 
abyss into which she has plunged 
me,” cries our eloquent Beppo, “I 
shall raise my voice to implore in 
her behalf the clemency of the 
laws; and if, after my innocence 
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and that of my wife is acknowledged, 
the best of kings should think an 
unfortunate stranger, who had set- 
tled in France on the faith of his 
royal word, of the laws of hospitality, 
and of the common rights of nations, 
is entitled to some indemnity, the 
only satisfaction I shall require will 
be, that his Majesty may be pleased, 
at my request, to pardon and set at 
liberty the unfortunate Comtesse de 
La Motte. 

“This favour, if it should be 
granted, cannot offend justice. 
However guilty the Comtesse may 
be supposed, she is already suffici- 
ently punished. Alas, my sad ex- 
perience deserves some credit. 
There is not a crime ever so great, 
but may be atoned for by six months 
confinement in the Bastille !” 

The solemn conjuration scene 
detailed by Madame La Motte, he 
treated as a harmless frolic ; a com- 
plaisant humouring of the whim of a 
foolish woman, on the part of him- 
self and the Cardinal. 

His counsel was Thilorier, and 

perhaps most of the memorial was 
written by him ; for we do not find 
that the Count had any gift for 
writing, but the style is thoroughly 
characteristic of Beppo Balsamo. 
3 The Count, according to his own 
account, had been wofully plundered 
by the police, and he commenced an 
an action against De Launay and 
Chenon, alleging that he had lost, 
through their culpability or careless- 
ness, valuable papers and money, to 
the extent of 100,000 livres. 

At length, on the 30th of May, 
the last examination took place. 
First, Villette, then Madame La 
Motte, still full of audacity and 
slanderous malice, the simple Gay 
d’Oliva, the Cardinal, who in mis- 
fortune behaved with dignity and 
resignation, and lastly, the Count 
appeared before the tribunal, dressed 
in a green velvet coat, embroidered 
over with gold lace, his hair plaited 
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from the top of his head fell in 
small curls over his shoulders, which 
gave him a singular appearance, not 
altogether inconsistent with the cha- 
racter of the charlatan he was be- 
lieved to be., 

The following sentences were pro- 
nounced. The contracts and papers 
purporting to be approved by the 
Queen were condemned as forgeries, 
Count La Motte, who had not been 
captured, was condemned to the 
galleys for life ; Madames La Motte 
to be flogged, branded with the 
letter V (Voleuse), and imprisoned 
for life; Villette, banished ; Oliva 
put out of Court ; the Cardinal and 
Cagliostro, acquitted ; the assertions 
in the La Motte memorial to be sup- 
pressed. As to the complaint which 
Cagliostro had brought against Che- 
non and De Launay, it was put out 
of Court, leaving him at liberty to 
appeal to any other tribunal, 

Such was the conclusion of this 
famous trial, The partisans of the 
Queen had been signally defeated. 
They had dragged the name of their 
august mistress through the mire. 
They had signally failed in their 
attempt to destroy the Cardinal ; and 
whilst the most infamous libels were 
circulated and received as truth 
concerning Marie Antoinette—“ /a 
louve Autrichienne,” as they called 
her—the Cardinal and the “ divine 
Cagliostro” were the most popular 
people in all Paris. 

‘Thousands of persons thronged 
the streets impatiently awaiting to 
hear the verdict of the Parliament, 
an Paris was mad with joy at the 
acquittal, 

After the judgment had been pro- 
nounced they were conducted back 
to the Bastille, amidst the cheers and 
blessings of the populace. ‘The 
news of this ovation must have been 
gall and bitterness to the proud 
heart of the Queen, 

The following day the gloomy 
gates of the Bastille let out the two 
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prisoners, and though it was late at 
night, they were again greeted with 
cheers and vivas. The Count pro- 
ceeded at once to his house in the 
Rue St. Claude, where he found 
thousands waiting to welcome him— 
the streets, the courtyard, every 
room was full of friends, known and 
unknown, ‘anxious to congratulate 
him on his triumphal acquittal. 

The disciples of Egyptian Masonry 
were preparing to féte and lionise 
their Grand Cophta, and the Count 
was looking forward to a large har- 
vest from the additional notoriety 
he had gained. Now that to the 
reputation of a magician he added 
that of political martyr—a victim of 
court intrigue, as the cant of the 
day would call it—he might count 
on many accessions to the ranks of 
his believczs. 

These golden visions were des- 
tined to be dispelled ; for the King, 
annoyed at what he considered the 
miscarriage of justice, exiled the 
Cardinal to Auvergne. Cagliostro 
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was also honoured with a royal com- 
mand. On the znd of June, the 
very day following the release from 
the Bastille, Brugnitres, most faith- 
ful of De Sartine’s satellites, entered 
the house in the Rue St. Claude, 
and in the King’s name commanded 
the Count to leave Paris in three 
days, and France within three weeks. 
After a short stay at Passy, where 
he received the farewells of his 
friends, he departed for Boulogne, 
from whence he sailed to England. 
On embarking, crowds assembled to 
watch his departure, to cry “‘ Vive 
le Parliament !” and “ Vive Caglios- 
tro!” For was he not a man of 
science, of unbounded benevolence 
—above all, a man whom the Par- 
liament had pronounced innocent, 
and whom the King punished as 
guilty? So hundreds pressed around 
him, cheered him; received with 
joy the benediction of this friend of 
humanity, who was obliged, by an 
arbitrary decree, to withdraw the 
light of his countenance from France. 
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CROSS-HATCHING, 
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CHAPTER XII.—Continued, 


A MAIDEN’s SOUL. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Viking accepted the 
flowers, and then as a cynical smile 
passed rapidly over his features he 
raised Elsie’s hand to his lips and 
softly kissed it. 

_ The poor girl had noticed the 
smile, and as she felt the cold lips 
of the clergyman pressed upon her 
hand, she experienced a terrible 
sensation of ‘fear. A shudder, that 
she was unable to repress, made her 
whole frame tremble. 

“Are you frightened of n+: 
said Charles, in a half-bantering tone 
of voice. 

“Those who are kind to me do 
" not frighten me,” replied Elsie. 

“Well, am I not kind to you, to 
bring you a message from your 
lover?” continued Charles, looking 
coldly and fixedly at Elsie. 

Again she shuddered, but filled 
with a loving impatience to hear 
from her soul’s keeper, she control- 
led her terror at Charles’s manner, 
and said earnestly, though in a voice 
hardly beyond a whisper—“Oh! Mr. 
Viking do not keep me in suspense. 
Let me hear the message you have 
brought from him, from my adored 
One.” 

Charles rose from his seat and 
walked to the window, where he 
stood a moment, looking out into the 
garden, and apparently enjoying the 
warm sunshine that streamed down 
upon him from the blue sky above. 
Then, without turning towards Elsie, 
and speaking as it were to himself, he 
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said, very slowly and very distinct- 
ly— 

“ Decidedly this Littlemore is a 
most villanous benefactor i” 

A hand of ice seemed to hover 
near Elsie’s heart as she ‘heard these 
words, and she lay breathlessly await- 
ing what should follow. 

After a momentary pause Charles 
resumed, still looking out of the 
window—“ This girl at least never 
rejected him—She is beautiful—She 
loves him—She should kill him !” 

The icy hand was already touching 
Elsie’s heart, as the clergyman paused 
for a second time. 

“ Her real happiness and good !— 
Surely she is to be congratulated— 
She may positively thank Clara who 
has shewn some pluck in promising 
to become his wife ! 

The icy hand tightencd its grasp, 
and with a cry of ineffable agony 
Elsie fell back on her pillow, desti- 
tute of sense or motion. 

Mrs. Bolster, who was in the ad- 
joining room, awaiting with anxiety 
the result of the clergyman’s visit, 
no sooner heard Elsie’s cry than she 
rushed into the apartment to render 
whatever assistance might be neces- 
sary. She found her patient lying 
perfectly insensible, with a wild ex- 
pression of terror fixed on her coun- 
tenance and with her hands tightly 
clenched as though she had experi- 
enced some overwhelming blow ; and 
yet Mr. Viking was standing by the 
window immoveably regarding the 
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scene spread out before him, and 
looking as though he were perfectly 
unaware of what was passing in the 
room. 

The good woman viewed this 
strange scene in amaze, and began to 
fancy that some supernatural power 
were at work. She shrank from ad- 
dressing the clergyman, and having 
violently rung the bell to summon 
assistance, she proceeded to Elsie’s 
side to apply such restoratives as 
were at hand. In another moment 
a servant appeared in answer to the 
bell. 

“Run, Jane,” said Mrs. Bolster, 
“and send somebody this instant to 
Leighbury for the doctor—and go 
and ask Miss Trevor if she will kind- 
ly come here to help me.” 

A sudden start on the part of Mr. 
Viking made both Mrs. Bolster and 
the servant look round, and, to their 
surprise and dismay, they saw the 
clergyman with his face turned to- 
wards them, and with an expression 
of the most concentrated malice 
and triumph upon his countenance, 
This, however, was but instantaneous 
in its duration ; and in a moment the 
reverend gentleman became, to all 
appearance, perfectly calm and un- 
impassioned. The servant, who was 
not sorry to be able to quit his pre- 
sence, at once disappeared to carry 
out Mrs Bolster’s demands. 

* You are possibly surprised,” said 
Charles, “to find such results from 
my visit. I am sorry the news I 
brought should have so affected this 
poor girl, Probably, though, you 
have kind attendants for her—this 
Miss Trevor, of whom you spoke, for 
example.” 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Mrs. Bol- 
ster—though I suppose you have 
been telling Elsie something that 
has well-nigh broken her heart ; yet 
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she’ll find a mother in me, and more 
than a sister in Miss Trevor.” 

“‘ Who is this Miss Trevor? ” asked 
Charles, in as unconcerned manner 
as he could assume. 

“Why,” said Mrs. Bolster, “she 
comes from the very same place 
as——” and then suddenly check- 
ing herself, as she remembered the 
obligation of secrecy which Lily had 
imposed on her, she added—“I 
mean she has ruffed in much the 
same manner as this poor child is 
doing ; and so, of course, she’ll be 
the more able to comfort her.” 

Mrs. Bolster’s hesitation was quite 
sufficient for Charles ; and not wish- 
ing to excite any suspicion, he pre- 
tended not to observe the confusion 
and irrelevancy of her answer, and 
said— 

“ Well, well, madame—I am much 
distressed at all that has occurred ; 
but as I really can be of no possible 
use here, I will at once take my de- 
parture, and relieve you of the in- 
convenience of my presence.” 

So saying, he quitted the room, 
and made his way to the hall, in- 
tending to drive away as though 
finally leaving the house ; and then 
to come back on foot, and en- 
deavour to enter the garden unob- 
served, in order to have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing for himself whether 
Lily Trevor was indeed to be found. 

As, however, he entered his car- 
riage, he fancied he perceived some- 
body looking from one of the upper 
windows of the house; and when the 
vehicle began to move, he cautious- 
ly moved the curtain that covered 
the window at the back of the car- 
riage, and, with a tumult of emotion, 
he looked up at the face of his 
cousin, who, little fancying him to 
be aware of her presence, was joy- 
fully witnessing his departure. 
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CHAPTER I. 


A SKY OVERCAST. 


Ir will be remembered that on 
the morning after Elsie’s elopement, 
Martin Dawes and Ned Horner 
had called at Mr. Littlemore’s 
chambers in London, and on going 
there had again fallen in with Mr. 
Morton and Mr. De Quincey, who 
had expressed their determination of 
assisting in the search after Elsie. 
It was arranged that the two friends 
should stay at De Quincey’s house 
for the time being; and as both 
Morton and De Quincey had some 
pressing matters of business to ac- 
complish, an appointment was made 
‘for Harner and Dawes to be at the 
“ Bull Inn,” near Blackfriars Bridge, 
at six o’clock in the evening, in 
order to meet their kind acquaint- 
ances and take the coach for their 
new destination. 

In the meantime, the worthy 
couple were left to their own de- 
vices, and entering the Temple 
Gardens, they sat down to discuss 
their griefs together. Martin was 
thoroughly prostrated by the scene 
that had occurred in Littlemore’s 
chamber; and after having seen 
the shattered portrait of his loved 
daughter, he began to despair in 
sad earnest. Nor was Ned Harner 
in a mood of less sorrow. Unsus- 
tained any longer by excitement, he 
felt crushed by the grief of his 
friend ; and when, on quiet reflec- 
tion, he added thereto the terrible 
burthen of what he looked upon as 
his own bereavement, he felt as 
though his wounds were too deep 
to be healed even by the balms of 
all his philosophy. 

Presently Mr. Harner looked 
mournfully at his friend, and said,— 

“ Martin, we’ve met kind friends, 


and perhaps we may hope a little. 
But you mustn’t give way, for you 
will want all your strength yet ; and 
as it’s ill to support a full heart on 
an empty body, I think we’d better 
go to some tavern and try to take 
something.” 

The little barber silently acqui- 
.esced, and thereupon the friends 
* proceeded to make their way back 
again into Fleet Street. The porter 
with whom they had spoken as they 
entered the Temple was still at the 
gate, and seeing them approach he 
determined to repeat that superiority 
which he had before so conspicuous- 
ly displayed. Accordingly, as soon 
as they arrived within hailing dis- 
tance, he cried out, waving his hand 
meanwhile in a majestic manner,— 

“You are, of course, satisfied 
with what you have seen. A Jitt/e dif- 
ferent from the country—eh ?” 

Harner was in no mood of great 
endurance, and remembering the 
porter’s contemptuous manner on 
the former occasion, he replied 
angrily— 

“We're not sightseers, or else we 
should still be standing looking at 
you.” 

Some young students, who were 
lounging near the entrance - gate, 
laughed heartily at this sally of 
Ned’s ; whereupon the porter grew 
proportionately irate, and strutting 
forth into the middle of the path, as 
the friends approached, he said, 

“ Am I clearly to understand that 
you regard me as one of the sights 
of London ?” 

“ Understand what you please,” 
replied Harner, very impatiently ; 
“and stand where you please, pro- 
vided its not in my path.” 
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So saying, he made a motion as 
though to push aside the porter, who, 
further exasperated at this insult to 
his dignity, was unable to resist the 
impulse to let his staff fall smartly 
across the knuckles of Mr. Harner’s 
impious hand. The latter, no soon- 
er felt thé blow, than he blazed up 
into a fit of the most tremendous 
fury, and springing forward, he 
grasped the throat of his colossal 
antagonist with such vehemence, 
and accompanied this by so dexter- 
ous a movement of his foot, that, in 
the twinkling of an eye, the porter 
measured his length in the kennel, 
greatly to the amusement of the 
students, who exploded with laughter 
at his ignominious overthrow. 

Like all bullies, the porter was a 
coward, and he at once commenced 
to roar lustily for the watch, as a re- 
sult of which, our friends speedily 
found themselves hauled to the 
nearest lock-up, and there incarcera- 
ted for the night. In the morning, 
however, several of the student’s at- 
tended the court, and testified to 
the real nature of the assault ; 
whereupon Ned and Martin were at 
once discharged, with many admoni- 
tions from the magistrate, as to the 
need of restraining their temper. 

This incident, though of the most 
trifling and ridiculous kind, yet led 
to serious results. The two friends 
were unable to keep their appoint- 
ment with Mr. Morton and M. De 
Quincey, who accordingly did not 
proceed to the latter’s house, where 
they would have fallen in with me, 
which would have led to a speedy 
reunion. A search was at once in- 
stituted for the missing country- 
men, and De Quincey undertook 
to remain in London to con- 
duct the same; while Mr. Morton 
proceeded to Leighbury to attend to 
some urgent business that required 
his attention for two or three days. 
It was on this occasion that he fell 
in with both Lily Trevor and Elsie 
Dawes, as already narrated; and 
having written to De Quincey to in- 
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form him of the fact, it was deter- 
mined to make no communication of 
any kind to Mr. Littlemore for the 
present. 

As for Martin Dawes and Ned 
Harner, the bright promise of aid 
and support which had so suddenly 
appeared to lighten the horizon of 
their hopes and fears had disappear- 
ed in a manner equally unexpected ; 
and though strictly speaking, they 
now found themselves in precisely 
the position they had looked forward 
to on quitting Merringham, yet 
their philosophy was not profound 
enough—or shall I say their loving 
hearts were not circumscribed by 
sufficiently narrow limits?—to en- 
able them to regard their sudden 
isolation. Manifold were the per- 
plexities that crowded upon their 
thoughts and friendly counsels ; and 
after much anxious deliberation it 
was determined that Martin Dawes 
should remain in London, and should 
watch every movement that Mr. 
Littlemore might make, and that 
Ned Harner should return to Mer- 
ringham and should perform the 
same shadowy office for the Rev. 
Charles Viking. 

The next few weeks passed slowly 
enough for Martin. From morning 
till night he hung about the en- 
trances to Pump Court, regarding, 
with a jealous eye, all who entered 
the door leading to Mr. Littlemore’s 
chambers, until the office- keepers 
and the habitual frequenters of the 
spot came to regard him as a little 
crazed, and to view his presence as 
quite a necessary concomitant of 
the scene. The first thing every 
morning his portly little form, 
habited in all the splendour of his 
best Merringham attire, might be 
seen crossing the open space in 
front of King’s Bench Walk, for he 
shunned the approach from Fleet 
Street since his rencontre with the 
porter, and many a sad sigh issued 
from his grief-laden heart as he 
looked on the peaceful gardens, and 
reflected on the lost days of peace 








and happiness that had once been 
his and Elsie’s. The last thing at 
might he would slowly wend his way 
choinewards to the lodgings that he 
had secured in the neighbourhood 
‘of Fetter Lane, and as he departed 
the would solemnly curse the thresh- 
vhold of him who had so obscured 
‘the sunshine of their life. 

No Littlemore came, however. I 
have already narrated how he had 
busied himself in assisting Charles 
in the search after Lily, and in the 
‘Intervals of these researches Little- 
more lived at an hotel in London, 
where he saw his clients and directed 
his clerk what to do at his chambers. 
He was totally unaware of his regu- 
lar abode being under the surveil- 
lance of Mr. Dawes ; but an unquiet 
feeling in his bosom made him loth 
to enter again upon the scene of his 
interview with the father of the sweet 
girl he had so foully wronged. He 
anstinctively knew that all repose had 
‘been for ever banished from the walls 
of those chambers, and he shunned 
the terrible reflections to which their 
evening solitudes would infallibly 
lead him. At times as the image of 
Elsie’s loving face crossed his mind 
he experienced a momentary emotion 
of remorse, impelling him to hasten 
to the side of the suffering maiden ; 
but as often as this was the case the 
short-lived feeling fled before the 
counselling of ignoble pride and the 
demon of utter selfishness. No 
longer in the actual presence of her 
he had loved, if such a term may be 
applied to the shallow passion that 
had animated his soul, he sheltered 
himself, from all dangerously tender 
reminiscences by the thought of the 
brilliant future that he might build 
for himself, with a proper apprecia- 
tion of the advantages afforded by 
his friendship with Charles Viking, 
and his fast-growing familiarity with 
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Clara. No longer troubled by the 
thought of the terrible social calami- 
ties that might follow a mesalliance, 
he endeavoured to think of the past 
as a period of prodigious danger, to 
have escaped from which was a most 
meritorious achievement. 

At length the time came of his 
proposal to Clara, and as we have 
seen he immediately requested 
Charles to convey the intelligence to 
Elsie. The clergyman drove over 
to the Morton Manor the same day, 
and returned with the news of the 
message having been satisfactorily 
given; but much as Littlemore 
wished to learn the details of what 
had occurred, he found his friend 
so gloomy and absorbed, that he 
was perforce obliged to be content 
with the bald announcement that 
Elsie had fainted on learning what 
had happened, and that probably 
her recovery from her illness might 
in consequence be retarded. Hav- 
ing thus arranged matters with his 
old love, Mr. Littlemore proceeded 
to settle with his new; and finally 
determined to return at once to 
London, and to make as speedy 
preparations as possible for his ap- 
proaching marriage. This resolu- 
tion he accompanied by another, 
viz., that he would no longer allow 
himself to be the slave of his fan- 
cies and wandering thoughts, but 
that he would boldly resume his 
chambers, and would in the very 
presence of their associations, com- 
plete his perfidious projects. 

Whence it happened that in the 
afternoon of the day after Charles’s 
visit to Elsie, Martin Dawes, who 
was sitting listlessly under the trees 
near the gardens, saw the well-known 
form of Charles suddenly cross the 
open space on his way to Pump 
Court. 
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Seeking the food he eats, 
And pleased with what he gets. 
As you LIKE IT, 


Few lines of care are on his brow, 
Albeit he bears the look of age ; 
Yet, with a lusty arm, the plough 
He steers, and holds the vessel’s prow 
In a sure vassalage— 
For husbandman and sailor, too, is he, 
Reaping with tawny hands harvests from land and sea, 


He dwells upon a little isle, 

Remote amid the Hebrides, 
Uncheered by Heaven’s sunniest smile, 
And dark with many a deep defile,— 

Familiar with seas 

Stormy and dangerous, breaking on a shore 
Unlit by beacon light to aid the sail and oar. 


He labours on a rugged soil, 
Repaying ill the borrowed seed ; 
Nor grumbles at his hearty toil, 
Contented, if his daily moil 
Furnish his daily need. 
With brawny arm he smites the stony lea, 
And whistles as he hauls his nets up from the sea. 


And thus he speaks—when other men, 
Aweary with the cares of life, 
Question him how he thus can gain 
Pleasure, whilst treading paths of pain, 
Calm peace from daily strife ? 
For, ever as they watch his calm content, 
They marvel sore in heart at his true merriment, 


“ Poor soil can never yield much fruit, 
I know, and, therefore, grumble not 
When grain is niggardly in shoot. 
But naught will come of slack pursuit, 
And labour is our common lot. 
To feel I tread my native heath is bliss, 
And what the rich man wants I never miss, 
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: 


“* My boys can pull a lusty oar, 
Hand, reef, and steer as well as most, 
Strong, healthy fellows, all the four. 
My lasses, too, in household lore, 
Have not their equals on the coast : 
And my good wife, God bless! Were I to say 
All that I thought of her, I’d talk the noon away.” 


Which saying, he will smile: perchance 
The stout dame laughs with lightsome heart. 
What matters all that sunny France 
Can yield in wine, or fruits, or dance, 
In ormolu, or art, 
To such a patriot and philosopher, 
Worshipping God, and glad in his own sphere, 


R, C, F. HANNAyY, 





